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Rethinking 


Are Gardner 19ZM990 


AUTHORSHIP 


We are pleased tn he editing this issue mi ihe 
suhjert of aullmrship, In the wake of llieuretiral 
and critical developments in the la^l 20 years, I he 


rtniiun of authorship has liern hail i shed along 
with evaluative criticism. We are not suggesting 
here that an leu r theory he revived as il was 
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connived initially ill th t late '50s anil llimugh 
the '60*: the author is nut isolated from a social 
arid political context and a work is never wholly 
attributable to I lie artist's individual genius. 
Nevertheless, as obvious as ibis now seems, the 
[iaribeHian notion tfial the ' author is written” in 
all its manifestations is, today, um enable and in 
need of revision. One ran Acknowledge an artist's 
ifttwtftnu and awareness without negating the 
influence of ideology and rulrural norms. We do 
think, however, that the concept of auihnrship is 
useful both in terms of aesthetics and politics. 
Aside from discussions of style, the term implies 
lhal people are responsible fur I he works they 
create and I hut art ran investigate critically, and 
make reference to social concerns. Art does not 
reproduce automatically I he current vagari lics of 
the dominant ideology. 

Having said this, we would like to see the 
discussion expand beyond the rigid confines of a 
single author Area tor, and beyond the insistence 
that only I lie director merits the attribution of 
author. The complexities of collaborative 
authorship have yel to he investigated. Clearly 
stars, scrip! -writers, cinematographers etc,, 
significantly contribute to and inform the work 
uf art, and can, at times, subvert an intended 
project. 


We contest the hypocritical premise 
underpinning the contentions that denies I he 
author any conscious intervention in the work; 
instead, the crilie appropriates I he omniscient 
position from the author. This self-flattering 
elitism denigrates both the artist and I lie 
spectator who are in fact (potentially, at least) as 
intelligent as the critic. 

Finally, we feel thal the directors and films 
included in this issue address contemporary 
concerns. The fact ih.it a number of these films 
were produced over a |h ■ rkirl of fit) years or more 
docs not diminish their significance and value. 
Too often contemporary works are privileged 
over Hollywood studio films because of I heir 
seeming modernity. Wr contend that older films, 
like older books or pieces of music, ean still 
engage and are iml exhausted hv previous 
readings (particularly when many of these lark 
any political awareness). 

One last note: the portraits of the actors 
included on the outside and inside covers, and 
I his editorial, are dedicated to I heir memory + 

They remind us uf the extraordinary talents and 
creative sensibilities of these performers. 

Kb irenee j;u X) I h i wi 1 2 
Richard lippe 
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CREATIVITY AND I 


by Robin Wood 

For Sam*! my sen frorn w*wn i ha** leaml so much 

To sufioutd gmylhing nowevsr monstrous Of fidhOjfcHJS. with m 
air or mystery is i& invest it w«lh 4 wvf charm and pow*r gt 
airracuon wftKt* to rhe crowd is wresisubie Fals* priests, laise 
wptats. raise dociur?. r^i-se patriots fads# prod^ifs a-i mry 
kjnd veikig m#r proceedings m mystery. have always addressed 
llwnselvpi ar an Jinmmse Vantage to IP* popular CJ-rtuiily. 
and have been perhaps, more nfctited ip trial resource in ga mn^, 
and keeping Por a lira the upper hand o! Truth and Corramn 
Sense than lo any halP-dozem dems m irie whole utabpLje oi 
imposture 

Charles Dickens fludge 

T hi* article began us a very modest project, both in length 
L LrnJ am hi l inn; during a course tm fi/m no& I screened, in 
consecutive weeks, The Air /fern and Kiss Me /foorfy; I 
became interested in the many parallel* between the two 
films, and. as a direct consequence, in what wmed [he 
importance of making certain discrimination* between them- 
l then decided to work up my note* into a short article. At 
she same nmc, however, t became Conscious of a certain 
uneasiness, as if the simple exercise I was undertaking, were 
somehow suspect or invalid. This led, in turn, to some wider 
rLinging meditation* on the function of criticism and whal 
lias become of il during ihc past two decade*, accompanied 
by a kind of indignation that I should allow myself to feel 
guilty for Irving to fulfil ihal function. f .R. Leavis consist- 
cmly saw evaluation as [he ultimate aim and justified lion of 
criticism. I still Hunk he was right. This belief has survived 
over 2d ycarcot theoretical posit ions that have regarded eva- 
luanon as either superfluous, unimportant, or actively repre- 
hensible. The opening of a new decade provides an approp- 
riate moment for depending it. 

Hostility to evaluation hit least, seriously argued hostility] 
begins with Movie m [he early h MK. Mae original [cam of 
Poiinders/editors/wnlErs were quite explicit about ihis; when 
I wrote for the magazine J was very conscious ol warily 
slipping in value-judgements, lesling the ground to see how 
far I dared go. name ha* consistently been linked to the 
early Movie and its critical practice, and certainly I w role lor 
1 1 often, but although J remain proud of the connection I 
never leh a part of ils critical core. Thai 1 was a frequent 
contributor is due more to the generosity Lind tolerance of ils 
ton riding members, who found they could peacefully coexist 
wuh me, than lo any sense of comfortably shared critical 
principle*. I lies viewed Leavis with considerable misirusi. 
Movie s rejection of evaluation always seemed lo me some- 
what rheloncal, more apparent lhan real. I| seemed based on 
an honourable bui misguided notion of ihc ‘democratic*: to 
offer an explicit value-judgement was to attempl to force Ihal 
on reader*, an lice of coercion, and I he critic then became a 
kind of dictator of norm* Instead, it was the critic's task to 
tfescrihe. as accurately a* possible; the reader, his/her own 
perceptions Ion died or corrected hy tins "accurate’ descrip- 
tion, would then he in a position lo reach an enlightened 


m Big Hut Din Ssymtoir/ Atkins 61 inn Ford /Dm Bannion. Edilh Em 
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response id the work in question. Such was the rationale. The 
fuel remains that the Movie critics only described 111ms \h at 
i hey loved I apparently a description of a film you disliked 
would He biased and misleading, a regrettable weakness from 
which ‘positive' descriptions were somehow mysteriously 
immune); their descriptions, while Usually scrupulously 
"accurate' in terms of the tactual informal ion they conveyed* 
plot, camera-style. editing!, cle,, were, when they were worth 
reading, animated hy that love. The evaluation was there, but 
pretending n wasn't: invisible, under the cloak of 
'object ivijy.' 

Essentially, Movie criticism retained its links with the tradi- 
(ioii.i I function of art. as it has always (with a very wide range 
ol spec die cnlturaJ/hiMorical variations) been perceived and 
experienced. By the end of the decade those links had been 
brutally shattered and evaluation declared either retrograde 
or merely beside the point- I Nad better at this stage define 
what I take the traditional function of an In have been (and 
whai fur most of us u still is, all intimidations to the con- 
trary k Perhaps ] should write ‘functions,’ in the pin rat, 
[hough the various partly distinguishable functions intri- 
cately interact, merge into one another. Hirst, then, there is 
the simple function of giving pleasure. I he forms of 'pleasure' 
ranging from casual amusement to the most intense religious 
exallaliun, the varieties of pleasure asked of art. in any par- 
ticular time and place, depending upon cull u ral/htstorkaJ 
specilicuy. Tile pleasure given by art is | potentially at least l 
extremely complex There is the pleasure of recognition and 
familiarity, alw ays reassuring hit lowest, the enjoyment of a 
joke lhal flatters one's own prejudices); there is the pleasure 
of novelty, ol difference, of being told something we didn't 
already know or had never thought. It seems probable that 
the richest works of art developed out of an interaction 
between those two phenomena flhe operas of Mozart and the 
plays ol Shakespeare would he obvious examples J. One of the 
finest pleasures oi art is that of extending and expanding 
one's own experience, by growing to understand and 
embrace other people, other sensibilities, inher cultures, the 
expansion of our own emotional and intellectual potential I 
can testify to ihc crucial importance lo me — growing up in 
an oppressive, emotionally and ml died nulls const net trig. 
British middle-class environment — of discovering, during 
m> adolescence, duncal music. Whole worlds of experience 
suddenly opened up to me, accessible I hough previously 
unimaginable: the successive discoveries — Tchaikovsky, 
ftcclhovcn* Stravinsky, Bach, Mozart — completely hapha- 
zard, accompanied by no sense of cultural determination or 
historical background, totally transformed my life, awaken- 
ing me to the sense of human potential beyond any thing tlui 
my immediate environment recognized or could cope with. I 
am glad no one informed me at that time that all I was 
experiencing were various assemblages of culturally con- 
structed signifies. Centra ho all these forms of pleasure is the 
sense ol sharing, of pari ici pul ion and identilleanon: learning, 
often slowly and painfully* to share the experience of the 
maker or makers of the work, and to identify imaginatively 
wilh l ha l experience. 

Obviously, the experience of sharing, of participation, of 
idem tficat ion | which we know can never be perfect* always 
coloured hy our own subjectivity! depends upon a stnmg 
sense ol personal authorship With the rise of semiotics, per- 
sonal authorship — or indoidual crtalmly — was declared 
to be no more than a 1 atunus- illusion; works of art are not 
products of the individual^ drive to create, hut of ideology, 
As si >on as one accepts this, the w hole traditional function of 
art as I have described K collapses. The problem k that u is 


not easy lo accept — or even to irrotp — the function that is 
supposed to have replaced u. A work of art is not — we are 
now to believe — produced h> the artist’s desire to satisfy 
her/his creative impulses and share experiences* ait nudes, 
values, with others; u consists merely of a collection of signi- 
tiers (preconstructed, seemingly. by the culture} more or less 
intricately combined. The organic has been replaced by the 
mechanistic, the artist %trugghng to comprehend* cope with, 
and it possible resolve urgent problems of hung has been 
replaced hy a child building a structure w ith a meehano set, h 
seems that we should not even express a preference for one of 
these structures over another: if evaluation is 'out*' then pre- 
sumably the implication is iliat all such structures are of 
idem teal value* for if their value is ntti identical why are we 
supposed lo find the qualitative differences not worth dis- 
cussing? The question of function remains somewhat obs- 
cure. if it is not what we had supposed il to he P then what h 
it? Why have we been so stupid as lo allow ourselves lo 
become emotionally involved with a sei of preconst ructcd 
signs. 1 Why have people like Bnlhovcn and Van Gogh been 
so stupid as to believe they were producing personal state- 
ments that also had eu llural sign i Ilea nee, (hat spoke for both 
themselves and (heir culture? I have noi seen this question 
tackled within the semiotic tradition. perhaps because I he 
imp lie il answer to il would seem slightly absurd were M lo be 
^lt oul: L works of an' ( mechanist jc, predetermined) are 
jhihIljcci! in order lo give semioticians (superior, knowing. 
mn predetermined I At beM the opportunity to deconstruct ihc 
ideology of their culture, at worn ihc opportunity to show 
off. 

It has come to seem to me but another manifestation of the 
incredible sickness of our civilisation. Are we trapped in a 
universal death w ish? — Do we really all warn |o be dead? On 
ihc one hand the building of nuclear power, the pollution of 
i he environment* the spread of conservatism with all its con- 
comic ants — the endorsement of wealth, ihc proliferation of 
poverty, the deliberate erosion of women’s rights* native 
American rights, the sharp increase of racism full of which go 
together in intricate interconnection): on I he other tart so far 
as it still mailers — having complacently accepted its social 
role of 'the academic' il has forfeited much of its signifi- 
cance},. the perverse denial by intellectuals of everything that 
fumlami fUti/h mailers, that gives life meaning, the only force 
l ha l could rejuvenate and transform the civilisation; creativ- 
ity, When I llrsl encountered the semiotics movement (in 
England in I he early '7tK, when semiology became I he official 
methodology of Screen), u scented — although perversely 
abstruse, niyshllcaiory and jargon- ridden — genuinely prih 
gressive and political Today. I understand dial there are 
university counts m ‘postmodernist* semi<tties that are 
explicitly anti -feminist and uni i- Marxist, and that teach the 
new generation of pi Henna I revolutionaries that nothing can 
be done and all action ts meaningless. Within (he present 
cultural circumstances, to give one's students ihe sense that 
they can't change anything is probably the vilest crime any 
teacher can commit. But even aside from what ! charitably 
assume are atypical aberrations, who really, m academic cir- 
cles. cares any more, since the decisive moment when we 
learm that everything can be deconstructed? h gives us a nice* 
secure, impregnable posit inn: Everything is mechanistic* 
everything is determined, so we can sit back and enjoy our 
yuppie affluence, meanwhile churning out scholarly papers 
that pay duliful lipserviee to feminism and political libera- 
tion. hnt prove ultimately that every thing is really hopeless 
and we can all sit comfortably on our fat asses mounting ihc 
pity of it all and relishing our fife is mignotti, along with the 
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wive* and vcnaith who have prepared them In r Lis I've been 
there Mr years now 1 ’^c seen if all. 

1 1 is mu difficult «t> we why icaderon. E lien Miidy allowed 
itvdl fu*kk from a lew isolated pockets of resistance) to be 
appropriated, oven* hdrmngly, by semiuttcv In the cady 
daw, vciniotiis promised much* and wiili such ainfidcrcc; 
n wav to be the answer to all crihcal/ttieoreiieal problem*, 
transcending every theory of Him that had hitherto been pro- 
pnsed. rendering ohsolete all other lypes <>r critical discourse. 
Consequently, it ci inferred upon film study a convincing 
ucadcriiic respectability: unlike previous discourses on aes- 
thetics* it wits 'scientific , 1 its fi rulings were verifiable. And no 
vcmiofitiuii. once 'hooked , 1 seems ever to have suffered from 
doubts- doubts, especially . as to wlial was the cost of this new 
hegemons, doubts about the omissions anti suppression* 
on which it was conslrutld Vcademia had always hud prob- 
lems coping wuh an (i lie history of which goes way back lo 
the struggles to include 'Literature" other than ‘Classical' — 
i.e. Creek mid tjilm — literal me in the university curricula I 
Art is by definition not \eieiliilk.' and no attempt to encom- 
pass it m a 'scientific' discourse, though it may hase us provi- 
sional Lives, cun ever he adequate (the hisic crime ol semiotics 
was Us pretence to adequacy |. The function ol art, both per- 
sonal and social, is deeply involved with our emotional life: 
emotions are noi merely ’unscientific/ they are also unaca- 
demic I hnversity professors are not supposed to discuss the 
feelings (elation, despair, disturbance, etc. } that a given work 
amuses in them: in other words, they are expected to elimi- 
nate from their professional discourse ail relation to art s real 
I unction. Students, correspondingly, are taught to suppress 
their feelings {that is to say, their active engagement in ‘read- 
ing' the work adequately) in favour of the elaboration of 
statement* that can somehow be regarded as verifiable, as 
opposed to the type of provisional agreeuvcni /disagreement 
(Leaves ‘This is so, isn’t it r /‘Ycs, but . . .* 3 that diaraeler- 
i^o the liner ty|Ks ol critical discourse/colliibivratitm. Thai 
these 'verifiable* statements rest ujv>n a structure of theories 
that are both unproven and improvable is a point that is 
conveniently ignored. This is why most papers read mil al 
conferences, and most student essays, are so boring: all the 
potential life has been dehberalely and perversely forced oul 
of them. Film study once had l he potential to challenge the 
whole constricting and oppressive concept of hhe academic/ 
lo be the vanguard of a revolution within I hat concept: 
instead, U has void out to it. 

If university students ever tec I inclined to start a new revo- 
lution (it could hardly develop in isolation, only as par! of a 
general movement m the culm ref it could well begin as a 
revolt agamsl the 'academic': the restrictions on thought and 
feeling that the university curriculum imposes, in the content 
of n* courses, in the careful regulation of the students' inter - 
esls and desire in the imposition of essay topics, in fhc 
demand fur a certain correct* style, for constricting rules of 
essay construction, for the deployment ol currently fashion- 
able jargon and the thought -pat terns it reproduce liv 
should students — the future of civilisation, if indeed, it has 
nine — ttiilm courses? Why shouldn't they kad them? Stu- 
dents would do well to regard university piofesscsrs as their 
own employees, and treat them as such: alter all, in siricl 
economic terms, it tv the students, ultimately, who pay their 
planes, culver direct I % (in fees* or indirectly (by agreeing 10 
participate m higher education) ll is the students who should 
design the curriculum calling in the professor* in an advisory 
capacity warn ever they tec! they might be of use I very sel- 
dom, if my estimate ol many of my ex-colleague* is accurate 
and representative). 


Ans valid revolution must come from below as .1 |>opular 
movement: a revolution can never Ik imposed Ihai h whs 
an ’academic’ resolution wmild have to come Irom the vili- 
iknls S think many teacher* would he ready to join it it is 
not only the students who are oppressed by the system. I he 
pres.su res ot eonh 1 rm it y a re e* 1 Ten se 1 1 is 1 mly 1 n my 1 : 1 *t y ear 
that I have l aught a course which 1 can remcmlxrr wuh sumc 
pride, though my own contribution to u was extremely ten- 
ia Ine, and what I am proud of ls mv ability, at last, to "let 
go,' to take a relatively passive role. The course — rm own 
project — wav an interdisciplinary I me Arts course on some 
of the major current* of 2 tkh century callure. wuh reference 
lo him, music and literature (the only Helds 111 which I can 
chain any expertise) Mthough I produced, at the outset, the 
requisite list of book* lo he read and works to Ik studied, 
(partly to safisfy the bureaucracy) — wc began with Mahler 
and Tolstoy, and ended with A Qwstim t*f Wrttre, tik 
f Jb-fift, and 1 he symphonic* ol Sullirtcn — 1 really made up 
tile course as 1 went along, iecliuc mv wav troin week to 
week, asking both myself and the students the fundamental 
questions: What in the contemporary crisis ol our civlIis.i- 
tion, perhaps ot t/mciv ilisuliou. when the future of ihc planet 
itself mav be in jeopardy — w hat is important? W lui should 
be discussed, in the contest ol the arts" What wt tfrtr'n? I gave 
the students total freedom m what they wrote 01 produced la 
lew ilid largely non-verbal graphic preseiua lions). If they 
asked me what ! warned, 1 told them dial the only condition 
was that their woik should respond io the question, What 
does it mean, how doe* it led. tci be alive in the 3 Hih ceiiuirv * 
and \ quoted Diaglu lev's famous demand to (/tvcleuLi: 
'Astonish me.' They did; I hat e never before received such an 
ama/ing assemblage ol original and exciting work. Several ol 
the essays moved me to tears 

Universities should he run by amt lor the students. At 
present, they seem lo he, predominantly, places where pom- 
pous people wuh l J h. IK can devekvp their own sense oi sell- 
importance through ihe wielding of power Ibc fir^t reform 
no lecturer, professor, etc , should have the power ot award- 
ing grades for a course. I In* simple and material furienon is 
in fact the whole basis for professors" alleged "authority 1, fas 
opposed to the valid 'authority* of someone who has some- 
thing urgent lo say ): it \ as has ic as that. Deprive a professor 
of his/her power [o award a grade lor the course, and she 
only criterion fur that course would he the ability to interest 
students: to most academies, ll terrifying thought. 1 can see a 
n Limber of my ex-colleagues having fully justifiable night- 
mares over it. Yet how humiliating, 10 feel in your heart that 
your students fill your classroom, not because they want ut 
hear and discuss whai you have lo say, but because they hope 
for a H+\ And how shameful to be enmpheit with that form 
of blackmail: to stand in front ot a class knowing that most 
of the students prevent are listening lo you. not because they 
care a damn about what you are saying. bLit because they lire 
anxious about their degree and led they must reproduce 
what soli tell them in order us pass vour course. Students 
should he willing 10 sil and listen to a professor only so long 
as they sincerely believe that what s/he is saying is important 
and relevant — relevant noi |U*i to the immediate topic or 
the course content, bn I to life." and thar lives and only so 
long as he is rcaily to listen 10 ffum. without coiuievecnMon 
fihey mav not have so many fact* antt dale* at their finger- 
tips, hul they may know a hell of a lot more about life/ 
w Inch is the pointl ( )ne of the finest compliments l have ever 
been paid — ami simultaneously, one ol the most tlamning 
indictments of university education m general — occurred at 
1 he end of my Iasi course, when a student (a Him major) came 
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up and told me Ehac th is was the llrsi course he had i Likin 
where l he instructor had ntrt made him fed stupid and 
'talked him down 4 when he incd 10 give his own view of a 
film, If students would only realise the power (hey have — 
Without them, a university could not escust — they might cease 
to tolerate such situations, and such teachers. 


T 1 here has always been a certain, and necessary, gulf 
between artist and entie. the artist understanding his 
work in one way* (he critic in another, which the arlisl 
may not he able to recognize (in some cases justifiably, in 
others as a perhaps necessary defence!. Bui in recent years 
the gulf has become unbridgeable: it seems unlikely that Liny 
l rue artist could see his work in I he way proposed by scmjoti- 
dans, which denies the creative function altogether. If s/he 
did, then why produce it, as it no longer const itules a crea- 
tive act or personal statement but must be read (or "dcctm- 
si meted') as a kind of automatic 'writing' authored by (he 
culture ('The author does not write, he is written')? What 
artist wishes to he reduced k> the status of scribbling auto- 
maton? I certainly believe that artists are not able to urideN 
stand fuily the implications of their own work, and I think in 
many cases it is important to them that they don't total 
selfconsciousness has not shown itself particularly congenial 
lathe production of great art. Creativity (which is all that we 
are ever likely to know of "god/ w hatever that phenomenon 
might be) works in very mysterious ways* most of them quite 
beyond the reach of semiotics. Yet any artist when s/he 
authorizes publication of a work, thereby accepts a personal 
responsibility for it. Here I am clearly on the artisCs side: a 
critical theory lhai has deliberately cut itself oil from (he 
recognition of creativity, individual achievement, and per- 
sonal responsibility, automat tea Ely invalidates itself It may 
produce important incidental insights, and be valuable lor 
that, but it cannot pretend to interpret the whole of ihe artis- 
tic process or the meaning of ibe works that process 
produces. 

ff the purpose of this article (which, transcending its orig- 
ins, can be read as a companion piece lo the article on Alice 
Miller that appeared in the last issue) can be summed up in a 
single, simple formula, I would say that it is to reinstate ihc 
appeared in ihc last issue! can he summed up in a single, 
word 'creativity* in the available and acceptable critical 
vocabulary. If we donT believe m our own creativity — which 
ls essentially a rehgtr>u\ belief, in the widest sense of ibe 
word — then I don't understand what we are living for. To 
lose touch with the concept — I would prefer lo say the 
rrattiy — of our creativity is to become detached from the 
sources of life and ibe motivation for action. Only the crea- 
tive forces can save our world; that is why il is necessary 1 lo 
attack the enemies ot creativity at every level, wherever they 
manifest themselves, within the organized religions, withm 
national and international politics, in gender politics, m (he 
educational system, in academia . . . 

The notion of creativity solves a number of problems. For 
a start, it resolves that tedious old Opposition, source of much 
futile wrangling, art/entertainment: Ingmar Bergman is an 
"anisl . 11 Howard Hawks an "entertainer/ but both must be 
seen as intensely, obsessively Creative"; the difference is 
simply between the ways in which the creativity b mediated 
(the area in which semiotics becomes helpful), as all creativity 
— all human emotional and intellectual activity — must be. t 
have argued a I length, in the imroduction to fiitckco-ck's 
/VAfti Rtvt sirtrf ( reprinted elsewhere in this issue). For a rein- 
statement of concepts of personal authorship, suitably nulli- 


fied m the light of experience, and I shall not repeat (he 
argument here It docs, however, seem pertinent lo insist 
again on the harmfulness of the c it her/or opposition that 
semiotics has set up: either works of art are produced by 
individual geniuses out of their god-given imaginations, or 
they are cultural/ idcologica I products. Neither term of ihc 
opposition is remotely acceptable in itself. Works of art are 
produced by people whose creativity has crystallized into a 
specific drive, working within, and partly determined and 
restricted by, specific cultural formations: they have been 
formed by the culture, and use its available conventions, but 
they are not its slaves or puppets. The art that wishes to 
assert that i( is produced outside cultural determination, that 
wants to be perceived raunmcdi&lcd personal expression li e. 
certain forms of avant-gardism), has never interested me, 
though it occasionally produce* in novations that can be 
incorporated into mainstream art. The richest an has always 
accepted ihe inevitability of mediation and gladly hi.lJl crea- 
tive use o i ihe available conventions, frequently developing 
them to the point where they are transformed (Shakespeare, 
Mozart. Mizoguchi . . J, 

The w idespread contemporary cn ticaL/theoretiol hostility 
lo mainstream cinema is, by implication, a hostility lo the 
traditional concept and Function of art itself and a desire to 
replace u with a different function. I think this enterprise 
rests upon misconception and confusion. The new concept 
cannot possibly rrphtt I be old, because I lie function of tlic 
^irt '' it gave rise to would he completely different: one can't 
"replace 1 a lawn-mower with a hair-dryer. This new concept 
has two (often distinct, sometimes overlapping) components; 
The notion lhat art should have fhrea social/ political el feci 
(Ihe "agitprop" component); the notion ihat every work of 
art, to be significant, must be forma Ih innovative, decon- 
structing she existing cunvenlions, In fact 'innovative' is in 
this context an inadequate Term Beethoven's "Ernies' sym- 
phony was certainly innovative, but it can easily be demon- 
strated lo have developed out of what preceded il- particu- 
larly the late symphonies of Mozart and Haydn: Beethoven 
simply achieved an unusually long and audacious leap. The 
concept of innovation current today seems lo involve doing 
some! lung entirely different from anything done before — a 
virtual impossibility, hence the desperate lengths to which its 
practitioners have been driven, L-.g. John Cage's L ci im posi- 
tion " consisting of Five in mutes ol si knee: hence aUu ihe 
difficulty of building any steadily evolv trig avant-garde tradi- 
tion |a contradiction in terms, since "tradition' is precisely 
what such work seeks to destroy). 

t am frankly not interested in this second component- The 
rationale behind most of its prsniucls has Keen the explora- 
tion of the material properties of Film, and ibe result has been 
to demonstrate quite convincingly that the material proper- 
ties of film are not in tktmsefrts very interesting and that any 
art form built strictly upon them is likely to be extremely 
limited and impoverished. I am not of course hostile to inno- 
vation. provided one docs n't make a fetish out of it; anything 
that oflers artists more tools, a wider range of materials, 
more possibilities of expression, ts to be welcomed on princi- 
ple- An innovation — technical or formal, or simply an 
extension of admissible subject matter — is valuable in reU- 
lion to its use. Haydn was 'innovative' at many poults m bis 
Jong career, but many of his symphonies, quartets, etc., capi- 
talize on innovations he had already introduced, and they 
seem in no way inferior to the works that actually introduced 
them: often, liny are richer. Bach in his day was regarded as 
a conservative in comparison to composers who arc now 
forgotten outside academia (they have become 'of historical 
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interest '|; he simply made incomparably intelligent ami 
resourceful u*c of I he innovations of olhers. An 'innovative' 
work is nol nemsarity of an\ particular artistic value; the 
innovation may be valuable (because of the ways in w hich n 
tan he used), while ihe work may not be. It remains irue that 
ihe important innovators — Haydn, Beethoven, Mahler, 
SchAnbcrg, for example — have general ly been great artists 
as well., creativity having ihe tendency of pushing against 
boundaries, often impatient ly; hul ihe great artists are not 
necessarily importunl innovators. ft can certainly be argued 
[hat ihe greatest single achievement of the so-called ‘Second 
Viennese School' is Alban Berg's Wotzeck, which draws 
upon ihe innovations of Scbflnberg and uses them, on the 
whole, in a more conscrv alive way than their great instigator, 

I musi also take issue here with another contemporary 
critical perversity (as I see it), the unli! recently fashionable 
assault on she ‘dominance of narrative' lhal mainstream 
cinema has foistered upon us so oppressively. iTie ‘domi- 
nance of narrative' has nrprehensivcly impeded ihe full flow- 
ering of the potential of film as a medium, that potential 
consisting, apparently, of a sc! of forma l/lechnical devices 
ihe development of which should be an end in itself, outside 
the dominance of anything else. ( Ibis is essentially ihe view , 
as I understand it, of Noel Burch in his formalist period and 
of i he ‘Wisconsin nccnformalisl school' in its remoter reaches 
of speculation. It should be added, in fairness, that neither 
seems now to stand hy his/iu earlier theoretical excesses, to 
judge from the 'revisionist' introduction to the laser edition 
of Burch’s Theory of Film Practice, or David Bond weirs 
recenl bock on Om), It will be seen lhat this view merges 
easily with ihe view of innovation discussed above 

I think myself that narrativily* though not the only poteiv 
tuil of cine mu, was and remains l he most importunl and the 
one still capable of ihe richest and most complex develop- 
ments. It is certainly a potential inherent in the medium itself, 
and not dismiss! blc as an imposition on it of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy. Narrative is already inherent, potentially, in photo- 
graphy. and in representational painting; a picture of a tree 
tells us. to adapt C hristian Me!?, not merely ‘Tree/ hut ‘Here 
is a irec.' The beginning of a narrative? rather, perhaps, the 
middle of a narrative. The tree has a history: a past, when it 
was a seed, and a future, when it will be umber, or fertiliser 
for subsequent trees. It also has a more circumscribed his- 
tory, imaged ul a specific nine of day Of night. As soon as you 
move into film, the perm Jw/ narrative becomes actualized; a 
shot of a leaf stirred by a breeze is already a story. One 
might, of course, postulate a narrative cinema that eliminated 
or marginalized human beings, |a cinema that Q/u and 
Mi/oguchi. despite the posthumous theori/mg of the forma I- 
isls. happily never succeeded in realizing)- Such a cinema 
might be a beneficial reminder of ‘Otherness/ but it could 
never play a central role in western culture (for better or 
wore) 11 doesn't appear, so far. to have been developed in 
any culture, and certainly run in Japan. fThere is a lol more 
in sa> on that subject" 1 propose lo devote an article to Ozu in 
a later issue of CineAction!. wherein I shall endeavour to 
rescue his uork from ihe clinches n( unslormalism). The 
West must, I am at raid, pursue its own destiny, for belter or 
for worse. We certainly have il m our power to affect lhal 
destiny. but not by deflecting aiienlion from human interac- 
iion (also known as ’narrative") 

I I has been customary, since the early days of the semiolog- 
ical takeover, to denounce me as a ‘humanist,' and die fore* 
going paragraphs will once again confirm this view. 1 1 huma- 
nism is defined as Having a primary interest in human life, 
human potential, human creativity, human relations — per- 


sonal, social . political/ then i plead guilty and remain 
repentant Ibis interest also sceira lo me lo provide the 
subject matter of significant narrative art — agam by 
definition. 

11 1 am sceptical about the value often attributed to the 
‘formalist innovation’ side of avant-gardism, on the Either 
hand I fully acknowledge the value of 'agitprop : the 
attempts of artists to make a direct intervention within a 
specific scl of si*v i d/political circumstances, in order to efTcct 
or at least influence immediate change. The Junction of agit- 
prop is, however, quite distinct from the function of the art 
with which, as a critic, 1 am primarily concerned (though 
both may. in specific circumstances, be produced by the same 
artist). The difference can be seen clearly if one considers the 
criteria for evaluation that are relevant to the two categories. 
The criteria bv which one judges a piece of agitprop are; 1 H 
it on ‘my’ side? and 2, Is it likely to be politically effective in 
influencing people here and now and promoting a specific 
definable end 11 Certainly, there are sets of political circum- 
stances of such urgency (one could instance many in the 
world today , and might well argue that they have become all 
pervasive) in which the production of agitprop becomes top 
priority and the production of art almost frivolous, (Fur an 
intelligent defence of art in a period of social crisis, see Hin- 
demith's opera Maths tier Mater}. When a piece of agitprop 
has fulfilled (or failed lo fulfil) its function, it hecomes of 
merely historical or merely aesthetic interest 

The criteria by which one judges works of art are quite 
other, and resist any simple definition of this kind: the aim of 
art is not susceptible to pat summary (which is il* strength, 
not its weakness). The criteria would include terms (none of 
which must he taken as absolute or prescriptive) such as 
complexity, intelligence, sensitivity, emotional generosity; 
relevance to ‘life/ as well as land in close and necessary con- 
junction with) the aesthetic criteria of form, structure, style. 
The significant fusion of these two sets of criteria ts what 
Leavis sums up in his indispensable terms 'enactment' and 
‘realization/ 

It w ill he objected (quite rightly) that the above is still too 
simple, that the opposition arl/agilpmp is often not so clear- 
cut. (1 leave aside here the question of ‘propaganda*: I 
assume that the distinction between propaganda and agit- 
prop is that the former is produced by those in power and the 
latter by those who wish to overthrow it My argument there- 
fore has no room for propaganda). Middiemtirch is a work of 
art, the grafitti ‘NO TO HOMOPHOBIA' which is still, at time 
of writing, on prominent display at York University is a piece 
of agitprop. But what of, for c sample. Marlecn Gurris's 
admirable A Question of Silence?, art or agitprop 1 Clearly, it 
contains element* of both. What I am trying lo define, how- 
ever, is a difference in function, and there is no reason w hy 
two distinct functions should nut in certain circumstances be 
combined, become fused- In general, it is not the function of 
art to effect direct and specific social change: if it does, it does 
so incidentally Works ol art | not necessarily good one*) (hat 
have had direct, discern ihle r statistically demonstrable sixial 
effect are very rare indeed; t! was reported that many people 
joined the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament after seeing 
On the Ht itch (how long the impetus lasted U less easily verifi- 
able ); and Oliver T»tsi reputedly influenced changes in ihe 
Poor Laws in Victorian Lngland (a* the most disgraceful 
poverty — disgraceful from the viewpoint of the culture that 
permits il — is still very much with us and around us, the 
changes, though obviously valuable for then lime and place, 
cannot be held to have been very radical)- There docs not 
seem to me lo he any contradiction m applauding these 
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work* lor the effect they produced while insisting thal f)a Me 
Hem ft l> h> Hr ► stretch ol the irnagirualion a great Cl I mi and 
ili.n Oliver J’yitu is very far front beings among Dickens's 
greatest novels. This does juk mean that art has no social 
el Ecu simply ilia i n is iiiijjossuhJe to measure it Ikmiheyand 
Son. Hindi formally “enacts' and * realizes’ its themes in wavs 
ol w hk li i he I bckciis i>i ( Mix n / Vijf was incapable. remains 
itnUn one o| she greatest feminist novels in the whole of 
hicmiLirt-. hcvatisc ns analysis goes much deeper than any- 
thing likely (even today ) Ni be laLilitil b\ law. 

Agitprop is lor a lived and definable purpose: art is not. 
lh.il is iis weakness or you like), but il is also the deft nil ion 
of its import a nee, and why, even in an age as desperate as 
oars, hi continues to me in our attention and commitment It 
is rioi easy In defend arl from any practical, immediate, polit- 
ical viewpoint, and one can certainly understand the im pa- 
ne nec with n of pcopk who want to see ex cm lung change 
arul change quickly il hope u will be clear that I strongly 
sympathize wilh them) \rt can be appropriated for id I sorts 
ol purpose* (and by all classes or groups ol pcopkk rnanv of 
them reprehensible m ihe extreme. We are all familiar, for 
example, with the use of opera as a social event fur the 
wca 1 1 In io display I heir clothes, wives, their wives 1 jewels, 
and ol course then “culture':; foul docs anyone who grasps the 
significance of Verdi's operas wish to relegate them to that 
I unction' 7 I hen there as the oft -quoted case he doesn't matter 
whether ii is facl or myth, as it rs perfectly plausible) of the 
concentration vamp comma ndanl who used io relax alter the 
onerous dunes of the day by playing Schubert on the piano. 

I he answer to that one seems io me as simple: to use Schu- 
bert merely as an escape is to demonstrate one's lota! inahtj- 
i l y lo understand him. Ihe disturbing fact remains: art 
always oilers that licence. You can choose to ignore il* mean- 
ing uiuJ imbibe u as ‘culture’; you can read /JmqiArv md Son 
“jusi loi die story / and lake nothing else away from u. This ts 
not because the jielse compromises/ “sugars the pill/ etc. ft 
is rallier because great art does not deliver messages or tell 
people exactly what they should do. but at tempi s lo repres- 
eru. explore and criticize human experience a-v fully and hon- 
es Ely a* possible, and the more complete and adequate I he 
rcptcscriEaiion. the easier to ignore or minimize ihe criticism, 
since experience is always many-sided and ambiguous. 

I fie answ et to these perplexities seems to me not ( hti rejec- 
tion of arl hut its redemption, which is synonymous with ils 
appropriation for radical purposes Such an appropriation is 
per reel ly valid and intellect ually justifiable as n is based 
ELinhkc ilw social displays of operagoers or the relaxation of 
concentration camp commandants) upon a recognition of 
art's true ruiuie. A great work of art is b> definition t w hat- 
ever its more superficial meanings, which could he extremely 
conservative k .in emhodmicin of human creativity; and it is 
Ii Lima ii creativity (the phenomenon that all the dominant 
forces ol %■> lit L-poch. on even level, are bent upon repressing, 
destroying oi denying I dial is ihe basis, validation and impe- 
tus t>f all resistance |o oppression, all protest, all jusiified 
revolution. 

C reativity has perhaps never been utidcrskHid, acknowl- 
edged, and valued ai us worth within capitalist culture: as the 
supreme value of human life, no less, A culture founded upon 
grceil. competition and money-values must at bottom be ter- 
1 died of it. whatever lip-service it pays lo 'art/ 'individual- 
1011/ 'expression/ ete.: a l theta ted erealiviiy could only be 
deeply threatening At some Lkxp level mir culm re acknowb 
edges the threat, and respond* io il: we live in an age when 
creativity is being systematically destroyed or perverted al 
ever \ level, both b> the capitalists and by ihe intellectuals 


who profess to he their enemies Only a lew voices, today, 
speak lor Ilk. and they are in constant danger of being 
drowned out. Who can realize his/her creativity, and whul 
forms can creativity assume as us flesh, in a wor id in which u 
is confronted on all sides by moral ami aesthetic ugliness and 
squalor. and where these — ihe values of consumer- 
cupiialisui — arc raised upas the valuer b% which people are 
supposed lo live? You have only to ride, w uh open eyes on a 
subway train in any ol our cilicx, and examine the advertise- 
ments that surround you. lo recognise the simple truth of this 
assertion It becomes difficult to understand how anyone, 
lea ling through the pages of kts/hcr tiaily newspaper, docs 
not draw (he obvious conclusions and become committed to 
ihe necessity lor revolution: u is unlikch that am page will 
not contain ev idcnce ol some horror dim th tuirtim ooh/e io he 
conditions and structures of wr culture, whether il lie national 
or international, genera L or personal, Irons yei another 
instance of child abuse ihioLigh an exposure of ul another 
political scandal to the report of yet another environmental 
hazard produced and condoned by “bus i ness men' who love 
their clnld ren ami grandchildren so very much but basically 
donT care whether they grow up in a world m which il is 
possible even to survive, provided profits continue so 
accumulate 

**+ 

I want to develop the argument for ihe radical appropnu- 
lion of art, and I shall argue il at its most dilllcuh, i a king 
as my example not live cinema tthe political dimensions of 
which — Irom melodrama lo screw ball comedy, from musi- 
cal to fdm from western to horror film — should by now 
he obvious enough |. bui the apparently abstract, non- 
narrative, an ol classical music, where one cannot point to 
such obviously 'polflkar features as the presentatkvn of 
characleroeJal tonihips, etc. And I shall make I lungs even 
more difficult for myself by concern ruling on ihe most seem- 
ingly abstract of all great composers „ (he man wKn, at one 
singe of a long and varied career, actually declared dial 
music, hv its very nature, is incapable ol expressing anything. 

I am thinking less here uf Stravinsky's early balJeis (die m>- 
called 'Rus&ian period/ where ihe major mlluenee was Ikb^ 
lissy) than of the extraordinary succession of assured, mature 
masterpieces produced Irons ihe ' 20 s on — roughly from the 
Wind Octet lo Agon 

Stravinsky is an especially uxelul figure to evoke in ihe 
context o! semioiics. because no composer has hail a stronger 
sense of music as a sign-swem. tsr series of sign-systems. In 
his mature works lie deliberately employs ihe conventions, 
(he idioms, ol virlualK every period of western music, from 
I be Middle Ages io Schonberg, from Bach lojizz. The result 
is nei e her parody nor pastiche, though u has been mistaken 
for both: although wii and humour play mipunant roles in 
ihe music, we arc never muted lo laugh at or feel superior to 
the conventions it empkns; although I be past ex always pres- 
ent in the music — by reference al least — there is never a 
sense that the past is being reconstructed, fiery work is 
aslonishmgb nm, even when it quotes {see. lor instance, 
whd! Stravinsky don with ihe I heme ol the Burht r t of Smile 
Overture, m the Third deaf of Jett tie Cartel] — mnoi alive in 
l be hs>t sense, usoied in t radii ion but pressing forward to 
new discoveries. Hence. Stravinsky's insistence lhal he wus 
not a 'composer of music 4 but an “invenior of music/ Every 
work — even Ehe rc la lively slight ones — asks to he beard as 
(whatever else besides t an embtvdtmenl and cckhralion of 
creative energy, ol ihe joy of liberated erealivily. a creativjiy 
fuelled by ihe rediscovery of ihe p;ist. The creativity mamf- 
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cstsiisdf, above all- in the music’s ex truofdinary fusion of the 
physical and the spiritual (perhaps us strongest. most con- 
stant characterizing feature). No music is more intensely 
physical If chance initially involved Stravinsky in the balki, 
it was not chance (hat took him hack to it repeatedly, 
through all the transformations of his carter Every Stra- 
vinsky work — not only the ballets or those that hmld expli- 
citly on dance forms — consistently evokes bodily movement 
(it is very difficult to keep still while listening to the Dumbar- 
lr?n Oaks Concerto! k At the same time, the music is perhaps 


unique, in our angtf- ridden century, in ils ranvHirmjr embod- 
iment of spiritual qualifies, such as serenity, joy, exaltation. 
This \s + perhaps why Stravinsky was regarded so often with 
distrust, as some kind of charlatan: his music is so at odds 
wuh the spirit of the age ihal one can easily feel that it has no 
right to exist, Yet the spirituality is never spurious, willed or 
facile: prolonged acquaintance with the music makes it 
impossible 10 doubt its authenticity- It is not, of course, at all 
the kind of 'spirit iialily' to which common usage has accus- 
tomed us: it is a spirituality expressed through emotional 
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lough iiess H ml and energy, the capacity to sustain an appar- 
ertly unqumchable M:nvf of joy Irom nnc^ inner rwnircts, 
in I he face o| [he most daunting odds. 

Ui me specify oik moment out of ihe hundred one might 
i:h«K^e as emblematic: ihe magical moment in the first pm 
if mtffm of A path* where the theme (or more precisely u seg- 
meni of in — in itself a melody of unsurpassable beau tv — es 
played m counterpoint al four different speeds simultane- 
ity by the different sections of the siring orchestra. The 
technical nmr deforce is important, and n is important that 
t he 1 istenef be a w a re of 1 1 : t he sense ol ft [ mi irdinarv hu man 
skills lull 1 1 ling [heir potential is u significant factor m the 
effect. Closely related lo this is the moment's formal salisfac- 
non — ihe sense that certain potentials of the material are 
being fully realized. There is ihe seeming paradox [hat ihis 
high point of form and technique is emotionally a point of 
relative relaxation* ease, serenity T here is also the sense of a 
satisfying order and control 4 benevolent control. a noti- 
repressive order. Ie is one of the transcendental moments of 
ntodei n western music though there are as least half-a-dozen 
others in ihe same score!) — a uiapkfn moment, an emblem 
of utopiii. 

St rav 1 nsk y s mat u re m usic m akes nonsense of a n v si mptis- 
UC opposition between perms lllI expression am! cultural pns- 
dueEion. In fact, the opposition seems to depend for i[s piaus* 
ibklify on the construction of u parody, an absurdly naive 
notion of ’persona] expression;: Mozart was feeling a bil 
gloomy one day so he composed his ti minor symphony* a 
few da vs later he cheered tip and composed the Uupiter/ 
(’■.very great artisi carries within him/her the capacity for 
recalling and drawing creatively upon the widest range of 
human emotional experience, and knows how in use the cul- 
tural!) available signs, idioms, conventions as a medium for 
its expression. Bergman's statement dial he couldn't have 
made The Sitencc if he hadn 'l been, at t hat t ime, a ha ppy man 
is pertinent here, 

Against the utopian experience of Stravinsky's music Hui I 
have med lo describe, f want to set another experience: tha( 
ol wandering ihe *E reels of San Francisco at night and seeing 
the homeless huddled in doorways and alcoves under 
blankets, rags and newspapers Docs ihe toiler experience 
invalidate ihe former, render it frivolous, escapist and mor- 
ally reprehensible? I don + i think so The crucial question js 
ihe use we put it to, for what end we appropriate it. Does one 
separate the two experiences. or juxtapose them? It is very 
easy to see how Stravinsky's music, which in general has no 
explicit or Obvious political connotations* could be used as an 
escape, a fringe: wilh Us apparent denial of engagement with 
ihe social realities it lends itself lo lhal. Ie depends, in the Iasi 
resort, on whether one experiences il as an escape or a utopia, 

(f ihe latter, then il provides a touchstone and context within 
which the monstrous and unpardonable enormities of otu 
cullure can be seen for what they are: instead of a refuge, it 
becomes a further spur to action. The realized sense of 
human potential* of human creativity, a unified physical/ 
spiritual transcendence, when juxtaposed with the realm of 
actual and rmediabte human misery , becomes a virtual pka 
for revolution, for the overthrow of the domination of the 
greed x . ihe selfish. the materialistic, the seekers after wealth 
and power, the petty-minded, the essentially ignorant . . , Ehc 
people who al present determine ihe development of nur 
culture and its fuEure, if it has one. 

Or lake Mahler. The 3 rd symphony is perhaps the most 
comprehensive celcbraE ion of nature and humanity's relation 
lo it in all music: coarse, refined, brutal, lender, raucous, 
gcmle. banah sublime. To listen to 11 wiihin the context of the 


hlmd and brutish devastation of the cris ironment hv capital- 
ism and Stall nisi communism alike — the pincer forces of ihe 
universal death- wish — has certainly become .1 political 
experience, beyond anything Mahler could have envisaged. 
And to listen sermtst} to Janacek s Glagolitic Mass, one 
musl eu her be or become a revolutionary 

1 he const met is>n ol emblems of ui * ipiu — emhi h! i merit s of 
human potential and human creativity at it* highest — is one 
of ihe most important possible functions of art; it is by no 
means ihe only one. There is the strictly complementary 
function leach acquires us validity in part from the coexist- 
ence of the other), the examination and analysis of human 
existence as the artist under stands u: noi Ehe unmediuled 
depiction ol some personal v ision ol some universal ‘reality/ 
"human nature/ "the human condition/ hui Ehe reality ol 
sAKiiil structures. social relations, ihe values and norms ol the 
culture — Ehe kind of critical inquiry round iri classical Hob 
l \ wihhI him at its lines! There is also art of protest, related to 
agitprop Emu more personal, less public, in Us nature and 
ambitions, art ihai nun seem (lifted out of us social context) 
tti amount lo no more than an impotent protest against hit 
nsetf, but which (restored to us social context) reveals itself as 
protest against Hie mewl impossible and crippling social con- 
ditions. Against the utopian art of Strut imkv one miglil set 
Hie dislinctJy nun-utopian art of Shostakovich, music charac- 
Icrizcd by despair, rage and sarcasm. One can readily see it as 
the oilier side of the coin: the protest is against* ultimately, 
Ihe denial ol the utopian potential, and its very intensity 
test i lies to ihe terrible deprivation that results from I hat 
denial: the human need for the availability of the utopian 
vision is made the more poignant and authentic by its 
absence. 

Consider the astonishing creative energy that produced, 
xa>. the Kth symphony, One can relate it, certainly, to influ- 
ences (the past of Russian music, Mahler, and, yes. Stra- 
vinsky at times; anti isn't that Nielsen behind long stretches 
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of the last movement, beginning from the bridge passage that 
leads in so si I rum the Largo? — one would love to know 
whether Shostakovich was actually aware ol 'the Great Dane) 
and to social circumstances (l he suffering epI the 2nd World 
War, rage against the rise of Stalinism). Does this mean that 
she symphony is yel another arrangement of sign i Tiers? — 
i hat it doesn'l correspond to anything chat Shostakovich. as 
a human being m a given ailtiiral/ historical situation, 
thought and felt and meant* — that the computer did not 
compose. Ik- was composed? Ihc very idea lx stupid, pelty- 
m i ruled and installing’ il could be advanced only by an imper- 
ii runt and LindiMinguished mind brol on a malignant des- 
tructiveness toward everything that is of value in human life 
and toward atl i lie significant achievements of human 
civilisation. 

+** 


T he semiotics movement began tin Imglaivd at least) as a 
revolutionary movement committed to the analysis and 
exposure of the manifold form* of oppression; it has 
ended by declaring all human endeavour meaningless. One 
question urgently needs to he asked ami answered: why has a 
whole generation of intellectuals, apparently dedicated to 
transforming the culture radically by undermining ms domi- 
nant norm*, been so perversely preoccupied in expressing its 
discoveries (of which the b.i^ie and most important one x are 
not particularly obscure) in language impenetrable to all but 
the initiated? What can possibly be the pvlitfcaf just tliealion 
for such a strategy? Surely ihis weird phenomenon can be 
explained only in terms of a paralysing ambivalence: the 
sense of the need for a total transformatioii of the social 
structure from itn base upward, involving not merely changes 
on the lex el of politics and economics hut in personal rela- 
tionships. gender roles, taken -for-granted social institutions 
such as marriage and the family, all our social and sexual 
arrangements in all their comforting familiarity. is countered* 
rendered impotent, by a fear lest such a change actually come 
about, lesl words (of winch we have had so many) be con- 
vened into action. So let's keep the new s safe, the possession 
of the intellectuals, wrapped up in esoteric language that only 
a email clue will understand. Finally, the movement has pro- 
duced its necessary and ideal solution: the necessary change is 
proven to be impossible. Furckaf 

To move forward from the impasse one must Hirst move 
back; if. searching lor a route to a new and vital future* one 
has taken a wrong turning and finds oneself Up a dead end, 
one musi Eirx! retrace one's steps to the point where one went 
wrong. I believe that point to be the moment when the intel- 
lect ua Is jettisoned the not um of human crealix ily. To correct 
one possible misunderstanding ol what 1 have written so far, 
let me say here that I intend Ihc term in its widest sense. 
Doubtless the highest manifestation of creativity, us most 
concrete, tangible and irrefutable embodiment, is in the great 
aeh lexeme ms ol art, but these are but the highest expression 
of something far more general, constitutive of liumun-ncss 
itself. What I have in mind is the sense in which we ctam- 
rnonly speak of -creative emotions 1 or “creative relationships; 
and the force of this w ill be immediately clear if we remind 
ourselves that I he opposite of "creative' is "destructive 1 

I take it as axiomatic dial at! authentic manifestations of 
creativity are of value, though the degree will vary enor- 
mously from instance to instance. Because it goes necessarily 
— by definition, one might say — with a high degree of 
sensitivity, creativity is extremely vulnerable, easily damaged, 
wurped. perverted, disguising itself lor protection in coldness. 


negativity and denial. This is how ! see the work of l ynch 
and Cronenberg: that their films are currently held m such 
high esteem testifies to the frightening strength and perva- 
siveness, in our era, of the forces of negativity, Merc the 
artists’ creativity — while Ms authenticity is not in question 
— has been cruelly stunted, the life-affirmation which is cen- 
tral io the creative impulse perverted into attitudes of cyni- 
cism and disgust, allocking live roots of life itself, ITux is whai 
is meant by defining ihc interest of such works as Him* Velvet 
and Dead Ringers as that of the "case? they arc certainly noi 
devoid of either interest or distinction, and there are ways in 
which they can be found useful, as testimonies to the harm 
out culture can (and pervasively does I do to the potential of 
i he human psyche. 

If what one values in art is the manifestation oi human 
crcalivily (the embodied movement of t hough i and feeling, 
intelligence and sensitivity),, then the importance ol evalua- 
tion as die ultimate aim of criticism — the careful arguing of 
value- judgements that are at once responsible and pro vi- 
sional — automatically follows. Semiotics has a perfectly 
valid aiKi useful, bin strictly subsidiary and humble J Line t ion 
to perform tits problem being that it has developed unwar- 
ranted and finally destructive delusions of grandeur); the 
analysis of the conventions and structures ol non-crealive 
artifacts (the wrWv convent iotial, merely commercial, inert 
and mechanical l in order io establish ihc background aganisi 
w hicli truly creative art can be seen for w hat it is. A seminlog- 
ical analysis of a Roy Rogers western, a television sitcom, a 
shampoo commercial, can he (if its point is not blunted by 
Lmperof's New Clothing of pretentious and mystificalory 
jargon I extremely useful. On the oilier hand, a scatological 
analysis, if it pretends to wtt'ifout v. ot a flea vend (mu 1 , a 
Celine and Julie Boating , or even ( descending some w ha t in 

the scale of achievement) a Touch vft.wL is merely presump- 
tuous, II n pretends to adequacy? E gram, hy that qualifying 
clause, that semiotics can be useful m analysing any work 
art, as a means of establishing a work's ilevi.it ton from or 
transcendence of the norms, rather than {as has usually been 
the easel reducing it to them; a means of establishing the 
degree of a work’s generality and conformity, in order to 
highlight ami foreground the important thing, the degree and 
nature of its specificity and distinction, which will always be 
traceable to the creatoiEy of an auihor or authors. The valid 
task of semiotics, in order words, is to sen e the critical I unc- 
tion by clearing away the deadwnod, lacililuluig the exami- 
nation of vital grow ill. From this viewpoint, the entire pur- 
pose Lind raison tfi'ire of Stephen I lea til’s celebrated reading 
of Tom h of £ijf( which remains, lor all i is perversity, among 
the most distinguished achievements of the semiotics move- 
ment in the area ol film! should have been the demonstration 
of the extent to which Welles' creativity (with all us Haws) 
triumphs over ami transforms the inert conventions ili.it con- 
tinue partly to structure ibe narrative. 

Leavis always insisted upon the inseparability, in any 
value- judgement of aesthetics and morality; I would turn 
this duo into a trmmviratc by adding politics: a valid value- 
judgement must he at onee moral, aesthetic and political- l 
am sometimes confronted by the perplexing — I would say 
intrinsically nonsensical — objection that on interest m ques- 
tions of morality is in some mysterious way incompatible 
with, even antagonistic to, an interest in politics. I can only 
axk r in response, if a political judgement, is not a moral 
judgement, then what is it? — what can it possibly mean and 
what can be iix basis? The choice between socialism and 
capitalism, or between feminism and non-feminism (by 
which term I mean an mditYerencc to feminism; mti- 
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feminism* which can rest only on bigotry and blind stupidity, 
docs not merit serious confide radon, despite Ms current hide- 
ous re-emergence), is u nmraf choicer a choice, in my view* 
between morality and immorality. 


B efore passing to speed it -simples ol the kinds of critical 
value judgement that seem to me worth attempt ing L I 
shall sum up l he first part of this article by reiterating 
certain key pomls, They seem to me obvious* but the ab\ ions 
continues to be conveniently ignored by those who land it 
inconvenient . 

I. iTie reason for the rejection ol the concepl (or reality) of 
creativity (one ol the most tteetswry terms m the critical 
vocabulary) is doubtless partly that it inevitably brings in its 
wake other concepts (personal authorship, spiritual values, 
'religious' ctpcner>ce)thal are anathema lo our sell -professed 
'scientific' Marxists (to the disastrous impoverishment of 
Marxism): like creativity* they hale to he rejected as mere 
bourgeois ill us ions , despite ihe I act that they have, m iheu 
infinite manifestations, animated every known culture since 
lhai of i he cave-dwellers* and continue to animate our own 
[in so far as u is still capable of being ammatetf — one should 
not mistake its convulsive mechanistic jerkings for creative 
energy), despite concerted efforts to repress or deny them. 

2. Creativity* though it must be taken as one of the defining 
characteristics of humanity* central to any concept of 'life.' 
if *life" means more than mere men or mechanical existence, 
can only express itscll — embody itself — in ideological 
forms. This is presumably why semiotrdans manage to 
reduce it to some kind of ideological manifestation or func- 
tion: creativity becomes K an effect of the text/ not the force 
that animates it. 

1- Creativity is fostered or stifled by specific cultural condi- 
tions. Given the realities of our contemporary civilisation, it 
is amazing — and a tribute to ns tenacity, ns hncxtinguisha- 
bilily *- to borrow a title from ihe great Carl Nielsen — that it 
survives at a! II, especially as so many of those who should he 
passionately defending, preserving and nurturing it (ihe true 
function of criticism) seem perversely tyrnl on denying its 
reality. 

4. The kind ol use the creative artist makes of the available 
forms — her/his altitude Up those lorms — will depend very 
much upon the whole complex of existing cultural condi- 
tions. It has been possible* m certain phases of our civilisa- 
tion {frequently tbt^se that have been richest in the produc- 
tion of art | for artists to feel comfortable within the available 
forms and able to develop and enlarge them from within 
Bach, Mo/art. Haydn, Shakespeare were all of this type, and 
so were certain of the great directors of the classical Holly- 
wood period (Hawks and Ford, for example). At other limes 
the nature of the artists creativity and her/his situ at ion 
within the culture will make U impossible to work comforta- 
bly within the available loams: the moulds will quickly shat- 
ter from the strain, and new forms will rapidly evolve: Blake 
and Berlioz are obvious examples. Stravinsky, an extreme 
Case, swiftly discovered that the tradition into winch he was 
horn was really of no use to Slim whatever: esen Fireworks 
owes more to Debussy than to Rimsky- Korsakov, and each 
of the three early ballets, though soil in some w ays conspicu- 
ously 'Russian / constitutes a kap away from his immediate 
musical inheritance He eventually felt compelled to con- 
struct his own tradition, out of his progressive discoveries of 
the European past. 


I want to safeguard myself against one other possible mis- 
conception: the notion that ihe critical practice I am 
upholding here lias as ms function the validation/celebra- 
I ion of 'supreme works,' 'immortal masterpieces/ the estab- 
lishment of a 'Pantheon' with (as Ms corollary I the summary 
dismissal of every thing that tails short. I think one needs 
touchstone* It bet are likely to vary widely from person to 
person): winks that embody what one feels to be most valua- 
ble. Otherwise, one can get carried away b\ the pleasures of 
the moment I watched Turner and Mooch the other night, 
and found it a decent, amusing Kittle movie: at least* it wasn't 
hutclul, in the manner ot most coni cm poi art I foils wood 
movies. It I had seen nothing except contemporary I lolly - 
wood movies, and read nothing except Mickey Spillane, arid 
heard no music beyond Billy Joel* 1 dunk I might have 
formed the opinion that it represents one of the peaks of 
artistic achievement. Placed in a context (hat includes Anna 
Karenina (Tolstoy, noi Clarence Brown), the B minor Muss, 
and 7'okyo St&ry\ it appears negligible (which is not to say 
that I am nngraiduE for a pleasant 100 minutes). On the 
other hand, I cun sec some point in devoting ten minutes to 
arguing for the superiority of Turner mti Mooch to K-Q 
(though I do not pro prose to do so here). Mv point is simply 
that discrimination* are worth making at all k-sels of artistic 
aspiration. I think my own record is sufficiently clear on this: 
when I hate argued in the past for the interest and distinction 
of Tom Times at Ridgemom /if. vh and f.u's of a Stronger in 
fetation to the general run of teen sex comedies and slasher 
movies, I don't think I can have been taken as offering Amy 
Hecker King and Ken Wilder horn as the contemporary 
Hollywood cinema’s equivalents of Rembrandt and Leo- 
nardo. But the objection continues monotonously io recur* 
the simplest wa\ of attacking a position of whose validity you 
don't wish to be convinced, remaining the strategy of con- 
structing a parody of it and attacking rhul 

Consider, then, a com pa rison that occurred to me recently 
during a performance by Marianne Faithfull m a San J ran- 
cisco club: W H. Auden's 'ballad L Mia dec: the Beaile*' sung 
Kiranot Rigby* and The Raitad of Imcy Jordan b\ Shd Silver- 
stein. made famous by Faithfull in her album Broken English, 
ibe rendition subsequently taken up by Makavejcv for the 
soundtrack of Montenegro (Faithfull repeats it in her new 
album Blazing A Hdr, with immensely clearer diet am — - one 
can at last get all the words 1 1« It might hx*k at first sight hke a 
simplistic and trifling exercise: the work of one of the 20th 
century's most ’brilliant’ intellectual fxxts placed beside a 
couple of (presumably) ephemeral pop songs. In fact, it is 
Miss Oft and Eleanor Rigbv that seem to me to belong most 
significantly together {though there, loo. there are discrimi- 
nations to he made), with Lucy Jordan detlmtively 'placing 4 
them both. I am also not troubled b\ the fact that wc are 
comparing works in different media fa poem, two songs); 
clearly, one Cannot separate Tieonor Right and l.un Jordan 
from the familiarity of their respective performances (so that 
authorship becomes problematic). but my concern here is 
with overall c fleet, and w nh the nature of the intelligence and 
sensibility in evidence. Obviously, the nature of ihe audience 
implicitly being addressed t * of prime importance . 

Miss Gee and Eleanor Rigby are linked* for alt the disparity 
m authorial ambition and the audience addressed, by the fact 
ihai they are both by men. about women* and by their con- 
descension toward their subjects — far more obnoxious in 
Auden than in the Beatles, Auden's poem, indeed, is the kind 
of object one wishes to hold at arm's length, one's fingers on 
one's nose. Even its form and manner seem condescending: 
Ihe great intellectual poet goes slumming, generously reach- 
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mg down to the kvel of thu*c who are (understandably) 
battled hy i he determinedly crabbed and convoluted obscuri- 
ties of his “serious' work. Auden's intellectuality (a 
characteristic never lo he contused with intelligence) has in 
general as us main object t he establishment of his superiority 
to his readers (the intellectual izing proving, on inspection, so 
be in most cues devoid of significant substance, a mere c scr- 
ewing of cerebral tissue), In Miss Gte Auden's need lo estab- 
lish superiority is extended to his subject, a function tor 
which Miss Gee is ihe ideal construct; to what, more than lo 
an “old maid , 7 could a male (even, somewhat shamefully* a 
gay one} fed more grandly superior. p Miss Gee suffer* from 
the Freudian cliche of producing a cancer instead of a hahy 
| she is a victim of sc Alia I repression. the only reason why a 
woman might wish to remain unmarried), and ends up, 
coldly dissected, as a medical specimen. On the level of con- 
sckHis intention Auden apparently wants 10 convey his out- 
rage at such callousness; yet the callousness is shared, 
unambiguously, b\ the poem. which dissects Miss Gee just as 
coldly, revelling in its own smartness. Consider, in relation to 
any possible express km of compassion, the tone, diction and 
movement of this representative quatrain; 

Ibey Lud her on the (able. 

The vl intent* began Eo laugh; 

And Mr RfW the surgeon 

Me on Miss (i» in half. 

One could. I think, argue seriously (without making any 
extravagant claim*) that the Beatles in their brief heyday, and 
within their cultural context, represented a more interesting 
kind of creativity than is embodied in the works of Auden. 
Main of their songs (including Ekmor Rigby j significant ty 
extended the range of exprosion and subject -matter of which 
H pop' music was capable. Eleanor Rigby remains, for me, 
somewhat distasteful — perhaps because “expression* and 
'subject matter" haven't quite jelled and the chirpy, jaunty 
tune is at odds with any socially aware compassion one might 
fmd in the lyric*. Compassion, m fact, is again w hat the sung 
lacks, and the elTcct is once again of ccmdcsGcitsion, and the 
establishment of a superiority bordering on (perhaps passing 
over into) contempt: “All the lonely people’ are not being 
offered for our understanding (the question, ‘Where tb they 
all come fromT receives no answer, and there is no sense that 
the song's audience expect* one) but for "us' (that is. the 
youth community | to feel reassured that we are not like them, 
we are not lonely, we Can all come together and cheer at 
Beatles' concerts, And of course we can also have *ex, unlike 
poor Eleanor, At least she is spared the grosser indignities of 
cancer and public dissection, but there remains ihe sense that, 
as did maid/ the loneliness is her just desert 

The essential difference lies m social context and in the 
audience being addressed: the cuiturai meaning of 
Rigby is significantly d liferent from that of Miss free. It is not 
mu rely clear to me jusi how the Beatles' audience, by the 
time of Revolver (the album that introduced Eieatm Rigby } T 
is lo be delmed: certainly it had become much more amor- 
phous than the audience for ibctr early songs The Kings up 
to A Hard Day's Wight (and of course including that album’s 
title-song) seem addressed primarily lo a nvrkmfrdass 
youth audience- Fame changes all that. And of course movie 
stardom - one can see the change enacted in the transition 
from A Hard Day's Sight (the movie) to the very different 
HHpf, where the Beatles kwe their das connotations and 
become generalized emblem* of "liberation' (the film was 
compared by some critics to those of the Marx Brothers}. By 
the time of Revolver the audience his become “youth 1 in gen- 


eral; and the middle- and upper-classes can afford to buy 
more records. The album seems to mark the phase of transi- 
tion, a midpoint in the shift m subject-matter from the 
fatigue and sexual energy of working-class men \A Hard 
Day *, r Sight) to psychedelic experience (Lucy m ihe Sk y with 
Diamonds . m the Sergeant Pepper album! By the time of 
Revolver* also, the Establishment had begun to decree that 
ihe Beatles were “important': they could enlist the aid of Alan 
Civil, the leading horn-player of the Plnfharmonia Orchestra 
who had recently recorded all the Mozart horn concertos 
with Otto Klemperer (see Par b/o One\ h and it would not be 
long before music critics were comparing them I not to their 
disadvantage) to Schubert. I remember that n was around 
this lime that my wile and I (an archery pa l bourgeois couple) 
began to collect Beatles albums, having crinkled up our noses 
in disgust at their earlier elTons,,,, 

The working class tradition from which tile Header came, 
and the generalized youth audience [hey ended up address- 
ing. scarcely offer more progressive attitudes |o ihe unmar- 
ried woman taka L old maid’} Ehan the audience for poems hy 
fashionable intellectuals prior to the emergence of militant 
feminism. Wh.it makes pieamr Rigby so much more accep- 
table than Miss Get i*. nonetheless, its wicial context. The 
quesrion h of who is being invited to feel superior and why. 
At ihe heart (though it doesn’t have one) of Auden's poem is 
the ridicule of a woman who failed to fulfil Iter “true 1 biologi- 
cal function, produced with smog calculation for an intellec- 
tual elite (we needn't he row impressed by Auden's new -found 
“simplicity' — the desire to reach a wider audience never 
amounted to more than the vaguest gesture) assumed lo 
share the attitude. (It l* important that Mira Gee is nni only 
an "old maid’: she inhabits that spectral netherworld that is 
neither working-class — we mustn’t ridicule "ihe workers' 
— nor successfully bourgeois), The Beatles' song, on the 
Ollier hand, is addressed primarily to a disaffected younger 
generation ready (up to a Certain point Mo reject the value* of 
conservative bourgeois ‘ respectability,' though without any 
clear idea of what might replace them; its animus is directed 
as much against organized religion (as depicted in the figure 
of Father Mackenzie and his ‘sermon* that no one will hcarT 
as against old- maniocs*. Its appeal, that av i* to a paimiiaf 
anli-e*tnhltsli merit solidarity (we arc in the age ol lhe “hippie* 
movement!, even at the movnent when the Beatles themselves 
were becoming an EstahhshmenE instil utton. Tfiat seems lar 
less repreherLsibie than the knowing flattery ot an elite. 

The first thing to be said of The Ballad of Lucy Jonbm is 
that it i* the only one of the three examples (having the 
advantage of a later dale) lo view its subject from a feminist 
perspective: which is to say, showing an awareness of the 
rna hues of its female prut agonist's social position The 
second (closely related! is that il alone does not have as its 
creative motivation the desire lo establish superiority to its 
subject. It i* also the onlv one that i> the work of women. (I 
know not lung about Shel Sib erst em. but am assuming she is 
a woman — Shelley? It would be nice tf she turned out to be a 
man, because il seems so important* from every point of 
view, that men should become feminists; that < me fed*, from 
the internal evidence of the sting, that this is very unlikely lo 
be the ease testifies to the distance most men still have lo 
travel before they can achieve real empathy with a woman's 
viewpoint, ) 

The question of audience, and ihe song's relation lo its 
audience, is again crucial Faithful!'* audience cannot he 
assumed to have been comprised exclusively ol militant lenu- 
nists. Her fame initially resEed upon her ignominious status 
as Mick dagger's kwer, and subsequently on her struggle* to 
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overcame her drug problems and on her growing self- 
awareness (and, with il, social awareness). Hie great respect 
that I ill mk her work commands is due partly lo ihe fact lhai 
she never exploits this directly personal background in any 
self-serving way: if certain of her vopgs refer lo it r I he tone is 
never either sell -pitying or sdf-congralulalo«y. She assumes 
that her listeners 'know' all about her, hut she consistently 
mam ta i n h a distance hotb from them and from hendf. an 
impersonal ii y even when she is nos! 'personal.' One might 
say that her performance* evoke Dietrich ralher than Gar- 
land. This gams a special significance from ihe fact ihut the 
audience at ihe performance I recently intended, while il 
included many women, was prcdoffiinanih male Of the 
ihree works \ am considering, The Ballad af Imc i Jordan is 
the only one that ehaf tenges (as opposed to indulging) ils 
audience. 

It is impossible in separate (he s<mg from Marianne Faith- 
full's inimitable rendering ol u (I have never heard il sung by 
anyone else): she has made il Ivers as much as its composer's, 
the extraordinary fusion of anger and compassion belonging 
as much to die performance as to Ihe lest amt melody A I the 
same time, it is obviously import an l that here text ami mel- 
ody are fully integrated: ibere is nothing of lhai sense of 
jarring dislocation between music and subject that one expe- 
rience! w hen listening to A/ftfflnf Rigby, Hut the song belongs 
to Fa uh full ralher as AVfH, fYnagrr belongs to Bette Davis. 
Bell iml it (as performed} lies an authentic pain and st niggle, 
for selfhood, bin also for survival itself. Lucy Jordan, ihe 
bourgeois housewife and mother, whose: 'case 1 is remole 
from Faithfull's own. and who never achieves selfhood, 
withdrawing instead into a Mem pled suicide and insanity, i* 
neither condescended to nor sent internalized; the rendering 
establishes, simultaneously, imaginative empathy and de- 
tachment. Unlike Miss Gee and Eleanor Rigby. Lucy is pres- 
ented as i rapped within a dearly defined context of male 
control, from the nursery rhymes she memorized at her 
Daddy's easy-e hair , 1 Ihrough her preordained role as house- 
wife with us real ansi fantastic options (‘She could clean the 
house lor hoiirs/Or rearrange Ihe flowcrVOr run naked 1 
ihrough ihe shady sheets, screaming all ihe way"), to the 
glamorous wish-fulfilment fantasy, clearly media-inspired, of 
riding ‘through Paris, in a sports ear. with the warm wind in 
her hair.’ into which she f mails and irrevocably withdraws 
The m mg i races Lucy's progress through ibe sterile dea rt li- 
nes* ot her world. in a single da v„ from lier waking + m a w hite 
surbtirban bedroom in a while suburban lown, K to the 
moment when *1118: is led down from her rooftop by a man (In 
whom she dutifully 'bows and curtseys') to *ihe long while 
car that waited past the crowd’ ihe sense of wasted potential 
and specifically of potential in a mule-cnnstmclcd 

culture. Could not be more devastating! y conveyed. Ik 1 tween 
them. Si I verst em and Faithful I \m\x produced a small mas- 
terpiece. Were one working with film si talents one might 
move useful Ey from Thr Batted of tj/cy Jordan to an analysis 
of The Reckfeis Momen t - 


B efore passing to the comparison that provided the initial 
impetus for ihis article. \ want lo stress ibal the reader's 
agreement or disagreement wilh the judge mcnl J have 
reached above seems lo me or incidental importance. I offer 
il, in any case, merely as an example, which could of course 
be multiplied indefinitely. What is of primary impomneeare 
ihe premises and principles involved: 

a. If an mailers to us <rr or/, and iwt merely as cultural data 


lor ‘scientific' deconstruction — if we take il as an activity 
that engages, challenges . affects, modifies our sensibilities — 
then discrimination becomes an essential pan of our critical 
activity as wc experience a given work (at whatever level 
conscious or unconscious, that activity operates), 

b. The criteria by which we evaluate a work will differ some- 
what not only on a basis of individual proclivity but cultu- 
rally and historically, dependent upon the specific sel of cir- 
cumstances m which we find ourselves. My own criteria, for 
example, cannot he quite ihe same as Lcavis's, nol just 
because lama different person bui because I live in a diffcr- 
enl age and a very different cultural situation. (This is noi to 
*ay that there is no correspondence whatever; simply that the 
l wo sets «r criteria, while overlapping, are not and cannot be 
identicals. My aim, therefore, is not lo compel the reader lo 
share my view (though it is obvious that* however fallible il 
may be, the type of judgemeru E have arrived at follows cm 
from the premises), but ralher lo engage in an ongoing active 
ity in which ihe activity ilsdf I the complex process of expe- 
riencing. testing, weighing, comparing, pondering the work 
m its total context — authorial, generic, cultural, the 
audience it appears to address) is more important that the 
actual judgement reached. 

c, A value- judgement must be .it once moral, aesthetic and 
political, inseparably — though I he Iasi is given a particular 
edge hy ihe contemporary crisis of our civilisation. The 
above comparison of Win f 7 rr. Eleanor Rigby and The Bulled 
of Lucy Jordan is an attempt to exemplify this, and the com- 
pari son of The Big Heat and Kin V/r Deadly (hat follows is 
another. 

If these premises and principles are accepted, (hen they 
restore lo url a valid and important role and function: a* 
Leavis repeatedly ms is ted. a judge mcnl about a work of art is 
a judge men I aboui 'life." 

4 ++ 

In the course on which I screened ihe iwo films, we dis- 
cussed at great length the historical antecedents and develop- 
ment of/lim noir m the somewhat lediousand "academic' ques- 
tion of whether it was a genre or a *tyk: its relation to 
American land, more widely, patriarchal capitalist) ideology: 
ils relation to other genres, either precedent or contemporary 
(screwball comedy, ihe musical, the horror film, the World 
War It movie, the woman’s melodrama) — the areas of dif- 
ference and overlap . All of this proved profitable and 
important of course, but I found myself, increasingly, want- 
ing to argue for the importance of discrimination between 
different works on quite traditional grounds that always 
came hack, in (he end, to the question of personal author- 
ship: dhcrimi nations ihul drew necessarily on terms like 
'intelligence.’ ’sensiiiviiy,' ’complex ily" .1 have mentioned 
the vague sense of guilt arid uneasiness thal this induced. It 
can be traced. I ill ink. especially, lo a fashionably dominant 
trend in Him theory /criticism, (he notion l hat what one 
should attempt lo Tcad' (or initiate a reading of, ihe procos 
being by dell nil ion interminable) is ihe entire text in all its 
endless determinations. (John McCullough's article on The 
Big Steep — "Pedagogy in the Perverse Te*F — in (he Iasi 
issue of Cine Action!, than which you cannot get more 
fashionable, is a useful example). I think ihe anempt lo 
decipher texts as cultural products without boundaries, 
interweaving infinitely with other lexis both cinematic and 
non-cinema nc. is very interesting and potent ially very profit- 
able: it is nol what I personally wish to undertake, but I am 
certainly nol 'against' it, on principle. Whai angers me is the 
arrogance of the assumption that this is now the 'only* way in 
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which we ‘must’ read texts. McCullough's tone, in the article 
cMc^!, dearly tells us that n w» very reprehensible of Michael 
Walker lo offer an 'auteurisl' reading of The Bt$ Sfcrp 'we' 
know belter now (and, whatever he might Nave intended. 
McCullough's "we 1 sounds suspiciously like the ’Royal We' to 
me). Why an Hi lent pt to read a film in one way for one 
purpose should invalidate attempts to read it in another way 
for a completely different purpose is a logic l has escapes me. 
We are hack with the 'cilhcr/or 1 syndrome. Of* to lake up my 
earlier comparison, with l he desire to replace a lawn-mower 
with a hair-dryer; if 1 fkwscss both Hair and a lawn I can use 
bolh. There remains, of course, the question of w hat is mosl 
important within a given resit, t can only repeal E ha I, if a text 
h alive, u is animated by personal creativity, and il is she 
seal’s aliveness that interests me. 

One evaluative comparison that arose on the course was 
between Altman's The ijmg Cuwffnr and IVun’s Might 
Moves: bus I have already made what seem lo me the neces- 
sary point* in the essay on Allman reprinled in Hofiwood 
from Vietnam to ftfdgan. and (although it wan written 15 
years ago) seeing the two films again in close juxtaposition 
fully reconfirms my judgement then Mum instead to The Btg 
Hear and Kiss Me Deadly. 

The outcome of the comparison (lo avoid any suspense) — 
that Aldrich at his best was a very interesting director* Lang, 
when working with congenial ma serial, a great one) will 
cause little surprise (and will presumably h lo scmUmeians. 
amount to no more than a tuning irrelevancy, if indeed it is 
allowed even lo carry arty meaning)- What seems to me 
important is the grounds on which it can he based: especially 
in view of the fact thal Aldrich's film is dearly the more 
'satisfying' (i-e. coherent) of the two. 

The comparison rests on the fairly close parallels between 
the two films. Both belong lo the ’50h, and are character t/ed 
by (hat period's mounting paranoia and potential hysteria, 
with the threats of nuclear power and the Cold War in the 
background (with Kiss Mr Deadh one might rather say the 
foreground). Thev consequently belong to what one might 
see as the first (partially) revisionist period of fifm «oi>, 
wherein the figure of the investigator (clearly the moral cen- 
tre of the "40s i lammeu/Chandkr adaptations) is subjected 
to scrutiny and criticism. (The second, far mure drastic, revi- 
sionist period is the "70s. with Might Moses and The Lang 
Goodbye as prime instances). The threat in both films is the 
■^reed for power: Lagan? in The Big Heal wants to control the 
city: virtually all the characters of Kiss Me Deadly are trying 
to gain possession of "the Great Whatsit,' which turns tml to 
be nuclear energy itself, no levs. In bolh. the hero's in leg n- 
ty/mora! stature is called into question (ambiguously in 
Lang, unambiguous Ly m Aldrich), and the criticism of the 
hero is articulated primarily through the women's roles. The 
denouement, in each case, involves the downfall of the film’s 
most prom in ent villain through a woman's violent actions 
(Dcbbie/Gloria Grahame revenges herself on Vince/ Lee 
Mamn: L Lily CarvcrYGuby Rodgers shoots Pr. Suhorin/ 
Albert Dekkcrl before the hero intervenes. A crucial step 
in the early stages of each narrative involves the murder ol a 
woman (Lucy* Christina) precipitated by the fact that she has 
given the hem information, and made possible by the fad 
that, because of his contemptuous attitude toward her h he 
offers her insufficient protection. 

One of the most impressive things about Aldrich's film ts 
its relationship to Mickey Spi (lane's thoroughly obnoxious 
novel, of which the film constitutes a drastic critique. Spil- 
lanc's totally unreflecting fantasy-identification with Mike 
Hammer — there seems no critical distance whatever 


between author and character — is unambiguously rejected 
in favour of what amounts to a systematic discrediting of 
him. 

The critique of the hero is dearly central to the progress of 
both films. In Aldrich this is far more devastating and 
uneompromtsed — but only because the overall vision is 
altogether simpler and cruder- L^ang plainly dislikes Bunni- 
on/Glertn Ford, hut cannot simply denounce him* as Aldrich 
can Hammer, because (a) he secs him as necessary to a cul- 
ture that may not be entirely unredeemable (Hammer/ Ralph 
Meeker is as necessary as a pain m the as) and lb) he realizes 
lhat Bann ion's virtues and Haws are inseparable from each 
other (Hammer Aim no virtues, he is all (law). BannionY 
virtues and flaws can he summed up in a single word: he is an 
idealist, always a problem for a pragmatic materialist like 
tang. Hammer, on the contrary, is a mere vulgar materialist, 
like s irlually everyone else in the film: the case is os simple as 
that. He is motivated by a greed that makes him indistingui- 
shable from the nominal villains, and the means he employs 
are as eat Ions and devoid of human caring as those of the 
FBI- The extraordinary, irresistible force of Aldrich's film is 
achieved at a certain cost: the elimination of a II complexity of 
attitude. 

In both films the critique of the "hero' is effected primarily 
through the female characters. It is characteristic of Kns Me 
Deadly that there this ls achieved by direct and explicit 
denunciation: Christ ina/Cloris Leach man near the beginning 
and Velda/Maxinr Cooper towards the dimax. are both 
given speeches whose function is in effect to tell the audience 
what they arc to think of Mike Hammer. Neither speech 
seems very clearly motivated in terms of she characterization 
and situation of the speaker: Christina has only just made 
Hammer*! acquaintance, so that her insights into his charac- 
ter, while certainly valid, seem somewhat abrupt anti rhetori- 
cal: Vekii has been thoroughly complied with him (to the 
point of prostituting herself at his instigation to incriminate 
errant husbands in divorce cases), hotter mg his egoism, and 
her only reason for turning on him appears to he her recogni- 
tion that this time he is involved in something much more 
dangerous than usual. At leasl the film never applaud* her 
tor "devotion to her man/ but it is also tkar that the women 
in the film, although they sutler in various way* and degrees, 
cam absolutely no moral weight Roth Christian and the 
false l ily Carver die because, like everyone else, they are 
pursuing the Great Whatsit*; as for V'chiu, what moral sub- 
stance can we grant a character who devotes herself single- 
minded! v to the 'hero' the film despises and condemns? 

Ihe case is very different when we turn to the Htg Heat. 
Here, the critique of the hero — itself a far more complex 
matter: Banmon, unlike Hammer, is a moral crusader from 
the outset, and subsequently motivated by his outrage at 
Katie’s death — is dramatically enacted, not explicitly stated 
in somewhat arbitrary speeches: the evidence, I would claim, 
of Lang's far surer, finer, more complex grasp of his theme, 
the token of a finer mind anti sensibility, Consider how our 
attitude to Bannion is defined (or more precisely redefined - 
hitherto we have seen only the idealism) in the scene in "The 
Retreat' with j.uey Chapman early in the film. In retrospect 
from it, Banmon's automatic readiness to take Bertha Dun- 
can on trust develops a fresh significance (we saw it curlier. 1 
think, simply as an aspect of his moral goodness). With the 
confrontation with Lucy (for whose death Bannion is dearly 
responsible — he offers her no protection despite fhc fact 
that she has given him "dangerous* information, and treats 
her with undisguised contempt because she doesn't measure 
up us his standards of bourgeois respectability) Lang shows 
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us ihc oilier side of ihc idealism, a type of idealism that is 
usually a ‘given/ an unquestioned positive. but as here sub- 
jected lo astringent analysis: a self-righteous priggistincs*, 
ctasvfrased, l hill judges people purely in lerm s of their social 
position. and which blocks Banmon from any finer insights 
irtlu character. (One might commcnl here, as an aside, on the 
perfect eusimg of C derm F r ord) 

Lucy, shortly atter she gives on t ideal bd hero ihe cmuitl 
information he needs lo start him on (he track. and ts sum- 
marily dismissed lor her p;oos. is tortured to death. Her (ale 
seals what is already dearly there in ihe scene in *The 
Retreat / our detach menl from Ha union as an identifkation- 
(i£ure: for Lang ensures due hf see Lucy very differently 
from ihc w ay in w hich he sees Lucy. The critique of Bannior 
is developed ihrough his dealings wilh and attitude cti Dchbie 
Marsh /G Iona Grahamc (another instance of perfect cast- 
ing!) ] discussed this at some length in an amcle mainly on 
Rancho Natarww in the hint VVwr isssuc of < friedt iiott M Nn 
IV 14). and shall try not to repeat myself more than is neces- 
sary for my argument Consider, however, IH“bbie’s death 
scene near the end of the Him. Earlier, Debbie, in Die with 
Banmon (or, more precisely, m love with Ins perceived ideal- 
ism, his moral integrity) has a^ked him to lalk in her about 
his dead wife Kalie/Joeefyfi Jlrando, and Bannior, seeing her 
as a ‘fallen woman' contaminated hy her involvement wilh 
gangsters in contrast to Katie's flawless, if somewhat art ill - 
dally const rod ed. bourgeois purity, lias shrunk in revulsion 
from doing so Al ihc end. he is able at las! to gram Debbie's 


wish lor three fea sons; (a) Debbie has murdered Bertha Dun- 
can for him. with ihc gun he somewhat pointedly left with 
her, thereby ctposmg and destroying Laguna, fb) she has 
been instrumental m the arrest of Voice Stone; and. mt.isl 
important (c | he perceives that she is dying: she can he safely 
sentimental i/ed, without the consequences of any awkward 
involvement Of responsibility. 

Between ihe death of Lucy Chapman and the death of 
Debbie Marsh (for both of which Ha union has a resporLsjbih 
uy he never, in Ins smugness, allows hirmcll m (ally recog- 
nize, perm ii i mg ihe former hy his negligence — Lucy is, after 
all, j List a 4 B- girl/ nol a policeman s w ile like Katie or Bertha 
Duncan — and precipilalmg ihc latter b> insinuating fXrbhie 
into performing for him an action he is too 4 moral’ to per- 
form himself) comes die brief but crucial appearance in the 
film of another female character. Selma Harkcr/Ldith loam 
son, the crippled woman who works for Dan Seymour's car- 
wrecking company. Her one scene (apart from a very brief 
reappearance when she identifies Laguna's henchman Larry 
for Banmon) occurs around the midpoint of the film, and 
provides ihe narrative with its turning-point. Without the 
slightest ostentation or underlining of "significance," tang 
privileges Selma’s intervention. Allhough she appears briefly 
in the background of the scene in her boss's office — and her 
reaction to Banmon there impresses itself — the image I 
ihink every one retains ts of her hobbling on her stick between 
ihe rows of wrecked cars toward Banmon. who is on the 
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other side of a chain mail fence She defends her boss (who, 
out of fear, has refused in give Ban n ion information) — he 
'isnT ll btki man/ and sitter jIJ, who eke would empbv a 
woman like herself? — before risking her own life <wv know 
l fail she could easily join Lucy Chapman in die morgue) hy 
idling Ba union what he needs lo know. It's an extraordinary 
lit dc scene — umfe related* almost throw n awa> ■ Selma is the 
one character in die Him whose mouses are absolutely pure, 
fumy talks lo I la union because she was in love with Tom 
Duncan: Debbie acts because she is in love with timinmn. 
Selma has everything lo lose and nothing w hales er to gam, 
except self-res pea, While lung admires the other women, I 
ihmk he invites us m put Selma (and what a little gem of a 
peribf rrmncel I m a special category. 71ie Rtg Hcai + consist- 
ently. reveals a sensitive awareness of the social pNiinit of 
women, and offers a moving, unobtrusive tribute to their 
resilience* courage and tenacity. I hat Ant \te Dttufh needs, 
but entirely lacks. 

The three female victims of Dave Rannion (if Selma sun 
v ives . u is noi hi\ doing) are roughly paralleled b\ the three 
female character* of Am AlV Prmfh', If Aldrich’s film offers 
an equivalent h>r the death of Katie Harm mn. it is die death 
of Nick. Hammer's devoted "best buddy / Hus pomLs to what 
is surely the film's most interesting aspect, a dimension lack- 
ing from The Bi% Heat and from Lang s work in general: its 
pervasive suggestion dial the American const met ton of “mas- 
culimly" (together with its aevorupanying paranoial is built 


upon die repression not only of the male's 'femininity 1 
(which would account for Hammer’s hatred of/conlempt for 
women, the film's major debl lo Mickey Spillune), but his 
innate homosexuality. It is a theme that Scorsese was to 
teali/e’ fully ami magnificently a quarter of a century later in 
Rtfgtn if fluff, in Aldfich It remains a dickering, tain aiding 
implication. a "subtext* m the strict sense, yet it is worth 
recalling dial ait interest in the ambiguities of gender and 
sexuality recurs spasmodically throughout Aldrich's work 
land never in f ang s; the one apparent exception — the sug- 
gestion of homosexuality in the psychopath of R ’Hilt the Ctn 
Sleep* — is treated entirely negatively* a-s no more than 
pathological symptom). The f egemt of t.i tah i iate, the AiA 
fw$ of Sister titorge, iHr Choirboys, are overt examples, but 
even a film Jike All the Afar hits, with Us H tag team' of female 
athletes under an apathetic and non-;uhlctic T manager* is 
relevant here. Aldrieh's treatment of this theme is not notable 
for much complexity or sensitivity (the sledgehammer sensi- 
h i Lily that is both die strength and limitation of Ki.is Ate 
DraJh prohibits any nuance), hut its presence f which is per- 
haps, in subterranean forms, more pervasive than the few 
examples cited suggest) is partly respond fi le for the distinc- 
tive quality of his work. 

It can certainly be argued land I shall not dispute u) that 
A jo \ft Deadh is much the more striking ol die two films. It 
has a force, directness Lind impact dial one is never likely lo 
forget, arid isn’t this the outward manifestation of an intense 
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cmcalivc energy? Fair enough: such a description acknowh 
edges [he film's undoubted distinction and testifies Lo its 
authenticity a* a response to the contemporary cultural cli- 
mate. With h must he ccjmkkfed she film’s stylistic progres- 
siveness (beside which The % Heat appears decidedly con- 
servative): “Years ahead of its lime, a mayor influence on 
French New Wave directors/ as Leonard Mali in’s TV Movies 
guide fan indispensable barometer of contemporary taste I 
succinctly puls n The mlluciicc seems to me unproven; she 
Cahim critics adored the film, because it deiramstraicd again 
what could he achieved within a generally disreputable Hol- 
lywood genre, hut I auTl see that, when they m ade their 
films, they learnt much from it directly h is one at those 
films that appears stylistically innovative, because it employs 
devices that one was not then accustomed to meeting wiihm 
she general run of "private eye" thrillers. In fact, its pervasive 
‘baroque 1 rhetoric (deep focus, strikingly extreme low - and 
high- camera angles) derives entirely from Welles and 
Toland; the 'innovation 1 lies in applying n to frfm mm (from 
whose world n was never entirely alien). It is certainly an 
audacious film- I don't think this is a valid reason for prefer- 
ring it lo a nuwie that is content to utilize (with great intelli- 
gence) the shiHitmg/edUing codes dominant in the Holly- 
wood cinema. The Rip Hem proves yet again (how many 
demonstrations does one need?} that those codes can he put 
in the service of subversive and radical purposes, Lang at his 
best (as he is in The Rip Heat} h among (he cinema's subtlest 
and incise subversive moralist*:; Aldrich's moral sense docs 


E|ul lend j Eselt lo the finer discriminations — which, tl is 
wnrih msisiuig once again. are as much political as moral 
If both El! ms depict a culture in winch corruption is vinil- 
alK alL-pcrvasi ve, the world of Aoj Mr Deadly is jwi corrupt , 
and there is little more lo he said about it. Hammer is 
allowed one moment of grace: his grief over Nick's dealh. as 
he gets drunk in a bar: a moment that eloquently confirms 
one's sense that ihe emotional centre of the film i* homo 
erotic t Ha m n lit nowhere evinces this concern over women) 
Otherwise* ihe simplicity — the lack ol complexity, ol deli- 
cate exploration — of Aldrich's vision actually makes it 
much easier lo enjoy Kiss Me Deadly tin the superficial level 
on which genre movies arc generally offered, (he level that we 
call VnkTluinmenl ’ The io-hr!l-wilh-all-thiv f blnw-it-albup 
attuuile lo American civilisation actually provides a refa- 
indy easy excitement, satisfaction, exhilaration, i T he studio, 
which added a final shot sliJL there is sortie prints showing 
Hammer and Velda standing amid I he waves, apparently 
safe, need no( have worried: audiences generally seem to 
derive a lot of pleasure from (he fad that Aldrich blows up 
orriWv), L-ang's cautious, prubmg attitude that qualifies 
every judgement makes an easy satisfaction impossible (we 
would get no satisfaction from blowing up a civilisation (ha! 
contains Lucy Chapmans, Selma Parkers and Debbie 
Marshes). One is Icfl with a sense of discord and disturbance 
— w ith the sense of a e ill Eure to whose problems there w ill he 
no easy solutions: a disturbance crystallized in the film's last 
line: “Keep (he cofTcc hot," 
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AUTHORSHIP 


AND 


A 


by Richard Llppe 

a It hough much of the contemporary 
fl serious critical writing about the 
FI cinema is centred on the work of 
directors who have been jdenhfied as 
mil hors because tit the stylistic and/or 
thematic consistency found in l heir 
dims. the tendency among many emits 
is In Ignore ihc issue of why it is dial 
films having a strong authorial presence 
repea iedly solicit consklerauon. Seem- 
ingly, many critics have adopted the 
notion that I he authorship eofiirovcfisv 



ended in the late ’hth and early + ?tK with 
i Ik incorporation of semiotics into film 
and cultural studies. In particular, the 
theoretical writings of Roland Barthes 
ha*c been oC imporlancr to those critics 
upholding this position and his essay 
"The Death of the Author/’ 1 in which 
he maintains that any rruarnrigh) a writ- 
ten text generates arc mil iIk product of 
an author's thought 


gists has been such that, during the last 
2(} years, any film critic who diwsn't 
fully ascribe lo the principles of what 
has become known as 'modernist enli- 
cism + is in danger of being labelled passe 
by his or her colleagues; or, more damn- 
inply, as ‘the death of I he author' con- 
cept is hound- up with the rejection of 
"bourgeois criticism' which has cele- 
brated i lie author as a ‘genius' who pro- 
duces works i ha l have a fixed meaning 
which, when deciphered, reveal univer- 
sal "truths' about the 'human condition. ’ 
the critic is likely to he thought of as 
K ing li political reactionary . 

On the olher hand, ibe concerns of 
feminist Him theory and criticism indi- 
cate that the authorship issue is still cou- 
iroxersial and significant. While the 
initial North American Icmmist critical 
w ruing on live mainstream cinema, e.g M 
Molly Haskell^ From Rrverenct ro 
Rape, Marjorie Roraifl Fapfurn Venus 
was primarily cntkalof the stereotyping 
of women's images, it was w ith the work 
of die British lemtmsl critics and, in par- 
ticular, Laura MuIvcyV seminal essay, 
"Visual Pleasure and Narrative 
Cinema 1 ' that the thinking about lilm 
and sexual politics was fully given a 
theoretical dimension. In the mid + 7t)s, 
Sctttn magj/ine, which had embraced 
the French semiotkvslnjcliiralisl tradi- 
tion. published Mulvcy's piece in which 
she connected propositions from both 
Christian Mel A writings and Lacan tan 
psychoanalytical theory to argue that 
the real isi narrative film is structured by 
the workings of a patriarchal uncons- 
cious. According to Mtilvcy's theory. 


or intention lis a lext 
is produced by Lind 
through die concepts 
ol language and ideo- 
logy, is often cited as 
the detliuine pronouncement on the 
subject. In fact. Hk academic institu- 
tional ism of Barthes and other sernmlo- 
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das sica I Hally wood Hurra live Filin 
uncatcgorically serve* to reconfirm that 
the woman lucks ihe phallus: in turn, to 
counter ihe call nil ion threat her prev 
cnee on the screen evokes, a mainstream 
Him offers the male gaze cilher [he plea- 
sure of seeing the woman as a fethislic 
objccl or subjecting her to sadist k 
[real men 1 . Presumably, Mu Ivey's pro- 
position effectively makes authorship 
irrelevant: nevertheless, she chose two 
author identified directors, Stem berg 
and Hitchcock, lo respectively illustrate 
how 1 he mainstream narrative film 
reads as cilher a fetishist ic or sadist k 
text. 

Mu Ivey's scmiolngical-psycho- 
analytical argument and the theoretical 
writings lha! have stemmed from her 
content inns withstanding. it is an indis- 
putable fact that traditionally m the 
realm of cultural production the term 
authorship, when used [q designate 
achievement, suggests she masculine 
domain: unlil very recently, mainstream 
Cinema has been an area which men 
have had an almost exclusive con l ml 
over financial and creative decisions and 
have been given she opportunities to 
creak works lhai are regarded as self- 
expressive statements. For many femi- 
nists. then, men's work and accomp- 
lishments have been given much more 
than a sufficient recognition and cele- 
bration: and in practice, much of femi- 
nist writing has been oriented toward an 
investigation of genre Him with concen- 
tration on those genres, the melodrama, 
ihe woman's Him, Him noir, in which 
'women's Issues" or strong female char- 
acters are central to narrative concerns, 
Whtlc these critical investigations may 
idler a consideration of a particular 
directorial presence, Ihe tendency has 
been to avoid j n extended examination 
of an individual male director and his 
films. 

In light of the above-mentioned 
issues, it is of interest to this discussion 
that in the last few yean two feminist 
critics have written hooks centred on 
male directors, In addition to Gaylyn 
StudJar's psychoanalytical reading of 
ihe Slemberg/lJietnch film*; 3 there is 
Tama Modleski's 7>re Women Who 
Knew Too Math' in which she provides 
an in-depth analysis of seven Hitchcock 
films. In an introduction cm Hied 
“Hitchcock, Feminism, and the Patriar- 
chal Unconscious," Modleski asserts 
that *\ . the 111 ms of Hitchcock have 
been central to ihe formulation of femi- 
nist Him theory and lo ihe practice of 
feminist film criticism." Modleski's 
observation is well-taken and suggests, I 
ihirtk, a necessity on her pari to 


acknowledge that a concept of author- 
ship remains a relevant concern to 
contemporary theorists and critics. Sul, 
instead, Modleski side-steps ihe issue 
through her assessment of an article on 
Rear Jtffltfcm and Vertigo by Robin 
Wood;* in add ii ton to rejecting the 
notion lhai Wood (and, presumably, 
any other male critic) is capable of pro- 
ducing a feminist reading, she also says 
that his reasons for rethinking Hitch- 
cock's films in supposedly feminist 
terms stem* from an auteur critic's 
desire io . . reestablish the authority 
of the arttsl Leaving aside the 

question of 'men in feminism,' Modleski 
ms alidales Wood's writings because of 
his associations with auteur ht criticism 
and she does hi without bothering to 
produce an argumcnl as to how Wood's 
feminist analysis of two Hitchcock films 
function in actual fact, as a defense of or 
celebration of HilchciTCk as an aulcur. 
She dismisses Wood's piece in a sen- 
tence saying *\ . he [Wood] proceeds 
lo minimi/e Ihe misogyny in ihem and 
lo analyze both Rear Window and Ver- 
tigo as expo*** of ihe twisted logic of 
pa l r i a rch y . re la t i ve I y on 1 ro u b Led by 
ambivalence or coni rad tet ion," And, in 
keeping with this evasive tactic, 
Modleski concludes her discussion on 
authorship with ihe following sentences: 
"The feminist critics [ have mentioned, 
by contrast, use Hitchcock's works as a 
means to elucidate issues and problems 
relevant to women in patriarchy. In *0 
doing these critics implicitly challenge 
and decenter directorial authority by 
considering Hitchcock's work as ihe 
expression of cultural altitudes and 
practices existing to some extern outside 
l be artist's control." live statement is, I 
think, undear as lo how she sees Hitch- 
cock in relation lo the 111 ms: on Ihe one 
hand. Modleski isn't exactly claiming 
that Hitchcock’s Films contain no self- 
expression on his part hui, on ihe other, 
she is giving the impression ihal author- 
ial input is essentially n relevant 10 these 
works which are of interest to women 
for cultural study purposes, Bui, if this 
is so, why have Modleski and other fem- 
inists concentrated on these particular 
films when the classical Hollywood 
cinema has produced a huge body of 
work that could be used to *\ . . eluci- 
date issues am! problems relevant to 
women 111 patriarchy"’? Alternatively, if 
Hitchcock's films are to some degree 
distinctive in their attitude toward 
women and gender relations, isn't ii 
likely that there are oibcr filmmakers 
who similarly produce works vhal can 
be distinguished in tlegree? 

f do not intend I he above comments 


a bon i Modleski's handling of the 
authorship issue lo he taken as an 
attempt on my part to discredit her 
work as a critic or denigrate feminism's 
invaluable significance lo Him studies: 
l he position underpinning the hook 
( ki . , . what I warn to argue is neither 
that lliichcock is utterly misogynist it 
ffor that he is largely sympulhelic to 
women and their plight in patriarchy, 
but that his work is characterized by a 
thoroughgoing ambivalence about 
femininity — . . ?) is fiersuasivdy deve- 
loped through her insightful and pro- 
vocative readings of the films And, 
from another perspective, 3 think the 
work is lo he regarded as a courageous 
cilorl — m addition lo devoting an 
entire book to ihe films of a male direc- 
tor, she. in her introduction* discusses 
the problems inherent within the theo- 
retical arguments mounted by several 
feminist writers. Rather, my aim is to 
provide an illustration of the dilemma 
authorship poses for many feminist 
critics and, more generally, the impasse 
that often occurs w hen the concept must 
be direct ly confronted. 

As a response to (he current situation, 
I want lo review the works of several 
critics who have attempted lo varying 
degrees lo readdress ihe aulhorship 
issue giving weigh l to ihe complexities 
involved. Most prominent is John 
CaughtHf* book, Theories of Authorship* 
an extremely useful anlhology which 
provides a chronological account of 
approaches I a authorship since ihe con- 
cept w a* officially introduced in Cahiers 
da Cinema in the mid-'Slh. The book is 
divided into three sections {aitieurixm, 
auteur-si ruciuralism, "fiction of the 
aulhor/authnr of the fiction") each hav- 
ing an introduction by Caughic which is 
followed by a collection of pcrtincnl 
writings In his preface, Caughic indi- 
cates that the intention behind the book 
isn’t to show how autcurism gradually 
lost its significance lo present day film 
studies but, rather, lo chart the shills in 
altitude towards the concept. Caughic 
begins with several well-known facts; I) 
the origins of auleurism are found 
wiihin a romantic aesthetic which is 
centered on individual creativity and. 
hence, at ixlds with a form of cultural 
production such as the mainstream 
cinema: 2) more importantly, there isn't 
a theoretical foundation underpinning 
auleurist criticism. fn introducing the 
aulcur-slructuralist approach, he dis- 
cusses ihe failure of what remains ihe 
singular attempt to produce a theory of 
authorship: an al tempt which in pan 
was discredited: when it became evident 
that structuralist principles were being 
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applied in an .id hoc manner; bus, on a 
mure fundament! fccvcl, l hi- "theory/ as 
C'iiu^hu L vixs, wlls bused lim reduciive 
and empirical I h in king, furthermore, 
the auteur-xlrucluraiisl content inn, as 
exemplified in Fete? Wolkn's writings'" 
that a director’s unconscious applica- 
tion of structural oppomiiuns products 
thematic cunsisiency hasn't a satisfac- 
tory response lt> aulcurisl assertions 
regarding directorial intent iofiulily. 

Auteur-structuralism was pari of 
movement to develop a more materialist 
and/or scientific a ppriKieh in him much 
and. as such, n I unci ions as a bridge to 
the mccirpnraiion of semiotics into ihe 
held tn his introduction to the [bird 
fj-Kiirt of Hie husk, Caughie begins hy 
pointing out that semiotics, because it 
emphasises subjectivity and textual ily. 
pushed i .lie pro a pus concerns ahou t l he 
author min at most a marginal area 
After dealing in detail with the major 
semiotic advancement*. Caughie con* 
cl Lido b> questioning the extent to 
which the trad In ion is inscribed within a 
formalism that denies certain aspects of 
cinematic subjectivity. In the course of 
this discussion, he says: 

tlie reoi^niE ion ol mlerEesluaSuv 
IS impnnanl We are no lunger 
dealing wilh a pure ttfW which 
inhabit a ‘niHukw’ -.pace,, cimi- 
i .lining li 1 1 iev meaning and dTevo 
wuhm Us own is.l^es, or with an 
adc.il spectator who COmtN lo Ihv 
lesi mnoccnlj). cleansed of the 
comagiofi of oih<f lllrns sod other 
practices. She crack in Ehe singu- 
lar texi’s self-ccmlainment is 
opened wwJer by questions of Mllv 
leek mher Ilian the purely levin al 
subject — social subject*, sexual 
subjects, historical subjects - vub- 
IccI 'n w ho d re a »nM M tiled in a pi li - 
raliE> of discourse (in an mccriev 
tialus other tests] ol which Ihe 
single levi iv iunly t*rw rfUiffieni 
For aulhorsfup, just as the ideal 
Spectator com mg outside history 
and ueialilv is an ilhisionars lig- 
ure. u > also ihe ideal author. exist- 
mg unis inside Ehe lexl, will tone 
to he quesliswred 

Taking a different perspective. 
Caughie also suggests that I he 11 Im spec- 
tator can experience during the viewing 
of a classic realisl text moments of 
recognition of the author's presence (for 
instance, through a familiarity of a par- 
ticular diretfnf's stylistic approach}: this 
recognition, he designates as a form of 
"performance 1 by I he author which 
I unci ions al least momentarily io direct 
the spectuto'-’s attention to the director 
as the subject of the film’s discourse. 
CVughte questions bow these moments 


oi recognition /per forma nee on the 
spectator’s part relate to a theory of 
cinema lie subjectivity which doesn’t 
allow for an authorial figure outside of 
the lest itself. In I urn. he places this 
recognition in a broader context: 

Ihi^ qucsiion iivertap^ wuh que>- 
Unns ol ideology. What t* I he rcla- 
iMhti hri ween film's pmduemn ol 
idrokigs jnd ils prodiKlHul ul 
p I cifcMi r.thle recogn Li ion ? tdven 
I h .hi I am a social ^uhjccE With a 
very different akeivUigic.it lornij- 
liufi from Jtdin Korda whan is the 
relation hrlwiXTi no pleasure (and 
emuiiobal involvemcfil ) m Ford's 
lUms {in the soe-ne, sav, uf John 
Wayne’s reural from Ihe army in 
Sht' Wore a i'rtfa* Rrbthm). .nkl 
ms recikgnuion oi the marks of a 
\ i irdtan di^cnursT? 

Considering the above-mentioned 
concern* and others, e.g., how does the 
notion of authorship relate lo cinematic 
practices outside the mainstream 
cinema?, Caughic’s book challenges the 
often given impression lhal there is 
nothing lo be said about the issue. 
Unlike The*>rir\ of Authorship^ ihe other 
works I am interested in arc recently 
written studies centred on a specific 
director and his films. Ilrc writers, as I 
have indicated, vary in ihe extern to 
which they examine the authorship issue 
and its relation to contemporary criti- 
cism. While these critics have a vested 
interest in arguing lhal authorship 
remains a viable critical tool, ihe books 
weren't primarily written as projects 
advancing a theory of authorship; 
nevertheless, I don’t ihmk this invali- 
dates she w riler’s contentions, us to w hy 
an authorial figure deserves recogniEbns 
and invcsl (gallon. 

Chrisiopher Faulkner, in /for Social 
Cinema of Jeon Renoir , 1 takes the pwi- 
tion that orthodox aulainsm is based 
on a misguided premise — a filrnmak* 
erN body of work forms a coherent 
whole which is shaped by a unique and 
personal arlistie sensibility lhal is irans* 
historical; the premise demands she 
repression of seeing the filmmaker and 
his films interacting wuh social, cultural 
and historical concerns and their deier- 
minants. With Renoir, Faulkner argues, 
contrary io traditional uuteurist claims, 
ihere is no sustained "world-view’; 
instead, there are several themes or posi- 
tions lhal are given expression during 
the course of his career and these are 
predicalal on Retimr’s engagement with 
specific sitcial and historical forces 
operating m his immediate surround- 
ings. According lo Faulkner, ihe con- 
tradiction! between Renoir's ptewar 


anil postwar til ni s entail a move ln»m .in 
ideology ot s4ietahst po^litics lo that of 
aesthetics and can only hcaccounlaJ for 
by milking l he conjunction uulbor/hi*- 
Eory/levs, 

] aulkneA demand for a conic vtuab 
ived study ol directors and their films is, 

I dunk, important particularly as a cor- 
rective to the tenets of a l^canian- 
inlormcd semiotics which is, as he says 
of traditional aulcunsm, ahislorical in 
ivilurc And. sigmfieanlly, his proposal 
isn’t an allempi to reinstate the director 
as an authorial figure: ralher. the prim- 
ary emphasis is or seeing ihe films as 
products of hisloncal forces. T’hts is 
perhaps closer to what Miidlcski has in 
mind when she says lhal feminist critics 
want l o ", . . use Flitd>cock’s works as a 
means io elucidate issues and problems 
relevant h\ women in patriarchy.” But, 
on the other, as Faulkner remarks in his 
concluding paragraphs: 

And in Ehe Ewtlie lilms 1 ikk exam- 
ine. ii certain M rut Hires mnd 
Lhcmes are HCnbed lo Renoir. 
Mimetimes lor cwitv etl irtlWC. that ls 
because I wjnt to remind die 
reader lhal Efliv private, malercil 
hiMiiry jlis with — i nteritcts w n h 
— publ ic history s^xia I . cull ora I > 
l h, b prHH.ku.c- Ihe work we know and 
admire; 

and m the following paragraph; 

Aitovs ihirtv years and several 
disuncl phases. Ehot changing 
palEern* represenl the hivuif) of 
Renoir i — and no olher film 
maker's — lension with ihis 
medium MOd his times. The advafl- 
(age of focusing on Ihe work of 
one filmmaker irv this way is ihul 
we can set how his personal and 
vKM I history make him Ihe vile 
for u sUCCCSMim ol interrelated 
tensions th.it pnxluve a rich and 
varied corpus Th ls about an% film 
maker sit any arilsi. is alwjyi a 
singular phensanensui. no injiicr 
how plural hn work 

Most imponandy, Faulkner's essential 
p^unl isn't simply that every filmmaker 
is necessarily producing a body of film 
lhaE ls highly contradictory, when 
coherence is at issue, but, rather* lhal 
ihe filmmaker is. like ihe cnticApecla- 
ior, a stxial subject irtieraehng/produc- 
mg the [evils) and also experiencing a 
lin'd existence in asocial hislury which 
although having powerful ideofogkal 
determinants isn'l mechanisi icalliy 
del emu lied. His argument for the 
reihmkmg of authorship historically 
raises perlinent concerns about ihe clas* 
sical realist cinema and its capital ie* to 
be used m a critical and progressive 
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manner so address the c-ontlivis and ten- 
sions found wuhin ihe dominant 
ideology . 

Unlike Christopher Faulkner, Peter 
Brunei ic is clearly uncufn Tunable about 
defending authorship and m ihe preface 
io hj\ hook* Ma her io Rossrffimf 
Brunette deals wilh the concepi in ihrec 
short and cryptic paragraphs. He, 
nevertheless, takes up what has been 
id len considered rhe central point ol 
comem ion L \ . the thorny, probably 
unresolvahle question oi mtcmional- 
ily. Kb Wliile Brunette rejects l he mticm 
t Kjna I ity argu ment of I rad 1 1 urnal 411 leu- 
rhm, he claims [hat intern ionuhiy 
cannot lolally he dismissed. there is, he 
suggest v a point at which die notion 
musi he accepted hy ihccfittc/spcelalor 
it the let 1 is to have meaning, To some 
extent, an engagement Ls dependent 
upon a belief that ihe work has been 
created wuh purpose or direction m 
mind on the urhsl’s part. Hru rtellc sees 
the text, hke Hs author. as being 
informed hs ihe demands of Hie domi- 
nant ideology hut, op she other hand, he 
suggest that the director's intentions or 
conscious decisions give a specific 
inflection to the subject matter making 
the work distinctive in degree. While 
Brunette cautiously equates intention 
with consciousness, n should be noted 
that the author's unconciuus motivation 
can be a significant factor in Ehc shaping 
of a work. 

In addition to the question of inten- 
tional 11 y 9 Brunette, in his discussion of 
authorship, considers the relaliimhip 
between critical interpretation and 
essential i/mg. He says. 

Thus. centering Hire's discuss utti 
around Fihnx made by a gistn 
director seems to me equally div 
lotting ami equally true. The ■wiltl- 
tiofi is perhapi no| |o vrek [he real 
Rossellini, ilk* esamee of H<i^eJ- 
I ini — for in this way onr always 
represses uhiilorr dors noE fit — 
hui richer to ccmlerit onndj with 
jn expiration of theme. tech 
niqites and concerns Strictly 
speaking, il is impossible tu get 
around tS!seillijli/ing r and this 
book is no exception, but at least 
it the grille is sdf-awurc m Hits 
rTialter, ihe worst excesses can he 
liVCHticd. 

In The Social Cinema of Jeon Renoir. 
Faulkner identified the tendency to 
essential i/e as a fundamental error 
within orthodox auteunsm but it is as 
much a tendency m semiotic theorising. 

Of l he rccenl books on directors, 
Rohm Wood's fhhkcock's Tttm.% Ri vit- 
iled, provides undoubtedly the mo*! 
ambitious and thorough discussion of 


why the attempts to d is miss authorship 
have been unsatisfactory In Wood's 
view, the excesses of ihe original con- 
ceplion oi auieiirixm were thrown into 
ndief w ith the introduction oE ihe con- 
cept o f ideology and ihe recognition 
lhal .1 film has multiple determinants: 
but, in turn, the concept of ideology or 
more specifically the notion ot an ull- 
pervasive dominant ideology which 
shapes Ihe social and ihe cultural has 
led to an a I tempt hi semiotics tn pro- 
duce a wholesale dismissal or mid 1 iiona I 
aesthetics Acknowledging th;it the 
semiotic tradition has significantly con- 
tributed lo the advancement of film 
theory and criticism, Wood questions 
the 1 hits king underpinning a film theorv 
concept that denies any degree of con* 
l ml. responsibility or sd I -definition loa 
person accredited wuh the production 
oi a text — i.e.. m his Screen piece of 
Touch of EvtL Stephen Heath sums up 
Orson Welles \ relation 10 the film as 
"an effect of I he text.'* 

Wood's defense oi a noEum of 
aulborship is in purl hmLi on a well- 
argued discussion of the deficiencies 
and/or problems inherent in the maj or 
scmiological wining v (in addition to 
Heal It's fomh of Tut article, Wih*J 
addresses { tthtcri koung \ft f ttuofn 
analysis and (he positions oi Peler 
Wolkn and Raymond Beilouri on 
authorship and the text: but il is equally 
predicated Lin hix cogcru responses 10 
the major issues oi the authorship 
debate Although I think the five points 
oE con ten 1 ion I hat Wood identifies and 
addresses are of a piece and cannot be 
used independently to contest the pug- 
gernaul t fiat sem jot jcs has const rue led, ! 
nevertheless want io single out two 
ohscrv a 1 ions he mokes that seem to me 
particularly important \) m L the 
author's intent inn** section, 

To rejrcl ihe "liiurrmnici | m E.il- 
lacy" . IKK to rejecl Ihe ract 
iii.il un certain leseh riiL- iteain.ui 
ol j work oi ail Lif 4 in arUlji .1 okti- 
stUUtcs an mtcnlkiirwil acl Hilill* 
cock generjJJy knew — | repeal, 
on certain ievch — whv he wdiiknl 
lei pljce his camera when? hv did. 
why he W allied l u m me it, w hs he 
wiinlnl lo cat, whs lie wauled his 
aclors to move certain wjvs, tum 
their heads j| certain motlXcflis. 
vfe.it their |jhp wuh itruin ailo- 
nj uons. I has lails conscimtv. 
inlentacaul lesel 1 annul possihls 
account Ita eserylhinn in rhp Iclm 
jnd canmit account liKf the iTHsre 
inipiuri uni , deeper levels ol mean- 
ing: bui E cjnnnpt mV ihiil it 1^ 
irrelesartt ur un worths of Lsin- 
sklcolMHi , 


2 l and. in tltc “Narraitvc pal Ecru/ 
tiem-nc conventions' section, 

WEnriher on Ihe leseJ of the imJi- 
viduaE or ihm h.C ihe pdlilical col- 
kcbve {tt rolled ive is ccimp^rsed cd‘ 

1 nd is ideal'll qgndkaill ^ rE arises 
out die .ir list’s j pprLipri.il nm 
ion! irunslormatiou of forms, 
slruelure\, von V-efM ions, rii.it 
J] ready e^i^t Like the artist, them 
fiirm-s, elc , arc ideologicully 
determined. 1 hough, again. 001 m 
arty simple, ab^nlUEe or exclusive 
w jv like the individual, I hey 
esbhu r on mspcLlion. tile pntteo 
(dts ul leMstiince, ctinfikLt, arwl 
vonlradicl mn. The process ol 
jpproprijtiLin ami IranstormaCion 
,n opposed to mere melt 
rrproducl ton — ls H course cru- 
cial if ii gocn 1 1 m 4 . 1 I lollswi n ul 
genre, lor example I iv %lnJci:ured 
hkiilogic.illv. il loilows that a 
irarislonhJErsHi ot th^t siruciliirr 
also pi 1 1 e e 1 x p E s ide oils gica i 
meamng. 

To a grral extern, the rejection of .1 
rioliim of authorship ix resirkted in 
films produced wuhin the Hollywood 
cinema. A lormalist cm ic such us Hat id 
Bordwell, for instance, argues in The 
( fa weal ffofh n^W Cinema* that lloJ- 
IswiHkl directors were at the mercy of 
the system which priinanly Euncimned 
to produce a sleek „ s|;mdardi/ed pro- 
duct which 'speaks’ ihe voice ol the 
domimml ideology and noihmg else: on 
the 01 her band, he w riles a book on 
Ozu\ tilnis which were produced 
w 11 bin a com me f dal cinema and are, 
aller all, about bourgeois life and ctiH be 
read as celebrations of middle class 
ideal* and values. Presumably, O/u’s 
work qualifies lor authorial eoryodcra- 
Hon because NedoesrTl preserve file sty- 
listic codes of the Western cinema. i.c. b 
l lie hlniN jfe st-en as progressive. This 
dislinclion, it seems 10 me, is very 
dubious. 

My comm ilmen l to a modified form 
oi auieunsm in which the director, as 
Wm *3 puis il, functions as an "inler- 
vcniliun' b in the ctirisl ruction of the lexi 
isn't intended as a response to femi- 
nism’s resistance 10 masculine domi- 
nance: while I ihuik ibis is an important 
issue and need* lo be kepi m mind, X 
don’t believe authorship concerns can 
be contained w iihm ihe domain of sex- 
ual politics. I also fiunk thai it is cssen- 
lull Eh> recognise cteaiivc subjectivity — 
if we intend lo grow politically from an 
in ie ruction wuh the culture u is neces- 
sary to accord respect to the protluccrs 
of those achievements that embody 
human creativity and intelligence. Oth- 
erwise, we arc m danger of using oilier 
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human beings and their accomplish- 
ments to flail cr du r awn sense of «[f- 
wonh. In this comes l, a consideration, 
of an author's presence within the text 
tan possibly produce a richer and more 
mu need reading which, m lorn, con- 
tributes in a heller understanding of the 
spectator** own subjectivity as a social 
and sexual being. 

Ah hough il w as necessary to the 
growth of film theory lo challenge the 
original conception of auteurism. n 
seems count cr productive to insist that 
the issue must he seen in the terms of Ihe 
opposition autnirhin/italisi cinema - 
reactionary ami semiotics/modcrn 
cinema = progressive. In fact, 1 would 
think that such a reductive schema 
would demand an interrogation; on the 
other hand, the division, not without 
irony, has been given an academic 
endorsement that has unfortunately led 
to making vis acceptance essential lo 
building a career within what has 
increasingly become a conservative, 
mechanistic educational system, 

Cukor, Hollywood 
and Criticism 

| | n the heyday of autcurist criticism* 
l here was considerable speculation a_s 
to whether or not Cukor was an 
auteur. Although many critics acknowl- 
edged that Cukor was responsible for 
numerous out sending films which con- 
veyed the mark of a personal involve- 
ment. ihe 'problem' was that the films 
didn't seem to reveal sufficient ly L either 
stylistically or thematically, what made 
l hem distinctively a product of Cukor's 
sensibility. 10 In addition lo finding the 
director's signal ure elusive, these critic 
tended to read Cukor and hvs films from 
a perspective that worked to confirm his 
‘lack’ when he was compared lo direc- 
tors perceived to he genuine auteurs 
such as Hitchcock, Howard Hawks or 
John Ford. There was ihe fact that 
Cukor’s origins were in the theatre and 
a large number of his films were based 
on adaptations of plays; this implied 
that Cukor was essentially a theatrical 
director at heart concerned primarily 
with the text and didn’t have a strong 
feeling for or commitment to the innate 
properties of the medium ilself. On his 
part, Cukor concurred wuh ibis evalua- 
tion; m interviews, he repeatedly 
acknowledged his comm il merit io and 
dependency on the text and said he 
wasn't interested in 'pure' cinema — 
there arc no Cukor interviews in which 
he talks extensively a bom ihe mapping 
oul of a shot, the planning of technical 
strategics. To fun her reinforce the per- 


ception l ha l Cukor wasn't fully attuned 
to the cinematic, these critics pointed 
hum that while individual lilms may 
express a certain stylistic flair there was 
no eonsisteiiE visual style lo Cukor's 
oeuvre; through the years, there were 
distinct changes m ihe visual conception 
which were influenced by the present- 
day dictates of fashion and the industry, 
e g.* m the late ’41K Cukor abandoned 
ihe 'glossy' studio-hound visuals and 
adopted the Tealtsl' aesthetic. When 
judged on ihe bases of a stylistic 
approach, ihe films allowed for a ques- 
l inning of the degree lo which Cukor 
relied nn others or external forces to 
impose a visual conception on his work 
Similarly, when il came to a Cukor 
thematic, ihe films seemingly failed to 
provide a pronounced orientation to ihe 
material; furthermore, Cukor freely 
admit led that he didn't participate in 
the actual writing of the scripts he 
filmed. 

Included in the perspective used lo 
evaluate Cukor and significantly contri- 
buting to the perception that he was 
less than a top-ranking filmmaker was 
his re pui at ion as a 'woman's director.' 
Like the film industry itself, many 
auteurisl critics wxtt sexist and couldn't 
conceive of a ' woman's director* as hav- 
ing a strong sensibility. At ihat time, 
Cukor's gay ness wasn't public know- 
ledge ; undoubted ly, had 1 1 been k now u , 
it would have been a major component 
in further diminishing his identity and 
achievements. Ihat Cukor was gay is 
highly relevant la any serious critical 
discussion of his work; it is also relevant 
to a discussion of the Hollywood 
Cinema whith remains to the present- 
day a homophobic institution. In the 
discussion below. I want to raise various 
issues about Cukor. 1 tolly wood and 
criticism; in part, I want to indicate why 
I think Cukor deserves recognition as 
an auteur hut. on the other hand. I do 
not predicate my interest in certain 
Cukor films solely on their status as 
autcurist works. 

In ihe lale '70s and early 'NK L ihe 
Hollywood cinema produced several 
j£iy and lesbian themed films, e.g., 
Crtmiag, SfcjkiTte Lave, Personal Best ; 
the films were made in response to the 
growing visibility af the gay and lesbian 
communities and ihe general public's 
ambivalent fascination with alternative 
sexual practices. For a brief moment, it 
appeared that she film industry was on 
she brink of openly acknowledging gays 
and lesbians as having a viable social 
and sexual identity within society al 
large. But. of course, when it became 
evident that none of these films were to 


he huge commercial successes. I folly- 
wood quickly abandoned any iruciextin 
dealing in depth wuh such subject mat- 
ter. Although the film industry had 
decided ihis prior to the AIDS epidemic, 
ihe disease and the rampant homopho- 
bia il brnu ghi [o the surface in virtually 
every sector of our society was an added 
factor in silencing ihu industry on jul yv 
Thai (he industry was highly homo- 
phobic despEte the fact that many of in 
members were gays or lesbians was 
never in doubt but this issue came forci- 
bly into lighl wuh the revelation tlui 
Rock H udson was an AIDS victim and 
gay. Hudson’s gay ness had been ihe 
subject of speculation for years hut hn 
involuntary admission carried weight 
and posed a problem for the film rnduv- 
try concerning fix altitude. In part, 
because of the tragic circumstances sur- 
rounding Hudson's revelation of hn 
sexual preference, the situation was 
explosive and contained ihe potential 
for the mainstream press lo mourn an 
a l lack on the hypocrisy of the film 
industry Predictably, the mainstream 
press defused the threat posed in 
present-day Hollywood through such 
strategies as playing up the moral and 
ethical concerns raised by Marc Chris- 
tian's claim that Hudson knowingly 
endangered his welfare fin addition to 
further discrediting the already discre- 
dited Hudson, it reinforced for hetero- 
sexuals the belief ihzil gays are irrespon- 
sible and opportunistic) and r in regard 
to the industry , implying that Hudson's 
secret! venexs and the studio's cover-up 
were a prod net of a bygone era — 
unlike the tolerant 'Hfh. the ’50s was ii 
period in which [he public considered 
homosexual desire and practices 
offensive. 

On ihe other hand, soon after Hud- 
son's death, several journals published 
articles which countered the notion that 
the contemporary film mdusEry is arty 
less homophobia than u had been in the 
past; gays and lesbians who want to be 
open are under pressure to stay in the 
closet if they want to keep their jobs or 
advance and, Ibr many others, an inter- 
nalized guill about their sexual orienta- 
tion makes threat measures unneces- 
sary. Appearing in marginal or 
alternative publications, theve articles 
didn't reach a wide readership and can- 
not seriously challenge the homophobic 
policies of either the mass media of the 
film industry itself; and. as Andrew Hol- 
leran suggests in his article “New York 
Notebook: Rock's l ife." the relation- 
ship between the media and die general 
public is such that each mirrors the 
other: 
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Both the 1-ilxTice and Hud- 
son movie* butanced an odd ctwT- 
hinal ion til hUnditrva and ;odr^v< 

— presented taboo hubjcvi rcuitrr 
m a way that confirmed the views 
of the people who made il taboo. 

The homophabi.i that H the wlv 
J*CI of the movies, seemed also ibe 
climate m which the movies were 
made. 

Nevertheless, since the late '70; a sub- 
stantial and ('rowing body of literature 
predominantly produced by gay jour- 
na lists, writer* and critics has been an 
important contribution to publicly voic- 
ing the experiences, attitudes and per- 
ceptions gay people have held about 
l hem selves am! their relation to I he Him 
industry. In this conical. B km Had- 
leigh's interview book Conversations 
tt'tth My Elders™ is particularly fasci- 
nating: the hook consists of six inter- 
views which were conducted on the 
basis i hat the interviewee wa,s explicitly 
acknowledging his gay identity. The 
subjects interv iewed include, in addition 
to Rock Hudson. George Cukor whose 
responses are characterised by Quenlio 
Crisp m his introduction as exhibiting, 
like those of Luchio Visconth a “. . - 
certain slyness." ,T 

Wilhin l he interview text, iladleigh. 
who obviously greatly admires Cukor 
and his work and offers an eloquent 
introductory discussion of the director’s 
position within an industry that slighted 
his accomplishments because he didn’t 
cultivate the prototypical image of the 
Hollywood director as a man's man r 
eg. John Huston. Hawks. Ford, etc,, 
summarizes Cukor as being a person 
who refused to reveal very much about 
himself and the interview verifies this. 
Cukor blocks Hadleigh's attempts to 
solicit revelations regarding either his 
sexual or romantic life or that of others 
purportedly gay and, to an extent, the 
content of ihe interview doesn’t greatly 
differ from those given previously in 
which his gayness wasn't recognized. 
Yet. while he distanced himself from an 
overily personal interrogation from 
Hadleigh, Cukor managed to speak 
unguardedly about himself and the 
industry w hen given a more generalised 
context, When Hadteigh questions 
Cukor about hLs response to the fact 
that James Whale's career was aborted 
because he lived openly as a hnmosex- 
ual, he replies, 

Fvr tried li> keep tHJl of potkl Cl . I 
only wanted lo work. Yes Ycs r il 
did sadden and depress me. what 
Kappenril to some uf my col- 
kapur* Whal could one do then? 
Until the "60s almost nolhing 


changed. If you were not hetcro- 
seNtml. you were discreet. Fm Mire 
the Victims Were aware of this rule, 
hut possibly it was loo difficult for 
them lo tfbtkvWr 

Cukor may have been by nature a dis- 
creet person but his survival in Holly- 
wood demanded that he be so; alter 
spending over 50 years under such con- 
ditions, n isn’t surprising that he 
couldn’t be more forthcoming about 
himself. Ultimately, what Cukor chow 
to divulge to Hiidliegh is of less impor- 
tance than his decision lo agree to the 
interview. In their discussion, Cukor 
suggests that as an older person/direc- 
lor he can afford to be more candid 
because the public isn't any longer 
greatly inter feted in his sexual identity: 
while the observation has a certain 
validity, it doesn't do justice So Cukor 
himself and the weight the revelation 
carries. Cukor, a* the above quotation 
indicates, lived Ihe greater part of his 
life in a social environment that allowed 
for no visible support of his (dentil y as a 
gay person; when such support was 
offered, through the polilization of the 
gay community, he responded with 
strength and resolve. Although n had 
been widely rumoured since the late ‘60s 
that Cukor was gay, he could have con- 
tinued lo remain silent about his sexual 
orientation. Cukor’s decision to speak 
out is significant as a political act; in 
addition lo defying Hollywood's dictum 
that such in formation is kept within the 
industry, he officially sanctioned his 
work as a contribution to gay uulture. 11 

In the forward to C 'onverjatfom With 
My Elders, Quentin Crisp identifies both 
Luchino Visconti and Cukor as Euro- 
pean*: the erroneous assumption that 
Cukor was an immigrant ha* been fre- 
quently made by people noi lamiltar 
with his biography. Ms**S likely, the 
attribution is based on Cukor's reputa- 
tion as a filmmaker whose work is char- 
acterized by qualities usually associated 
with a European sensibility e.g.. grate, 
charm and sophistication. On the other 
hand, what is perceived as being Euro- 
pean about his films may stem from 
Cukor's tendency lo avoid genres — the 
gangster film, the western, the war film 
— which a rche typically define the 
American ethos and Lis particular con- 
cept of masculinity. In any case. 
Cukor's films arc most often set in 
America and reveal him to he very 
much attuned lo the social and sexual 
mores of his quintcssenlially American 
characters- If Cukor's films differ from 
that of other male filmmaker* who 
define the American sensibility, it is his 
repeated centring of the film* on a 


female protagoni*tfs), e.g.. Littfe 
Women, Holiday, Burn Yesterday. The 
4rrr™, etc., and her attempts lo grap- 
ple w Hh the social, sexual and economic 
inequalities of a supposedly democratic 
nation. Aside from the film* themselves 
but not without significance to their 
disposition, the labelling of Cukor as 
European can be traced on a more 
directly personal level to his position in 
Hollywood. As numerous arnde* on 
and interviews with Cukor attest* 
although several major act frames were 
his friend*, eg. Katharine Hepburn, 
Vjvkn Leigh, Greta Garbo, his primary 
social relations were the prominent 
theatrical and literary figures who didn’t 
belong to the Hollywood community, 
e.g., Ethel Barrymore, Somerset 
Maugham, Aldous Huxley, etc.; 1 * and, a 
great number of these friends were 
Europeans who, for one reason or 
another (in the late 'JOs and early ’4(K. 
Hollywood became a refuge for Euro- 
pean intellectuals fleeing from NaziLsm). 
found themselves temporarily living on 
the fringes of the film colony, Cukor, 
who delighted in the glamour that once 
personified the industry owning whai 
was considered one of the community's 
most beautiful and elegantly furnished 
houses, wasn’t anti- Holly wood, but the 
intellectual and creative stimulation 
these people provided must have been a 
factor in his cultivating their friendship. 
And, perhaps, Cukor empathized with 
ohters who were considered outsiders lo 
the community: 1 * undoubtedly, Cukor'* 
gayness would have been much Jess an 
issue wilhin this social circle which in 
addition to containing numerous gays 
and lesbians had no vested interest in 
mail-lining a public image of the sexual 
'norm.’ In a sense, then. Crisp isn’t 
lot ally inaccurate in identifying Cukor 
as a European. 

In regard to Cukor’s identity as a gay 
in his professional status and achieve- 
ments, there am several issues to he 
taken up. In his commentary accom- 
panying the book's interview, Hadleigh 
refers to Cukor's "artistic conserva- 
tism” — particularly when it came lo 
dealing w ith gay or semi-gay themes; he 
suggests the commercial failure of 
Sylvia Scarlett, a film which highlights 
cross-dressing and gender ambiguity, 
deterred Cukor from further exploring 
such material and that, later* in the 
more sexually explicit po&t-l%0s Hol- 
lywood environment, Cukor's ingrained 
reticence and cautious attitude towards 
risk-taking prevented him from working 
regularly. While Hadleigh’s comments 
arc relevant. I think that he lends lo 
simplify the mailer. Although Cukor 
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may have pul a premium on being 
known a* a commercially successful 
director, he was m an awkward position 
during Holly w nod 's cl a ss ic a I pe r tod 
regarding the sexual implications of his 
projects. Conceivably. Cukor, given his 
desire to survive in the industry, would 
have been wary about material (hat 
might in any way imply a homiHcxual 
orientation on his part, Bus. during she 
*30s, Cukors projects are no more con- 
servative in their sexual thematic lhan 
the films of other gay directors e.g M 
James Whale. Edmund Cioulding, Mji- 
chell Leisen. Possibly, Leisen 's 'camp* 
films e g.. Murder or the Vanities, Ijtdy 
tn the Dark , are tFie doKSl a guv director 
comes to openly acknowledging bis sex- 
ual orientation but, then, Busby Befke- 
ley. a heterosexual, directed the greatest 
number of tump classic- hi fact, in 
addition to the audacious treatment erf 
gender and sex rules found in Syhia 
Searieir, Cukor** Little if rvmvrand ffat- 
idsj\. while more conventional projects, 
are, nevertheless, as Andrew Britton 
convincingly argues in Katharine Hep- 
burn The Thirties ami After, 1 * works 
that implicitly construct the Hepburn 
characters' personas as being, respec- 
tively, lesbian and hi-se.xual. 

Fn hjs remark about Syhia Scarlett, 
Hadleigh isolates Cukor and the films 
from a historical conical. Despite the 
installation of the Flays Code in the 
early Wb, the decade, unlike the '4fb_ was 
essentially receptive to and progres- 
sively dealt with sex-gender issues — 
Haw ks was never again as playful about 
sex-gender transgressions as he & in 
Bringing Up Baby. And, arguably. 
Cukor's Adam's Rib can't be totally 
dismissed as 'artistic conservatism* on 
his part; the film, like Little Women and 
Sylvia Scarlett, features cross-dressing 
anil, m addition to raising the issue of 
set -gender inequality, contains a sup- 
porting male character whose sexual 
orient at ion is ambiguous, flhc David 
Wayne cha meter is highly problematic 
in that the lil m encourages the viewer to 
read the character as homosexual while 
insisting that he is heterosexual — 
Wayne's non-sex ua I presence and per- 
sona compounds the confusk>n and, in 
any case, the Him seems to be employing 
Wayne’s sexual ambiguity to reaffirm 
the a f reach unquestionable heterosexual 
orientation of the film's major charac- 
ters.) Even during the most conservative 
of decades, the 5th. Cukor, as t argue in 
my discussion of A Mar h Barn indi- 
cates. as the earlier William Wellman 
version doesn't, that the James Mason 
tFiaracler is racked by insecurities aboul 
both his future as an actor ami his iden- 


tity as a masculine male. Also, u was m 
the '50s that Cukor, according to several 
of his interviews. 1 ' 1 rejected the oppor- 
lurtity to direct a film version of Cat un 
a Hm Ttn Ron/ because the studio 
insisted on deJeting the play's hnmosex- 
ual implications which, he fell, were 
essential to Use conflicts of the material 
dramatized. 

Interestingly, Tennessee Williams' 
play pointedly places honxncxual desire 
squarely within a context which makes 
intimate physical contact between men 
palatable to the heterosexual male — 
the sports world, like certain literary 
and lilmic genres, e g., the action adven- 
ture drama, the western. the sports 
world celebrates the masculine: at the 
same time, it allows for the idealization 
of mule bonding while masking the 
romantic and sexual (and misogynist) 
impulses involved in I he bonding. 
Cukor's rejection of the bowdlerized 
version of Williams' play is eonsisiem 
with his avoidance of masculine genres: 
and, in particular, the male buddy film 
with its sublimated homo-eroticism and 
token female character who is used to 
substantiate the herer uses ual orienta- 
tion of the mule protagonists. Perhaps u 
lakes a director like Hawks, with his 
own unique brand of sublimated homs*- 
crnticism, to undertake such a genre 
without inhibitions. (Jn Hawks' films, 
male bonding and homo-eroticism exist 
without misogyny; tn contrast, Orvon 
Welles, who is much more cryptic about 
but similarly engaged in the depiction of 
homosexual desire, displays a very 
strong misogynist ic streak. c.g. + Citizen 
Kane, The Ijsdy from Shanghai, Touch of 
£Vtfk In Cukor's case, whether it was a 
question of inhibition or honesty |u ref- 
usal to condone the genre's inherent 
repressneness) is a matter for specula- 
tion, hut his reject ion of the studio's 
version of Car m a Hot Jin Roof sug- 
gests the latter. 

Among his Hollywood peers. Cukor 
was the only director to be referred to as 
a ’woman's director' 3 ^ the label, in 
addition to carrying a sexist connota- 
tion. functioned simultaneously to 
segregate him from the masculine 
sphere ami marginalize Ins accomp- 
lishments. On the one hand, that he was 
skillful in directing actresses ts a fact 
and deserves recognition: hut, on the 
other. Ihe designation ‘woman's direc- 
lor,' which is how he continues to he 
categorized, says nothing about women 
and images in Cukor's films. “Given the 
emphasis placed on Cukor's profes- 
sional relations with actresses and pr*>- 
d action of wnmert-ccntred films, u is 
striking that there ts no specific actress 


who, or female image winch, exempli- 
fies tFw *Cukor woman. 4 Although the 
long-standing Cukor /Katharine Hep- 
burn collaboration is often mentioned 
(and Cukor /David O, SeF/nick initiated 
Hepburn’s film career wuh A Bill of 
Divorcement h the Hepburn persona 
wasn't primarily developed by Cukor: 
rather, through the years, Cukor 
assist ed Hepburn in bringing out var- 
ious aspects of her persona. Wuh 
Cukor, there is no equivalent to lhal of 
J lawk s’ molding Lauren Bacall into the 
'Hawksian woman/ Hitchcock's 
at tempi to construct Tippi HcdrVn into 
a Hitchcockian 'blonde'; or the Stcrn- 
bcrg/Dicirich collaboration. Signi Fl- 
eam ly n for these directors, the actress 
and Ihe image were intended to serve 
the directors' thematic concerns and 
their particular concept of heterosexual 
relations, (This isn't lo say that the 
female images employed by Dawks, 
Hitchcock and Sternberg are one 
dimensional or simply reducible to male 
fantasy figures: on the contrary, ihe 
work ol these directors often contains 
compelling and, at times, complex 
images of women.) In contrast, Cukor's 
work resists, as many auleurisl critics 
have commented, an easily identifiable 
thematic pattern, which tends to suggest 
that there is no prototypical 'Cukor 
woman' because he lacks consistency. 
Ignoring for the moment the question of 
his t hematics, there is, arguably, 
another way of approaching Cukor's 
relation to his actresses and their image: 
to his credit, Cukor doesn't impose his 
conceptions onto the actress/ character 
which, of course, doesn't mean that he 
relinquishes pari icipai ion in the concep- 
tualizing process between director/ 
actress/vhiiracteri/atiixi; instead, as the 
films indicate, what Cukor appreciates 
aboul these women (as aetresses- 
characters) are their autonomy and 
individuality, (tn this respect, Cukor 
and Jean Renoir are similarly inclined: 
in such diverse Renoir films as la Filte 
dr l. Van, Madame Bovary ^ Diary of a 
Chambermaid and 77rc Golden Coach. 
ihe actresses* penwonu predominantly 
shapes the image and. as with Cukor, 
there isn't a lemafe image whkh Renoir 
speeifically constructed to define him- 
self,) While he was instrumental in 
forming the budding personas of several 
actresses' land actors) e,g., Joan Fon- 
taine. Rosalind Russell, Jane Fonda , 
Cary Grant, A Ido Ray. etc.. Cukor's 
most impressive collaborations were 
with actresses who had already deve- 
loped highly distinctive personas before 
working with him, c.g.. Greta Garbo. 
Joan Crawford, Judy Garland, etc. 
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Writing tin Katharine Hepburn in Hati- 
da\\ Jjmn Naremore, in Acting the 
Cinema* dally identifies Cukor ns a 
misogynist, In a fool note on Hepburn's 
career, be says; 


Al MCiM, she jju» Wnfkrd 
rc^ilurh with htr Iriend t'nkuf, 
hut scholars make an error w hen 
ihcS describe him as an (especially 
scmilivc np^ntlU *>l women's 
concerns indeed, mhik of Cukiif^ 
typol lims — such as The Women 
i I W| and /e* f jj rh |l W7> — are 
pmfoti ndly m ivpgy twIk- 


Narcmorc essentially makes ihts claim 
on the strength of two films, of which he 
provides no discussion. Nor does be 
indicate how or why these two films are 
'typical' Cukor works — does he con- 
sider HttiuL n as a 'typical' Cukor him 
and. i here fore, misogynist-* Andrew 
Hmion \ rigorous feminist reading uf 
[he Him, in Katharine Hepburn; The 
Thirties tmd After /' doesn't implicate 
Cukor as hcirig either a sefcist or miso- 
gynist, As tor The Women and If* Girls* 
ibe forme? was originally io have been 
direct ed bs Ernst Luhitsch bin MGM 
assigned Cukor the project after David 
O. Sclmick dismissed him from Game 
With the Wind- 22 Undoubtedly, Cukor 
was an * lulls about his professional 
future and wanted to prove himself to 
the industry. In addition to being a big 
budget project and a very commercial 
property. The BVi/tnf/i featured an all- 
Icmale cast making Cukor a logical 
directorial choice. Clare Bos n he’s play 
in the late ".Ith, was perceived as a sal ire 
on women's identities; it belongs to a 
period which hadn't been espied in 
temimsl thinking. As Mh the play and 
Lhe screen adaptation were aul bored by 
women/' B oflicn, to a present -day 
feminist, exists as an exercise in sdf- 
oppression, linen Cukor's situation 
and the pervasive political circumstan- 
ces, his participation in the project ls 
hardly reducible lo an expression of 
Cukor's las Naremore contends I misog- 
ymsiic impulses. Judging from inter- 
views/' J Cukor saw the protect as an 
opportunity for certain actresses, specif- 
ically, Joan Crawford. Joan Fontaine 
and Rosalind Russell, to develop their 
personas; in that area, Cukor fell lhai 
he was able to contribute and it was 
their successes that made the film a 
meaningful experience. Although 
Cukor's professional pinion wasn't in 
jeopardy when t.es Girls was produced, 
lhe issues are not totally dissimilar 
Ostensibly, tea Girte is a Gcrte Kelly 
vehicle bin lhe film, as U exists, belong* 
to Kay Kendall. Based on she story by 
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Clearly, llse siar system is complex; the 
star's persona and presence usually 
demands coni mull y. fins demand isn't 
simply a reaffirmation of lhe 
image but may invoke components 
'external’ to the persona/presence e g., 
genre, kkfUiflcution with comedy or 
drama, the happy ending, etc. Bui, in 
numerous films. Cukor expanded on 
and enriched a female star's persona 
and, correspondingly undercut the 
archetype on winch the persona had 
been originally built Subjected lo the 
ideological constraints ol Lhe Holly- 
wood cinema, the narrative trajectory of 
lhe films, in some instances e g-. A 
Woman's Face. Tha-Faeed Woman, 
mediates against the progressive aspects 
of the characterization Cukor and his 
actresses have established, nevertheless, 
the ‘denial 1 of what gave the characlen- 
zat mn originality and force cannot be 
erased. 


In discussing women's images in his 
films. il is necessary to place Cukor, hin 
collaborations and the films in ihcir 
proper historical context. Cukor largely 
worked within a cultural environment 
that held extremely traditional views 
regarding sex-gender roles. In the 
decades dial Cukor worked most regu- 
larly, there was no visible temimsl 
mo semen l in operation: u is therefore 
most unrealistic to suggest that he 
should consistently depict women's 
identities and relations from a stance 
which would demand an informed polit- 
ical consciousness on these issues. In 
reading the films from a contemporary 
perspective, the critic must be sensitive 
to lhe climate in which the filmmaker 
worked; although Cukor undertook 
several projects which are, from a leini- 
nisi position, sexist and misogynist, this 
doesn't mean that the films are accurate 
reflections of his actual disposition, 
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Very Caspar} and scripted by John 
Patrick of / itife Me fame, die material 
belongs lo the kind of ^mrc that 
spanned fire Women. Nml it be said 
once again, that the '5(K, in particular, 
was not a progressive decade m regard 
to women’s images and issues? i In I y>fi, 
a year before //i 6/r/T, The Opposite 
Sex* a remake ot The W winw. was a 
commercial success.) In any case, a dis- 
cussion of Act Girts as a misogynist film 
has to take imo account Kelly's charac- 
ter and its implications The character 
i%n't m any sense endorsed and I he him 
makes clear dial Jt is masculmisi egoism 
that causes the dissension among (he 
women. Furthermore, I he film is so 
completely em pathetic with I he Kendal! 
character ihai to disregard her chanic- 
ler/prcsenee calls into quest ion an 
understanding of whal femmisl con- 
cerns are really about. In Ins political 
denouncement of Cukor, Narcmore 
neglects lo mention The Phifadrtphta 
Stun (a remake, SV^viVi, wa> 

released in 1956) which, in regard to 
Hcpbu m/Cukor, should be the ultimate 
anti most perverse illustration of Cukor 
the vcxisi/nusogynisL gisen that Cukor 
m the m Mh, was insiru mental in con- 
structing I he Hepburn persona as radi- 
cal: hut, the play and film are, in Their 
’democratizing’ ol the Hepburn per- 
sona. precisely what Hepburn initialed 
In ]940, Hepburn was trying lo revive a 
cinematic career and Cukor assisted 
and, actually, stunningly I am not try- 
ing to mount an apology lor Cukor or. 
for that matter, the women involved in 
these projects bul, on the other hand, I 
don't think it is either valid or produe- 
tivc to extrapolate these works out ot 
their contest to make judgemental 
pronouncements. 

Before returning to a discussion of 
Cukor and auteunsm. I would like lo 
address another issue that has been 
raised about Cukor and women's 
images In an inJemew/' Carlos Clar- 
cos, author of Cukor J* >ass. rightly, 
that Cukor’s films and their depictions of 
women haven't at traded feminists. lie 
states that feminists: 

are tin He a l hi nt ie With ling rrLiT | 
lie rp man's anlagunism tow u fib 
them i km rhey are with Cukor'i 
idealism. May he they leeJ that 
FkrgrrLin bnngMhem closer to the 
trurh. Hi. i matler knw unplejsanl. 
ihjn Cukor ever will. 

tin turn. Clarcns’ statement suggesls an 
am agonistic impulse towards feminists.] 
As both Bergman and Cukor are known 
for l heir abilities to direct actresses, the 
comparison is particularly apt, hui 


Clarens’ description — Bergman’s 
antagonism versus Cukor’s idealism — 
is a simplification. Bergman's uuen.se 
probing of women’s psyches does, a I 
times, suggest that he is unnecessarily 
indulging in a desire to depict women 
experiencing pain. suffering and defeat: 
on I be Other hand. Bergman scents lo 
identity strongly with his lemalc charac- 
ters And. then, ah hough Bergman's 
collaboration with his actresses is often 
commented on, he is primarily respon- 
sible for the conception of the women’s 
identities, lake Hitchcock and Hawks. 
Bergman fashions hi> w omen lo express 
his vision which has led lo feminisl crit- 
icism of Bergman’s ideas about 
women's needs and desires-’ neverthe- 
less, the range of attitudes Bergman 
expresses low aids his female characters 
isn't reducible to just antagonism. Con- 
ceivably, to a degree, feminists have 
concent rated on Bergman because he is 
a ’serious’ director identified With L ar(.’ 
ethics and the psychoanalytical, with 
lew exceptions, eg. Hitchcock and 
Sternberg, the women's images found in 
die work of Hollywood directors has 


been dismissed bv feminists as stereo- 
typical imaging Another concern, in 
relation particularly lo Cukor’s films, IS 
that the films are olien identified as an 
actress’ vehicle, i.e. s (iarhos Comilfe, 
C I aria nd \ A Smr h Horn ; uni 1 1 recent! y , 
there hasn't been a cultural study inter- 
est m suits and it isn't an area which has 
strongly engaged feminists in either the 
past or i lie present 

In discussing Cukor, Clarens says: 

Cukor's appieeialiun ol* wsi-msii 
was nul realist k in any wa^ 

I or Cukor. ;i wortiiin is \i j*re.4t 
as tress — nothing ie^v And 
nothing more Cukiff liked 

his women lull ot ^punk jfid fire, 
bul ho men were irtobsErusive. 

Clarens 1 comments on Cukor are In 
response to the interviewer's suggestion 
that Cukor, as a gay. didn’t understand 
’a woman's reality.' As I have men- 
lioctcd, the same has been said ol Berg- 
man; in Ills case, it is because he’s hete- 
rosexual. As wilh Bergman, I think 
Cukor s oriental ion to his female char- 
acters is more diverse and complex than 
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Claims allows lor, Cukor's films com- 
bined provide a wide range of women’* 
identities ami die opium* dial art avail- 
able I El WOmeU Willi ill A Specific soeial- 
scxuabecunotnic instance. In Cukor** 
films, women, as Claren* say* earlier in 
die interview, are strong, hut die charac- 
terizations are usually finely shasfcd; I he 
women remain vulnerable while eon- 
fronting their positions w till in a social 
*tmd ure that is predominantly hostile 
to a woman's attempt at self-expression 
On l he lather hand, Cukor doesn't con- 
centrate, a* do such "women's directors' 
as Mas Ophuls and Kenji Mi/oguchi, 
on woman as victim which shouldn't he 
taken a* an indiumm that lie isn't 'real- 
istic' about w omen's identities, nor does 
Cukor, a* the term 'idealism' suggest s, 
gravitate toward certain archetypal 
female images; ihe woman as wife- 
mother. the virgin /whore dichotomy, 
When Cubit ix eonl united with mate- 
rial that relies hem ily on female slereo 
typing sueh as The Women, the result is 
a strained and unevenly pitched film. 
The most intriguing aspect of Cukor's 
hand] tug of the female stereotyping in 
JTn- liftmen is the subtle undermining of 
expectations: Norma Shearer's excessive 
emotional tremulnusncss becomes 
arduous and, in contrast, Joan Craw - 
lord, at times, reveals an emotional 
delicacy that disrupts the hard-as- nails 
image she is supposed to embody. And. 
as I discuss below, while Cukor is con- 
cerned with womun-as-ac tress/ 
performer, he isn't presenting the notion 
as a celebratory image in itself. 

As I indicated earlier. Cukor's iden- 
tity as a gay person is a crucial factor 
when considering his films: and, sim- 
ilarly, that Hitchcock. I lawk* and I ord 
were heterosexual ls equally significant 
to their works. (More recently. Hitch- 
cock's sexual pathology has been given 
a great deal of emphasis and has been 
incorporated mio readings of his 
films.’ 1 ) Unlike a heterosexual male 
director who can confidently give 
expression lo his sexual identity know- 
ing that l he orientation has a public 
acceptance. Cukor"* orientation un- 
doubtedly inhibited at Iirnes a direct 
sell -express uni, in i urn, the uuUal 
an tun nst critics perceived tfu* as an 
indication of an insufficient personal 
involvement on his part. Also, m ihe 
late '5th and early '6(h, these critic* 
tended lo devalue a director who 
acknowledged his commitment to t In 
studio system and col I a bora I ion . lm 
Oireeton like Hitchcock, Hawks and 
f ord were seen as being primarily 
responsible for the entire project includ- 
ing the production and writing — *■ the 


image evoked was both that of die 
'Roman lie" artist and the self-sufficient 
male. 10 In contrast, Cukor stressed his 
connection to ihe studio system and 
need of collaborators,, particularly w ri- 
ter!. actors, cameramen, designers yet. 
in interviews,' 1 it is also clearly evident 
that Cukor was technically knowledge- 
able and highly involved in the pre- 
production stages of many of his film* 
and a commanding presence on and off 
the set. Ronald Haver 1 * book l Star h 
H*nn' : offer* insight into Cukor’s enor- 
mous intcrveniion in every aspect ol the 
project which was. Technically, a Sid 
Lufi -Judy i iai land product km. There is 
no reason to assume that Cukor's exten- 
sive participation in the conception ot I 
Star h Horn was uncharacteristic of Ins 
working habit*; the interviews, if read 
closely, and Hater’s account of the 
makmg of A Slat h Horn support tins 
assumption. 

According to auteurisl principles, the 
auteur, a self-express ive director, pro* 
duces a body of work that reveals a 
thematic and/or stylistic consistency . In 
regard to Cukor’s style, Edward Hu*- 
eotnbc, in a short piece entitled "On 
Cukor" fa reference to his review ol 
Gavin | am ben's interview hook On 
Cuiot) published by Screen in the 
early '70s, articulates what troubled 
autcurisl critics about Cukor's stylistic 
approach; 

a) Cukor's work reveals j Ntyhst"; 
h) through ihe years. Ihe xlyle is 
altered [In Cain ben's book. 
Cukor visa u[ style 

Hut I fry IK think ihe xlyle a™ 
aitl ol I he story You 

research ihe pern id. not nisi lo 
reproduce tiling* physically, bm 
lor the rrmHions it stirs up in you 
1 .1 l w j> * *;i y 1 he tr x e Jielale* 
the whole mxIl- to me, which max 
rtol be to the director's advaitfagc. 
hn-tauTc le means ho much is iloi 
immextuudx recngnoabfce. 

t l h. i k al rrutlanl s Stolen AYisrs 
A wonderful picture thuti never 
lx n s you oxer the head »ilh any 
thing Unfa* you re.ilK kecked 
very closely, very professioiully. 
you Weren't aware how discreet 
and right ihe cel ups were, lllcy 
were so unsdutUMCe 

liuvcombc doesn't deal with Cukor a* a 
styl isi u and he questions Lambert's 
assertion that a Cukor slyle can be 
detected at the conclusion of his article, 
which contest* Lambert's claim that 
Cukor is *\ . . the inventor 1 of hi* film* 
, + , . " Buncombe say*, "’Lambert 
rightly picks out long takes as a feature 
of Cukor's style. Hu< equally long takes 


c*i*T m Capra film*. and e u tiers.*' Bus- 
combe's point is that Cukor. Capra and 
others share a cinematic code which, in 
turn, relate* to other cinematic and nun- 
cinematic code*. While H ij scorn be "s 
response to [jimbert's contention is 
well-taken, he doesn't invalidate the fact 
that an aspect of C ukor's style is 
employing long lakes — Cukor, Capra 
uiid other directors don't necessarily 
employ ibe long lake in the exact same 
manner or aeheivc similar results 
through its usage- 

On the other hand, the question of 
Cukor and style isn't simply a matter of 
l he kmg lakes he consistently used 
throughout hi* career Auteur ism lauds 
the self-ex pressure director but. cur- 
ious k. is troubled by an artist who is 
willing to test or extend hi* or her crea- 
tive capabilities. Cukor's must sinking 
sty listie change* — the late '40s and early 
’5(b films *ho! on location and with a 
more grainy film xioek to approximate a 
greater "realism’: in llte nud-’^h. the 
experiments willi the Cinemascope for- 
mal from A Star h Horn onward; the 
mteresi in the oesihclfa of and emo- 
tional impact of colour — occurred in 
conjunction with shifts within the film 
industry, technological advancement* 
and. also, reflect an interact km between 
Cnkor and his immediate technical and 
adistie collaborator* {A Star h Bom 
initialed a long-term working relation- 
ship between Cukor. Ciene Allen, an art 
director, and Cieorge Hoymiiflgen- 
Huene. a creative con*ultant. While 
these (actors need to be considered, so 
due*, and more importantly, the fact 
that Cukor was open to artistic chal- 
lenge* that would enrich lu* work- And. 
the films are. uLn match, because of 
their wnrtieii-eenired concerns and (he 
consistent sensiln ilx to the Uxuah/ation 
,i ruE di .iriiatization of the material, 
Cukor's film* Working in a visual 
medium, u vs ironic that Cukor, like 
Vincente Minnelli, has been considered 
a lesser ialeni because ol hi* identity as a 
sly list. 

In il it! films of directors such a* 
Hitchcock and lord, theme and style 
arc lightly integrated but with a director 
like Hawks or l.eo McCarcy . il is the 
thematic (hat most strongly gives the 
work* their consistency (Hawks and 
Met’ atey employ a style that can best be 
described as ‘democratic’ i t., Irequent 
iwii-shots. plan ttmt+tiain framing, etc. 
Ihese director* are stylistically cv^nsisi- 
ent m l bai (Ins unohslrusivc presenta- 
tion of the thematic is never deviated 
from.) Hawk* Lind Mc<’arcy are auteurs 
primarily on the basis of their the malic* 
whereas Cukor’s thematic also scented 
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to he uridcfinable. In ihe ’Sth and early 
’WK. aulcur elides sought in find d the- 
matic in a director's work which was 
suitably serious-minded and befitting 
l he rumination* of a male artisi (and 
exilic, it he was to led chat the artist 
justified his respect and admiration.) 
Although it was evident that Cukor's 
films were often centred on women, he 
was, at terra! I, a ’woman's director,' ihe 
possibility dial Cukor's thematic was 
women's images was never given a real 
consideration. (Perhaps, d Cukor's 
flints had a mascuJinisl [koptxlive and 
concern rated on Woma mas-unknowable 
or womnn-as-dupJiciious k the films 
would have been read as making a 
'statement’ and, i here! ore, worthy of a 
male critic's recognition,) Feminism has 
changed percept ions and, m ihe prevent- 
day, n doesn't seem inappropriate to 
accord a I hematic status to Ihe depiction 
of women’s Mittal and sexual idenimcs. 
Although Cukor’s films taken together 
offer a diverse group of female protago- 
nists, the films are consistent in various 
ways: 1 1 almost invariably the woman 
possesses intelligence, creativity, cicier- 


mi nation, integniy: 2i because of her 
individual sensibility. the woman is 
often a witial misfit and seeks an alter- 
native person or group to relate |o and 
find acceptance, eg,. Thr Actress Bhft- 
\uirjt June I tan r Heller in Pink Tights, etc.: 
3) in numerous films, the woman is 
either ail railed to or involved with a 
man who ts essentially sympathetic lo 
her position because he is, like her, 
vulnerable, e g , A Life of Her fJn^ fc A 
Star h Bom. etc. . Cukor's films are ^ery 
much concerned wsih heterosexual rela- 
tions and the sex-gmder issues involved, 
and he seems drawn lo material dial 
lacks the conventional hero figure who 
resolves all ihc heroine’s problems e.g„, 
f attufle. A Life of Iter Onn. A Star fo 
Born, eie. In some instances, e,g., A 
Woman s Liter. Bhowani Junciiot t. The 
C hapman Report, there is a eon ten uona I 
hero figure but ihe films display a rmn- 
unal imereti in ihesc males who are per- 
functory characters. Importantly, the 
films don’t usually employ a hero (or 
heroine ) w ho successfully neutralizes or 
eradicates ihe sex-gender division, 
Although sex -gender tensions are per- 


sonalized m the films, they are also 
placed wuhin a broader conit* I, the cul- 
tural, ihe social* the economic, and 
beyond the control of a single 
individual. 

While Cukor's female characters have 
certain traits ihat are iradslaonalJy asso- 
ciated with ihe masculine, eg., self- 
assertion. honesty, etc., he d^icsn t mas- 
culinize the woman or, alternatively* 
make her anto a ’man\ woman,' i.c., the 
Hawk&ian woman w ho can he accom- 
modated mlo a masculine universe. 
(Similarly, the maid isn't feminized, 
Cukor's men aren't, as Carlos Clarens 
claims in a quotation given earlier. 
'uuTbsirusiie’; instead, they are usually 
less than committed to projecting a 
ma stub ne male image and sensibility.) 
In numefotis films, the woman's sensu- 
al uy and sexual allure is prominently 
evident e,g., Tmt-Faced Woman, Bho- 
nam Jurtitm, IMIer m Pink Tight i, etc M 
hut as lan Jarvic has pointed out, 1 * 
Cukor doesn’t have his actresses photo- 
graphed in a way dial reduces l heir 
physicality lo a spectacle for the male 
viewer's gaze: rather, ihe sexuality and 
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eroticism the* emfoidy is linked id an 
expression of ihcir total personas which 
includes bin iwi'i cent red on being a 
sexual presence. In such film* as Bho^ 
w 'am Junction and Writer rn Pmk Tights 
the sensual isn’l con Tired lo bodily pres- 
ence of l he woman — the misMn-secnc, 
Lc. colmiT, fabric ie stores, 1 1 gluing, is 
employed lo enhance a sense of the lac* 
l tie and seductive. Also, when a female 
character in a Cukor film conveys sex- 
ual desire she does so because she 
desires — the male becomes, in effect, 
rhe object of this desire, eg-, Garbo's 
first sight of Robert Taylor in Camille. 
Jacqueline BissetS. picking op Matt l_at- 
tan/i m Rich ami Famous, elc. 

Acting and performance aren't 
gender specific in Cukor’s Hints — A 
Double Life. A Star ft Bun r. Les Girls are 
among the films ihai contain a male 
protagonist who is a professional actor 
or performing artist. But acting takes on 
2 particular significance in Cukor's 
work in relation to his female charac- 
ter*, in pan because there are so many 
films which feature a woman as a pro- 
fessional actress and also because 
women have been 1 rad it tonally asso- 
ciated with role playing, (In add il ion to 
the recurrent image of I he professional 
actress, I here are several important 
films, notably. Camille and Tuo-Faced 
Woman, in which the woman stages a 
performance in the context of a per- 
sonal relationship,) Most often, the 
woman is an actrcss/pcrformer because 
the profession oilers her an acceptable 
means to express her creativity, vitality 
and enthusiasm for life; in this sense, the 
profession carries a positive connota- 
tion providing an oulleE for both a 
potential professional and personal 
growth, Significantly, m Cukor’s films 
i he concept of woman-actress- 
performance isn't essentially presented, 
as it oflcn is. in a manner that serves as 
a critical tool in which ihe identity of 
woman-a*-actre*s is conceived in the 
terms of a negative trajectory. Again , ft 
isn't that Cukor's films are devoid of a 
critical awareness of women + s position- 
ing in a social struct Lire that is male 
dominated; on ihc olher hand, the films 
usually portray the wuman-as-acire** as 
having personal resources winch pre- 
vent her from becoming an emblem of 
women's oppression or self-oppression. 
For instance, I here is no Cukor aclrcvs- 
erntred film which is as insistently a 
meditation on I he notion of woman-as* 
spectacle as Ophuls' i.ola Montes. 
Although Heller in Pink Tights explicitly 
raises this issue, the Sophia Loren char- 
acter eventually realizes that her per- 
sonal loss outweighs what she gains by 


exploiting herself as a spectacle. And. 
unlike such Sternberg-Diet rich films a* 
Blimife f irnu .1 ;i nd The Desil h a II "omatt . 
performance in Cukor's films isn'l 
primarily related lo either the woman 
acting out ihc various roles offered lo 
her within patriarchy or using acting as 
a self-protective survival lactic as occurs 
in the latter Sternberg film. Also, in the 
Stern berg- Diet rich films, Dietrich's 
involvement wtlh men is to a degree 
predicated on survival whereas in 
Cukor's films the woman’s involvement 
in hclcroscxual retailor** entails an emo- 
tional comm il mem and genuine desire. 

Funhermort. a* for women iind role 
ptaymg, l he Cukor films do not charac- 
terize the professional actress as a per- 
son who, because she lacks ah identity, 
is constantly giving a performance in 
her personal relation*, as docs the Lana 
Turner character in Douglas Sirk's 
Imitation of Life: or, unlike Sirk with All 
I Hes ire, Cukor, unless the material 
imposes I he opposition , i.e.. The 
avoids splitting a woman's 
oplion* into a career versus domestic 
dichotomy. And, from another perspec- 
tive, Cukor eschew* I he theatrical tradi- 
tion that aligns the professional actress 
and performance lo a metaphorical 
statement about art transcending life 
i.e 1 1 Renoir’s The Gulden Coach. In this 


regard, it is interesting to compare Judy 
Garland's response to personal tragedy 
in the conclusion of ,4 Star h Bom wtlh 
i ha i of l i/a Minnelli in Boh Fosse’s 
Cabaret. In Cukor’s film, lor Garland 
live professional becomes a means of 
declaring the pain of personal lo** 
{'Hello, everybody* this is Mrs. Norman 
Maine') whereas for Minnelli I he pro- 
fessional becomes a ret real from the 
personal and an insulation against pain. 
In us conclusion, 1 teller m Pink Tights. 
winch is, in many ways, a companion 
piece to A Star Is has the hetero- 
sesual couple reunited on Mage hut 
within a contcxi ihai t* mnmate and 
personal 

To return lo the question of why fem- 
inist critics haven’t shown a strong 
interest in Cukor's work, the answer 
seem* to involve his personality a* n is 
revealed through the films. Cukor isn't 
a forceful director when compared lo a 
Milchcock or the Sternberg of I he Die- 
trich films. In addition to creative pow- 
ers. ihesc directors arc obsessive in iheif 
delineation of their ibemalie and have 
produced film* which demand rceogni- 
lion and a response; m dilfcrcnt ways, 
they have given lenumst critics a chal- 
lenge which must be met. In control, 
Cukor's films aren'l aggressive works 
bin this doesn't mean that he is either 
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lucking m artistry nr m insight mio 
muiirnS identities and hEicru*c*u;il 
relations. Whether or not Cuknr is 
accorded auteur status isivi really a 
relevant concern in my project; I am not 
primarily writing Ofl Cukor lo produce 
a traditional auteur bit argument, I du 
think his work deserves greater reeogni- 
lion than it has been given; but* essen- 
tially, Cukor** films arc valuable on a 
multitude of kvels. that don't necessarily 
demand an auteinist validation. The 
films often cm hotly an eximordtnary 
energy and sensitivity to the eompleki- 
lies of survival in u ha I is an extremely 
crude and burbaiic social and ccononatc 
system; the lilms are important because 
they probe into the heart of ilm 
dilemma which is constructed on sexual 
inequality. In Cukor's films, ses and 
gender issues are dealt willi in a way 
that i* distinctive ami separates the films 
from the works of other directors work- 
ing in the mainstream cinema land, 
dearly, from ihc works (hat are being 
produced within I he feminist move- 
menl ! during a specific historical penod. 
In considering Cukor in relation to his 
peers, it becomes evident that he holds a 
somewhat diHerem pusuion. On the one 
blind. Cukor's films aren’t fully attuned 
to the American h demtKralie + tradition 
of Hawks, Capra, McCarty and F : ord. 
Among other things, she I radii ion 
which to a degree includes Hitchcock is 
male oriented and defined: on the other. 
Cukor doesn’t belong, although there es 
a European flavour lo his work in ils 
sophistical mn. to ihe European current 
within the Hollywood cinema that k 
represented by such directors as Lang. 
Sirk and Wilder, These directors are 
often latrly explicit (and cynical and/or 
pessimistic^ about the political implica- 
tions of their material. Cukor’s Dims 
aren't underpinned with an overt polit- 
ical intention: nevertheless, the films 
have an implicitly strong political 
dimension for both feminist and gay 
criticism. 

TTes js the lirst insiallmeni of a 2-part 
article. 
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Otekit Moor /Johnny And Mir lent Oillrldl/Holon Firidiy in BiomU Vtm 


What Does a Man Know 


About 
Mother Love? 
Blonde Venus 


by Florence Jacobowltz 

T he contemptuous dismissals of Sternberg''. Btofidt* trwMi 
b* ccsciservatiu- mule critics like John Gfkrson and the 
Urn ish document ansis. Rudolf Amhttm in the !Hk l an d 
John Baxter, Charles Silver el aL in ihe 'TOs, have been 
replaced h> more recent ’politicized" readings which find new 
grounds for rejeenon. I nle roundly, all schools fool their 
malice in Sternberg. The earlier erilies lend to condemn 
Sternberg's emphasis on- high styli/alion which supersedes 
narrative probability. while feminist Jeumng critics concur 
that Diet rich is I tuned into a supreme fetish in Shade Vtnrn 
— one which works bolh to repress and deny the threat of 
female sexuality and to subjugate the woman lo the demands 
of the sped ad l- and 1 he overhearing, enl rapping aesihetk 
play, This latter iilierprclution, frequently reiterated in a var- 
iety of forms, denies a number of central and disturbing 
feaniresof the Him. most significantly, the iilm\ challenge to 
prevalent consensual notions of motherhood, the nuclear 
lamity, and female sexuality. If this apparent overt fclishi^i- 
tion is directed towa rds I he masking of difference and the 
denial of female autonomy, why is ihe film so irumtly con- 
cerned with exploring the woman's rcjceiion id patriarchal 
reproduction and control. in u variety of its manifestations? 
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Blonde Venus and the Melodrama 

0 1 all the Slcrnberg/D Lei rich collaborations, Blonde Venui 

must closely follows the generic demands ol the melo- 
drama and its subdivision, the w Oman's film, popular- 
ized during l he '30s. live film, like the genre, gamy it* reson- 
ance and fascination through ihe investigation of the ambi- 
valence and bust ration surrounding dominant values, an 
articulation which find* no other social form of expression. 
The melodrama provide* its Traditional function uf naming 
and going voice to illegitimate contestations ot dominant 
norms, The woman's film directs ihe polemic towards the 
woman's position, and in l he neglected realm of women's 
needs and fantasies. At its best. the wtxwv film, like the 
cream of women's novels, provided a spice for the dramati- 
cal ion ol l he underside of gender taws and alien dared to 
present illegal, censored scenarios; What happens when a 
mother desires the child but reject* the family? What happen* 
to the mother s sexual identity? What happens when ihe 
woman rejects her subordination and ghettoised placement 
within the dismal domestic sphere? Dare one ask? Cu Liu rat 
forms often dramatise the woman's instigation of a errs is 
resulting from her unwilimgness to he satisfied by one man s 
love and ns reward to follow: marriage. Few films, to this 
day, kildly place the rnttiher wuhm this position. A 
masculine-domiftant society is very uncomfortable with vari- 
ation* on the theme of motherhitend and finds it particular tv 
abhorrent and threatening to consider live mother as a sexual 
being or as an autonomous individual. Outside of the safety 
ol home and family, the woman as mother lose* all meaning. 
Gt is the apocalyptic energy which fuels the likes of Anna 
Karenina. Madame Bovary or Edna Pontcllier in Thf fwi/F- 
eniri} tj. In most of these forms, the lover acts as a catalyst to 
spark the protagonist 1 * desire for freedom Lind activity 
Rfafute I enu.\ is dilTicuh h> classify because Helen Faraday/ 
Dietrich and her son are content to be together, without the 
guise of the adult father /lover, thus defying both the bedrock 
ol the nuclear family and heterosexual romance The prouig- 
onist's sexuality i* nexer directed, finally, towards any adult 
male in particular. Ihe mother Aon relationship denies the 
fa [her /lover a place, and in so doing, denies patriarchy a 
place 

Rhmfc l cum takes up many of the genre's classic concerns 
and manifest at ions, lhc domestic space is imaged as a con- 
fining, dreary c la ust rated prison, fitness ads as a metaphor 
lor the trust rations which turn inward. In Bfondt Venus this 
theme is brilliantly inverted and allnbuied to the husband. 
Ned Faraday /Herbert Marshall His inability to control and 
secure his wife plates him in a feminised position, As is char- 
acteristic o| the genre, he never gains the awareness pru tleged 
to the audience The fa I in also ev idence its roots in the earlier 
traditions ol the genre; its characters and situations are often 
emblematic as opposed Co being psychologically individu- 
ated The mive-en-scene is overstated, hyperkihc and com- 
pressed and corresponds pi emotional states and repressed 
desires. The articulation ol struggle is clearly divided, not 
merely along the lines of gender but according lo empower- 
ment. Helen is persecuted by a variety of males who attempt 
lo coni ml and define her identity and destiny* ban she is also 
entrapped by a social system which disenfranchises women 
(both gay and heterscxuLil) blacks and Ihe poor. The film's 
placement within contemporary depression America (as 
opposed to the exotic locales one finds in [he other American 
Stern herg/D jet rich films) underlines the metaphoric links 
between fictional representation and social reality, however, 
the stylised over-pronounced dramatisation problematists 
expectations of idem ific&l ton ami authenticity. What is strik- 


ing about ffftituk' l eftio is that however much direct psycho- 
logical identification is confounded, the film's orient at ion 
and allegiances are unmistakably directed towards (he needs 
and desires of women like the protagonist. 

The film i* well aware of the modes ol exploitation and 
subordination inherent in gender relations and sets these up 
from the start. The opening of BimJe P«iuj, cut for many 
years from cimi lating prints and only recently reintegrated, 
is a critical prelude to the melodrama to follow, Ft realises a 
space outside of the domestic and the I am dial {mure sym- 
bolic than actual) which equates female autonomy, play, fun 
and pleasure with a homosocial environment, and introduce* 
the uninvited intrusion of male culture into thul world. The 
opening aligns the protagonist's pleasure with her career (the 
theatre) and with a romanticized. nostalgic image of Europe 
which makes the scenes tiiut lot tow in the New York 
tenement-like apartment seem even more oppressive, bleak 
and alienating. The idyllic opening problematic the narra- 
tive's re imposition of circularity and order; Helen's identity 
did not begin ul home and raises the question of whether that 
i* where it deserves lo be bid to rest, It makes Stermberg's 
original hopes for the end (rumoured to have been at the 
Paris-night club sequence I somewhat more logical in that 
Helen** trajectory lakes her hack lo the theatre and back to 
Europe. The opening also set* up the locus class icus ol 
romantic courtship. The male is attracted to and desiring of 
the sexual being — not the ha us [ mu. Securing his possession 
through courtship and marriage transforms and frustrates 
forever hi* desire for the sexual woman. The nude bather 
splashing in the sun -dappled pond starkly contrasts wuh the 
confining and harsh maid-likc costume Helen wears at home. 
The only other moment where Ned is as desiring of Helen is 
when he views her baek home, but transformed and 
estranged via her sensual costume and engagement lo Nick. 
Marriage and motherhood, therefore, create and const met a 
number of conflicting, contradictory desires Ibr the male as 
well as tile female. The opening presents an unrealisable fan- 
tasy for buth Helen and Ned; fur Helen it recalls a moment of 
self-contained independence Has she later admits. "’I was 
thinking of going back to the ihcat re anyway") while for Ned 
it romanticizes the virile ritual or courtship (securing the 
object of desire for marriage and reproduction). The wile, 
once secured as mother, must he sexually defused and baited 
Irons autonomous interaction in the social world where she 
may a I be seen and desired t>) establish an identity distinct 
From her reproductive luncnon. Upon achiev ing this seques- 
tration, ihe husband's desire undergoes a transit ion (related, 
in part to the housewife's loss of her sexual identity). 1 1c must 
fulfill his dulies as provider and sublimate Ins vies ire into 
desex nailed appreciation for the woman's abilities to hr a 
dutiful respectable wife Lind mother. (There as, significantly, 
no indication ot a marital bedroom in ihe apartment — the 
locus is concentrated on Johnny.) The woman must be 
wholly convinced that the "awards' of marriage (domestic 
security, [he child etc ) outweigh her needs for autonomous 
sell -ex press ion and fulfill men! in anything outside of the 
domestic. 

The opening sequences introduce the theme ol male sexual 
desire and speculation that will be taken up a number of 
times throughout the film. (It is a theme which recurs m 
many of the Slerntaerg/Dictrich films- one need only think of 
Peter's sexual voyeurism — encapsulated in the drill piercing 
the eye of the portrait — in Ihe Scurf if k'mprn r.r.j The pers- 
pective offered* from the beginning, is del ached and com- 
ment alive, and is net aligned simply with the masculine posi- 
tion Ihe opening shots dramatise a trajectory which will be 
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repealed: masculine pleasure is amused through ihc act ul 
spectating and voyeurism in relation fo female performance 
I sanctioned through the l heat re or unsanctioned. as in the 
forest Tlie male use* fn* empowered position in bar- 

gain tor a concession or exchange. initially in ihc form of 
satisfying his sexual desire but Idler as a means of ascertain- 
mg ownership. Ned only will agree to leave mid respect ihe 
women’s demands for privacy if Helen promises to meet lum 
afler the show, thus temporarily delaying gratification, The 
sexual encounter leads to marriage and johnny tin whatever 
order!. Nick Tow nsend/Carv Grant, similarly, goes hack- 
stage, twice, for l he same purpose: the sexual exchange is 
followed by possession. In the first instance Nick decides ihai 
"O'Connor's isn’t a lil place for you In he seen in night utter 
night" (though during the Hot Voodoo number, there is a 
pronounced close up shot ol Nick “looking"’ and assessing 
her body 1 and ihc visil in Paras results m an engagement It is 
significant that none of these sequences dramatises I lie end of 
i he pursuit /exchange. Helen's refusal lo agree to Ned\ con- 
ditions ismel by Ned’s irisisicm condescending proclamation 
"'Alright my little water nymph, well slay'": Helen (hen slaps 
the water angrily and swims away m l rust ration. The signifi- 
cance ol Nick Townsend's night willi Helen is distilled in the 
moment he signs ihc cheque. The scenes never isolate lose or 
romance — instead, they inform the viewer of a xei ot gender 
relations, structured on the Jaws of exchange and acquisition. 


underlying ihc I arcade of desire and courtship 

This illustration reminds ns of the pulent tally subversive 
power ol the genre: n dramatise* a sei of cultural values 
Wllhm u Wldef scope Ol economic and social relations, artd at 
also, often, presents a quasi-detached perspective which is 
not aligned with llic protagonist. I he opening shots illustrate 
the conflicting desires of the gender groups. Ihe film opens 
with a shot ol a woman swimming across ihc water on a 
diagonal and LS followed hv art establishing shot, Liken from 
a distance behind the foliage, ol the women swimming. I am 
not convinced that this shol merely reproduces the masculine 
spectating position of voyeur as much as it places the women 
as a group within their surroundings anti, as noted earlier, 
acts .is a Strong contrast to the narrative Eh.it follows !| is the 
only scene where women are presented us a group: Helen is 
filer isolated and separated from women and only meets with 
isolated incidences of female solidarity 11 is also significant 
that* unlike a similar shot later on taken from a closer posi- 
tion ol the male group looking, where the women's bodies 
are more exposed, imtiallv the women are obscured, an d onl V 
then voice*, attesting lo ilicu pleasure .mil Inn. can he heard. 

I he camera then tracks die group ol riven, and underlines on? 
ol the men's opening lines of dialogue "Jusl cover me wuh 
leases and tell my mother 1 died with her name on my lips," 
introducing (he theme ol mother/son binding lo follow by 
having the moment end in a wipe, suggesting a break or 
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air* lira, then resume* the Track to the point where they men 
up with the women s cab driver. The interlude acts as a 
humorous and ironic commentary, distancing the audience 
imm the tourists in German) and Irom the American pc uni - 
of-view. flu- driver's adamant refusal to come™ or engage 
wuh the men is interpreted as a strategy lo tip his price: one 
°( <he group comments "Ah, he just warns to bargain/ 1 and 
another adds. ''C’ome on, we’d pay you well, we’re Ameri- 
cans." litis final conquering proclamation is met with the 
driver's persistent lack of interest: "Atisgcschlmen — kh bin 
ein chrlteher Mcnsch ..." (Out of the quest ton. I’m an bon* 
P'E man) and end^ with him spitting on the ground. The 
ironic presentation invites ihe viewer to remain critically 
aware. The opening scenes are elliptical and concise, and 
serve to introduce and relate a number of important themes: 
romantic courtship and gender difference, emigration and 
cultural difference and ihe child's uninterrupted affinity with 
ihe woman/mother, instantly expressed in the stunning dis- 
solve from the women's kgs m the water to Johnny's m the 
bathtub. h is signficant that ihe bond is expressed through 
play and the pleasurable sensuality and sense of freedom 
“ochned with the swimmers in the earlier shots, Sternberg 
establishes this connection first, and then inserts the shot of 
an ocean liner arriving in ihe New York harbor, before 
resuming the scene in the bathtub. The scene of Helen 
bathing her son concludes, yet again, with the theme of the 
lather's intrusion* as she says "Sit up Johnny, you kno* I’ve 
no time In play — l ather will be back soon’^Etd ends w nh a 
punctuating wipe, With very little exposition ihe film informs 
Hie viewer that the courtship in Germany has resulted in a 
m .image, a child and a move to Amenta, with little evidence 
of lelehmtion. 

The resum ption of the narrative introduces a practical cri- 
sis: Ned * illness. His attempt to sell his body lo science and 
his desperate need for money are attributed io his marriage, 
as he tells the doctor, "t wouldn't come here if ] weren't 
| married |" and ihe burden of responsibility which being the 
head of a family imposes.. As Rohm Wood notes in "Venus 
de Marlene" {film Cvtnmmi. Voi, I4 L No. 2 March- April 
I97K, pp. ttl-b 11. the scene in the doctor's office, structured 
around the skeletal skull lying on ihe doctor's desk r between 
the two men, suggests that ihe father is already dead;" Thus, 
Ned's illness abas suggests a symbolic crisis: the father has 
failed in a variety of ways. He is a commercial chemist hop- 
ing to invent a means whereby radium can be used without 
danger and he has clearly failed miserably in the sense that he 
is dying of l his poisoning, In add tl ion. he has not only failed 
lo secure a means of economic survival for bis family (to 
which ihe apartment visually attests) but cannot raise nearly 
enough to finance his potential cure. Ned's workplace is at 
home which further aligns him with a feminised, castrated 
position (associated wuh enfeeble men r and illness). Helen's 
proclamation lo return to Work and her admitting that it is 
both related lo her desire (o help earn the money Ned can! 
provide, and to a desire that she's wanted to full! 1 1 for awhile 
— her return to her old work, the stage — encapsulates Ned's 
failure. His attempt at assertion, "Jt is out of the question." is 
ignored entirely. The lather's impending death confirms his 
inutility, and ihe narrative will indicate that not only can [he 
family survive without him, but his wife » directly responsi- 
ble for saving his hie. She must intrude on hb position and 
her desire to return to work indicates her dissatisfaction with 
the meagre compensation received for her commitment to 
love and to renouncing her previous identity — ix. their 
marriage. Although Ned's illness instigates the obvious crisis 
in the narrative, the mise-en-seenc and casting of Dietrich 


visually tells us that the crisis has been precipitated through 
the reestablishment of Hclen/Dietrich as Mrs Faraday The 
casting of Dietrich as mother/wife immediately suggests a 
conflict /contradiction: it is difficult to dc-cnoticize this Mar 
and the attempt to dv- glamourize her via the pulled- back 
hair, the overly-stated black/whitc servant-like costume and 
her placement behind a needlepoint , emphasizes the meom- 
patibLhty, Dietrich s acting style (her comments and 
announcements are stated away Irons Ned, as if she can't 
look him in the eye and honestly argue that her desire to 
work is motiv ated solely by his illness) dissociates her from a 
sense of a relationship. She admits, turned a wav, “i was 
thinking of it anyway." This is further reinforced when Ned 
protests tbit in a lew weeks his formula will he finished and 
Helen just looks away. The dissolve lo a clow-up shot of a 
variety of women's legs tap-dancing announces Helen's vic- 
tory and Ihe affirmation of a crisis: Helen's consent to love, 
marry and obey dissolves along with the shot and instead, the 
rejection of her daustra lion is announced. And although the 
Him doc* not suggest that the workplace is less exploit ive* 
male-dominated and controlled, u is still preferable lo what 
Helen leaves behind. 

The narrative carefully notes that Helen's enthusiasm and 
desire lo return to work never suggests a wish to leave 
Johnny . She leaves careful instructions regarding his care and 
packs his picture and Ned s* though Jobhny's is most promi- 
nent in later shots on her dressing-room table. She is also 
most appreciative of Johnny's support of her decision, 
expressed through the donation of his bear (for luck) and his 
kisses. Ned never w ishes her well and can only add "| hale to 
sec you do l h is. The shot pm jr to t he one of N iek sign mg the 
cheque has him pick up Johnny's photograph and comment 
'He sure looks a lot like you " live moment links Helen's 
motivations to Johnny as much as il does to cither Ned (the 
■favour’ is exchanged for boat-fa re | or Nick (the Hol- 
Voodoo inspired release of sexual desire), 

Blonde V&m starts to present the promise of an ideal 
nuclear family (as encapsulated m the bed-lime story: hand- 
some sclent ist meets bca ut ifu I act tesv, and secures her a* w ife 
and mot her | and pn^ecds to dramatise a suppressed cultural 
fantasy: the family, reiterated as the mother-child relation- 
ship, continues without the father. Again, the casting of Die- 
trich is critical to the way the film rctnutscribes the genre. 
One is never given a sense of Helen** helplessness or of her 
floundering: there t* no terrible sacrifice or heavily burdened 
conscience. Within a relatively short introduction, the gravity 
of the narrative disturbance — Helen’s renunciation of the 
rules of the various transactions which inform gender rela- 
tions — is accentuated and deepened by The star * interpreta- 
tion of the character, played w ithout any expression of guilt, 
anxiety, regret or cognizance of transgression. Dietrich doc* 
not dramatise sacrifice and denial in the way that Stanwyck 
does in Strife Dath j.t or Crawford in Mildred Pieter. In fact 
the heart of the film, Helen and Johnny's flight from patriar- 
chal law, directly challenges any assent on her part that she is 
fallen' or an inadequate mother. Even the moment when 
Helen gives up the child, explaining in an unmistakably 
mocking sardonic lone, + Tm no good* no good at all you 
see, is heavily ironic, echoing Ned's proclamation "YoiAe 
been a rotten mother to him" which b emblematic of legally- 
sanctioned male authority. The decision to separate from 
Johnny, expresses Helen’s inability to continue fkrmg l his 
law under impoverished Conditions, but never suggests that 
she believes or supports this verdict. 

What Helen/Dietrich will maintain throughout each 
movement of the film is an awareness of the roles and eom- 
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promises inherent m a world where men arc empowered. and 
a simultaneous sense of survival within ih.it w mid , llus mn- 
% ■% ll! hi. at tsnee, highly transgressive and compromised 
HiJen challenges the system m which she moves h hut doesn't 
succeed in destroying it. I he film articulates individual pro 
lest but asserts the realisation that the ousts of l he dilemma 
exceed the power of one insolent protagonist. 

I wish to isolate lour major movements in the Him, each 
structured upon the quest ion of a woman's self assertatson 
and metliHKh of survival. The first movement, already dis- 
cussed, places the problematic withm the trajectory of court- 
ship and marriage li e. domestical ion) resulting m Helen's 
rejection ot her role as wife, expressed through tier choiee to 
resume her stage career. I he next movement out lines a wom- 
an's alternatives: the return to the workplace, still deli ned h> 
men, the affair with the lover, Nick Townsend {visualized as 
another form of entrapment, however Insurious) and the dis- 
solution ot both the marriage ami tile allair (initialed Upon 
Neel's return | I he third movement, the heart ol the film, 
chronicles Helen's Might from the law with her child, outlin- 
ing her increasing impoverishment. The movement culmi- 
nates in Helen's decision to give Johnny up and ends with her 
visit to the Mop house and her subsequent defiant rejection ot 
defeat- The Last movement of the film follows Ik 1 Lett's fe- 
emergence iri Pans and Iter reunion with lolimiy 

Commodity and Exchange 

L ike Sternberg's Iasi two films with Diet itch. The Starfel 
t.mpfc h and The Dei' if h A If 'twww. Bfarufe i emts places 
the themes of the woman's picture {the crisis resulting 
from Helen’s multiple transgressions: her return to work, her 
affair, her unwillingness to accept the judgement that she is a 
“bad’ mother, her independence, etc ) within a precise system 
w Inch commodifies a m3 exploits alt lauets ot human relation- 
ships This frame of reference is rooted in the fundamentals 
of the melodrama. Every step Helen takes, emblematic of a 
woman's choices {or the lack of these). ?s circumscribed by 
forms of trade, exchange and ownership As noted earlier, 
the film aligns all the characters along a scale of empower- 
ment which extends beyond divisions of gender. Ned. how- 
ever slLghtly ahead of Helen and the Afro-Americans in the 
film, because he is white and male, is behind Nick who is 
wealthy ( %, has plenty of 'Jack' and controls part or most 
of the town, etc. Everything and everyone has a price. Ned's 
Life is practically worthless (his attempt to sell his body lor 
research is rejected) and I Lien's body and abilities (judged by 
‘what she's got "I are worth a negotiable amount, 'flic film 
clearly implies that agents and dub owners like Smith and 
O'Connor expect a sexual exchange for their services. Smith 
demands to sec Helen's legs and his response to her lifting her 
skirt to her thighs and her asking if “that s enough’ 'is ans- 
wered with “For the time being . You certainly got me 
hopped up." Taxi-Belle “Ho-you-chargEdornhed'iTst-milej'' 
Hooper's claim that "O'CufinoFd jump all over me ti n wer- 
en't for 1 ownxend'' is substantiated by the la nu liar kiss he 
gives her when she enters the dressing- room Nick can buy 
and pay for “favours': he gives Taxi- Belle a bracelet and first 
gives Helen flowers ( displacing her husband who no hinge r 
needs or can afford to court her), then a cheque lor $300, a 
p upp v lor Johnny, luxurious clothing and accommodations, 
a nanny and a vacation (replete with motorboat and riding 
gear) in exchange for Helen's acceptance ol the role ol mis- 
tress. He late uses a lute back to America and an oiler to 
buy time to see Johnny to gum Helen's assent to art 
engagement 


The dissolution ol Helen's marriage to Ned results in the 
hiss of the exchange implied h> marriage: her legal status and 
rights as moiher/sarcgivcf . Her rejection ot the allair, asa 
sacrifice to Ned who is weaker and needier than Nick, deities 
her the shelter and luxuries life with Nick has allorded. As a 
result, Helen is involved in more overt forms ol exchange or 
prostitution. She must sell herself, her sexuality, and her 
body . This is ev tdenced m the scene w here Helen niters to go 
hack to the k nchen and “wash dishes' for the lecherous res- 
taurant owner in exchange for a meal, or by her criminal 
charge ol “vagrancy' or in the scene with detective Wilson 
down south who picks her up for her services as a prostitute. 
Helen's strength and ability to compete on the terms set out 
hy society ensure her survival. She is aw are of the rules and 
her adeptness at eountcr-exploit.it ism allows her to gam eco- 
nomic freedom. 1 Men in the film describe the way she has 
gained notoriety bv "using men as stepping stones'’ or taking 
them “like Cintnt took Richmond. ” Iliis del tan l jwaremi 
and uiiw illingess to be destroyed hy the law she contravene* 
{which only sanctions forms ol exploitation which service 
w hue middle-class men l empowers, her As noted. this is epi- 
tomized and reinforced by Dietrich's star persona and per- 
formance style and includes details like the hands on the hips 
stance and swagger, (which works against the male titillating 
mise-en-sceue ol the Hol VoxhJoo number), die recitation cuf 
dialogue duecied Lo no null ui particular. the know ing intel- 
ligence and, most important Iv't l lie nnlieMtalmg rejection of 
the most sue redly -he Id conventions of a society which privi- 
leges men oxer women, w hiles ov er all tubers, heterosexual 
over gays and bisexuals etc. This tension underlies all of the 
Stemberg/Diet ticb eoUaburui tons. Masculine desire leads to 
exploitation and Dietrich either quickly learns or already 
k now s the rules and plays accordingly Not surprisingly, she 
as til ten the prnstmne/euurtesau and uses the system lo 
empower herself Ha nations ol this appear m her role as the 
courtesan /spy in Di\HantHjretf m ihe mysterious showgirl on a 
boat to nowhere m Morocco, the prostitute in Shanjthm 
fcx pretty in Catherine's education in the Russian court in 77)1* 
St arlet llmpreu* climaxing in her takeover of the entire army, 
or in Concha's refined, practised art ol bartering for desire in 
TheDevith A Iffwawm), Despite i lie characters' complicity in 
the forms of buy and sell, they remain defiant to the end- The 
permutation in the films vary, hut two shirting examples 
might be X27\ lipstick ritual preceding her execution in Dis- 
honoured, which, in a gesture, belli lies and demeans all the 
codes anti protocol revered hy a masculine world, or the 
transitional moment at the end of The Devil h A Woman, 
at ter Concha ^e^d^ her surprised, dash mg young Lover oil 
atone and eon I emp kit es her past artel luiiire over the drags ol 
a cigarette, fine of the striking moments in Bfantfc 1 emu 
which matches these, is Helen's reaction ol Ned's hard- 
earned repayment of $1,500 Her mocking quotation of his 
dramatic gesture, and its new found use in the flophouse (as a 
means of helping out another depressed m-male who threat- 
ens suicide because she 'hasn’t got a cent*) succinctly under- 
mines the rules and signficatKc of the entire stKial system 
w ithin which the narrative operates. Helen may have to par- 
ticipate in it to live, but she never endorses it, and the hitler 
irony of her awareness is expressed in the cynical way she 
quotes Ned: “It represents my life work, had I been able to 
exploit it properly I could have made a fortune.*" tttnfvh m 
I rnui also point* out* very directly. that the woman's protest 
transgressors and rejection ol the place and roles afforded 
her. will lead to her impoverishment. This is what finally 
defeats Helen, in the sense that it necessitates returning 
Jofinny to his tat tier. 
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Mother Love 

a s outlined cdtlicr, the heart of tbe film and the drama is 
£1 centred upon the flight of Helen and Johnny: Helen's 
■ 1 rcjctlkm of her husband^ terms of morality, marriage 
and motherhood, result in her designated criminal status and 
subsequent journey into poverty. This trajectory should not 
he misconstrued as Helen's descent into dirt and destruction 
on moral terms but on economic ones. In fact h the film sug- 
gests. i h rough a number of scenes, shat outside of financial 
hardship. Helen and Johnny are content to he together 

Helen s 'success' as a mother, m she lerms society sellout* 
has been clearly demonstrated, hy this point: her devotion |o 
the child and concern for his well-being and safely are only 
questioned by her husband and the male judicial system 
which she challenges. The narrative counters this judgement 
by presenting Johnny's commitment to Helen, evidenced 
prominently in his reluctance to leave her behind ai the train 
station iLiuj return home with his lather without her. The film 
also aligns the condemnation of Helen's behaviour with a 
masculine empowered response and the support of her ilighl 
with a feminine dbempowered one. The moments which iso- 
late the Latter are significantly attributed to both gay and 
black women. T he lesbian, (who manifests every '3tk code of 
lesbianism’ the cropped hair, the lack of make-up, the tai- 
lored suit, the 'tough' straight talk and the semblance of 
being in charge of the nightclub) informs Helen that a man 
who doesn't like her very much has been asking about her, 
and advises her not to try to get a yob and to keep away from 
cabarets, cm pat helically adding, 'Txe got a kid ol my own” 
before wishing Helen good luck. {One might compare this 
role model to the persona Helen takes on in Pans.) She also 
receives help and support from caregivers like the black 
women Viola, and Cora m the south. Like the gay woman. 
Cora inform** Helen of ihc presence of the detective, the 
"white man" who is 'Snooping'' and gties out to investigate 
further, and abides by Helen's wishes nol to allow anyone 
near Johhny. 1 The film intentionally designates women, 
blacks, lesbians and the poor as outsiders within a w hile male 
bourgeois heterosexual world. 

Although this distinction is made, the portrayal of blacks 
in the film is complex and contradictory, and fluctuates 
between the more stereotypical image of the bobbing band- 
leader in I he Hot Voodoo number to the ambivalent yet 
empathetic portrait of The stuttering bartender who has a 
coffivtfiation with Tiki- Belle regarding the authenticity of the 
gorilla. In a film that can be extraordinarily elliptical, the 
interchange is significant. Taxi's attention and serious 
response undercuts any insinuation that the man's stutter is 
belittling Or funny. And somewhere between performance 
and the overall lone, the moment takes on a certain poig- 
tutnee and aligns those w ho perform and/or work in the cluh.. 
and distinguishes them from the bourgeois nightclub 
audience to whom the entertainment is directed. I lie other 
striking moment worth singling out, which portrays, in an 
instant, a sense of segregation and the discmpowcrmcnl of 
blacks in white America, is the opening shot of the scene in 
O'Connor 1 ! office* where SmHti. the agent, has brought his 
new talent. Helen Faraday. O'Connor (the cluh owner I walks 
over to shut a window in his office. He visually and aurally is 
shutting out three black workers, separated on another plane 
in the composition, who arc conversing outside. The 
moment, however brief, is one of many which align the 
treatment of blacks with the exploitation or women, epitom- 
ised by Helen. Her donning of the white 'afro’ wig m the 
slave- in-chains Blonde Venus act complicates this alignment. 
It immediately associates Helen w ith oppression and African 


slavery, though live- entire number is designed presumably by 
O'Connor and Smith , as a form of while erotic lit illation, 
playing on the cultural stereotype! equating blacks with 
otherness . the night and sexuality; it is clearly organized to 
sell tickets to a segment nf (he population i white and 
wealthy | and does. 

The fact thal Helen's oilier 'numbers,' “You Little So and 
So" and ihe Parts act. are significantly d i Here nt. suggests the 
varying circumstances and underlying implications of eon- 
iroJ. The "You Lit lie So and So" number is Helen's first 
attempt at employment following her flight from her hus- 
band, publicized m (he police circular/ newspaper report 
which images her as Helen Faraday, the Blonde Venus, in her 
w hite afro wig. As earlier, the performance is preceded h\ the 
instructions Helen leaves her son. not to forget to lock the 
door, to finish his orange juice, etc. The narrative carefully 
and consistently substantiates Helen's claim to being a good 
mother to Johnny, [he mise-en-seenc of the performance is 
the most unfettered and pared down m ihe film; the relaxed 
tone seems to suggest that this period in Helen's life is a 
happy one and one which she controls. Helen is dressed 
simph in a subdued black gown and the camera follows her 
in a long lateral track, at a distance . behind some palm 
fronds Ihe words to the song are equally relaxed and play- 
ful. yet still assert Helen's desire and control: 

ll i*rft i >f ten that I w-jnl j man 
Bui w hi'ii I do n \ |mM ihx * KilI 

and allude to a play on a language: 

You this amt that 

You 'vc pot me you know whal 

Is (hat the wjv Eo be'* 

The Greeks have worth for ulrrn*t everything I know 
But sou litlle hj and so.' 

The overall tone of the performance suggests Helen's satis- 
faction and well-being. 

There arc moment* throughout Helen's Bight with her 
child which attest to this contentment, [n a hotel in Balti- 
more. Helen telephones to hate a maid sent to their room 
and Johnny confuses the instructions h\ interrupting with 
various numbers, "351. 172, I^LV saying H i hope they never 
find us." Helen has Johnny copy the word I ATHI: R on a 
page uf paper {distinctly contrasting Ned's claim later on that 
he has been trying to get Johnny to Ibrget his mother). In the 
midst of spelling the word FATHER, a mechanical u ind-up 
clown [father. 1 1 bounces across the table. The scene concise!} 
illustrates the objective, critically aware perspective the film 
maintains: Helen may w bh to remind Johnny of his father'** 
existence, but the mise-cn-seene suggests that his presence ha.** 
Jong been discounted, The most extraordinary scene which 
illustrates ihe self-sufficiency of the mother-son relationship 
is the one of Helen and Johnny travelling on a hay can. 
Helen is singing to Johnns. playing with a blade of grass, as 
both lie together against a backdrop which cultural!;* signifies 
lovers, romance and sensuality. Despite the evidence of desti- 
tution and poverty which frame the scene fu is sandwiched 
between the scene in (he restaurant where Helen offers to 
wash dishes in exchange for dinner, and the one w here she ts 
charged with 'vagrancy T Helen and Johnny are serenely 
happy. The judge's pronouncement in the following scene, 
echoing social Jaw, M a woman who leads the life you do has 
no right i ci the custody of a minor'* is challenged by Helen's 
remark, "l do my best" and the film's cm pathetic support of 
her pronouncement. Tile narrative places Helen's 'destitute" 
situation and recourse to prostitution within a social struc- 
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turc which persecutes and criminal im the woman’* desire to 
work or experience a sexual relationship beyond ihe bounds 
of marriage — and then proceeds radically to support lhe 
mother The cnndiliocn ol Helen's prostitution have, after 
all, only changed in form. 

The lil m not only supports Helen's choices bul presents 
her as ihc most intelligent character in the narrative, The 
sequence in New Orleans with Detective Wilson is remarka- 
ble, nnl only because it validates lhe obtuse detective's dis- 
co ven ihai she is “a pretty smart girl" but in the way lhai 
l he audience is asked to identify and support Helen as a 
mol her. despite the circumstances that illustrate her expe- 
rience as a prostitute who has. no doubt, brought other men 
hack to her room I suggested in ihe signal she and her son 
have worked out). In the sequence Helen joins forces with 
Cora to investigate and seduce lhe defective who imagines 
he’s on lhe look-out for Helen Faraday. The scene in the hot 
cafi/har is highly ironic and as layered as the compartments, 
rooms and dividers which characterize Sternberg's tnisr<n- 
scene. The audience is aware that Detective Wilson does not 
know thas he is confiding ini he object of Irn pursuit (a classic 
example of irony) as he presents bis gender's pomt-df-view 
The conversation is worth quoting ai lengih: 

} tf len: Who are yuu after? A hunk robber? 

WiLtdn: No, null his time. Ju^i .4 woman and a kid — hm 
*ll*\ gixen us uric f»T I he kingesl and imiftmt eha^ 
wt've ever had. 

Helen: H ow do soil know she’s in this neck iA lhe woods? 

W i bun : Oh . I know J i I righl — I "ve gut I he w hole iMirdcr 
covered. She hasn't goE a chance in the world 

Helen: You say *he got jway Irom you before? 

Wilton Yeah. I'll base Eo hand It to her. t had her all 
sewed up m Banin Rouge, or at teas! I tlloughl SO. bin she 
leases a hoi i ran I behind her, The faster she has io crave! 
l he fasEcr ^he has to work. Hal You oughta hear Mime of 
ibe suckers squawk, She takes 'em like Grant look Rich- 
iHond I was iwily one day behind her in Savanna hul she 
pJased a one mghl siand on me and beat it (kmn here 
while I was following a chump steer all Ihe way up lo 
Meim phis and back for (he Iasi monlh. 

Helen Well, she had a bit of a ml, anyway. 

Wilson: Yuu cmpiidlirt with her don’t you? 

(Helen shrugs V 

Well, she oughla get wise In herself — Tile Way kite's 
It* mg 11N>w isn't doing Lhe kid ally good. Some people 
nuphi call it Another luxe. h*n I Jon i 

Helen: What (Iocs a nun know about mother hive? 

The detective's ‘testimony 1 in response to her questions* des- 
cribes Helen's ability to outwit, outplay and countered ploit a 
masculine hegemony which has ihe audacity to speak for her 
tksifes. What does a man know about men her love, indeed? 
And whs is “jus! a woman and a kid’" preoccupying ihe time 
and energy of police forces across a large number of slalos? 

When ihe detective sees Johnny ami realizes, finally, that 
his prostitute is the fugitive Helen Faraday (lo which she 
respond* with the greatest disdain, “What a brain" ), she pro- 
ceeds to belittle and mock an entire structure with her com- 
manding strength: 

. . . You jnd your whole crowd. You could never have 
caughl me, n<A in j I htiuwa nd years. And now gel uiiE and 
don't forget U> tel! lhal husband of mmc that Fm giving 
(he kid up. Noe because he funded me into it, bui 
because I'm no good- You uriderviand' 11 No goiKl at all. 
you get me? No fund for anything . . turpi to give up 
lhe kill before ifi too late 


Helen's ironic declaration l bul she is giving the kid up 
because she is “nogowT" clearly indicalcs ibal she is quoling 
both (he defective and her husband, and the moral ily ihey 
represenl. Like Helen, the narrative never endorses ihcir 
judgement. The scene ends with her entering the room she 
shares wilh her wn* her back lo lhe camera, slumming [he 
door. The momcnl argues eloquently againsi any simplislic 
reading of the woman's felbhisaliofi for the male viewer. In 
Fact, ihe woman m question has consistency eul herself off 
I torn masculine appropriation and control. 

Helen's brief meeting with Ned in the train station directly 
parallels their earlier scene where he insists lhal Helen return 
lhe ehild. The earlier went frames his blind outrage within a 
deep-rooted sense of his failure » a man,* After promising to 
relum the S 1 ,300 he owes her for his life, he stales: 

Ned: Lei US Ellwnk Ibis geni leman for his kindness or 
would you ml her I dkJtH him dead? Oh H iloesn’l mailer. 
hf\ flu I to blame. Ihc nurutk t was mil of *ighl you Eitok 
up wilh l be first mail whsi could give you (tie things I 
couldn't What pu/zles me now tv why you should warn CO 
come back lo me? 

Helen: I love you Ned 

Ned: Ah. ’-end! Johnny hack here .ind dear mil. Go on. 
what arc you wailing for? 

I Idol: Are you going to lake Johnny away from me? 

Ned: You've been a rolten mo! her to him 

The next lime I hey mecl, Ned again relates his anger and 
frustration to a male capitalist value system from which he 
has been shut out. Il is u system which commodities and 
appraises lives on a dollar basis and this ls how Ned estimates 
lhe worth of his lile and his marriage. 

Ned: In llm envelope are S 1.3013. I've been warning ki pay 
ihiv for il hmg lime. ThalS what I niwe you lor my life. It 
wlhjNJ'vc been beller, Helen, had y ou IcE mr die. And you 
niighE as well know whai that money means la me. It 
represent* my life work. Had I been able IO exploit It 
properly I coukfvf made a lorlune, bul I sold my right* 
and no Hr were quits. Stay away from Johnny - . . for 
good- Give him a chance to lor gel you . . . Thai’s lhe only 
way you can be a good mm her in him n*vw 

Because Ned is so committed and terrorized by a masculine 
code of ethics which canned accept a woman's ability and 
self-reliance outside of her role as her husband's dependent. 
Ned chooses lo pay his debt at the price of bis career and 
subsequcnl glory, lie affirms his bclicl lhal il "would've been 
better had you lei me die," His only vengeance, and satisfac- 
tion lies in ensuring iIllu Helen he punished through the 
deprivation of her son. despite what this may mean to 
Johnny. His self-righteous rationale — L 'that’s the only way 
you can he a good mol her to him now" — is, again, contra- 
dicted by the shots that follow. 

It is cx idem lhal Johnny is shaken by the separation from 
his mother riXuidy said I slvuild say 'Goodbye' to you") 
and repeatedly asks, “Why aren't you com mg with us? . . . 
When w ill you come? T omorrow? Lice whi/ . . , W ish vshi 
were coming now/ 1 He rocks his bear and Helen look* down, 
unable to ltK>k at him. As Ned leatls Johnny away, (here is a 
privileged ck*se-up of Helen's face and of her terrified expres- 
sion. The registration of her Feelings of lo&s is remarkably 
unlike the cool imperviousness displayed thus far, and ts lhe 
Ursi indicalion lhat Helen is not in control, The moment is 
followed with a poult -of- view shtu from Helen's perspective, 
of the two mounting the train, followed by a cut buck to 
Helenas face, her eyes 11 ilex! with tears. She watches, ihen rises 
and walk* over to the train tracks and the scene ends with her 
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wj tching i be train pull out of her life as her scurf (hitters in 
I he hree/e left in ns wake. 

The display of emotion and hxik of devastation starkly 
controls w 1 1 li her response lo the dissolution of other signift- 
can! relationships. Helen never seems to miss or regret eilher 
Ned. her husband, nr Nick, her lover, whom she never 
attempt* to track down on her i ravels. The moment is also 
unusual in terms of the star persona . Dietrich is not senti- 
mental mid. if any thing* is aloof and masks any vulnerability 
with irony, contempt and overall inlel licence and strength. 
The break -up is followed sign idea ntly, by l he scene in the 
flophouse Helen enters drunk and proceeds lo mock her 
husband's values by giving away the representation of his 
“life"’ to the first needs person she meets. It is after this 
expression of protest fund solidarity with those similarly 
oppressed! that Helen reruns her energy and leaves. She 
staggers past the group of women (mockingly naming herself 
the 'Queen of Heart*' 1 }, vows to find herself a better bed. and 

walks upstairs. 

Helm continues lo survive without her son, but she 
assumes a different role and strategy as a form of proles! and 
survival. The fourth movement,, beginning with the sequence 
in Paris* lies together a number of themes introduced at the 
start, and, as noted, moves towards a logical ending to the 
narrative- Helen is again in an environment she has chosen 
and it is one which excludes male intrusion £m the sense of 
emotional involvement and dependence). Helen's gesture of 
caressing the check of a passing chorus girl during her 
entrance recalls the opening physical! ty of the woman's 
group in the water, hut indicates, at the same time, a great 
change. Helen (now Dietrich in white tux and fails) has 
undergone a journey w here she can never look hack to any 
idyllic moment with innocence. She has learned that if one 
doesn't "use men as stepping stones" one has a choice lo be 
ci t her exp loi ted, a ppropri at ed , i nca recral cd or dcst roved I n 
many respects this trajectory b repea Ecd„ in a more extreme 
and perverse form, in The Scatter Empress. Catherine under- 
goes a similar journey L which becomes intensified when her 
child/helr to the throne is taken from her. She too. learns 
how to counter-exploit and ends up conquering the Russian 
arms and inducting them into her services. The end of The 
Scarlet Emprcu is a visualization of the motto inscribed on 
Helen's dressing r^m mirror. "Oms* n to Gehenna or up to 
the Throne: He travels fastest who t rax els alone. 14 Catherine, 
in undorm, leads her men on a while steed up the palace 
staircase and asserts her victory. Like Helen, Catherine 
appropriates male garb, but given her facial expression, one 
senses that she has dearly paid a great price along the way. 
T his reinforce* the sense that Sternberg would have ended his 
film to Pan*. 

Hie song Helen performs in the Pans club vocalizes her 
self- protective philosophy h> the audience in a Brecht tan 
manner: "Do you think I care or stop and stare — \ couldn't 
be annoyed." She is unperturbed by the reappea ranee of 
"Old Nick" I associating him with the devifi and ironically 
responds lo the request “Let me come backstage Helen, wull 
you?” with the knowing retort. "t seem lo remember you 
& imc backstage once before.'* The marked change noted 
through the form of repetition and variation continue* later 
in the dressing room; Helen receives flowers from Nick 
(again) and carelessly losses away the card- She similarly 
avoids or defuses all of bis excited questions w uh vague non- 
chalant answers. Helen, by this point, is all too aware of 
entrapping gender rituals. Sternberg underlines this by inter- 
jecting two shots of the largely male audience in Ehe gallery 
into fhe scene of Helen's performance which otherwise con- 


sists of a mov mg camera following Helen. TTie shirts, inserted 
around Helen’s conversation with Nick, are of men in black 
evening garb (directly contrasting the whiteness of f I e ten's 
tuxedo) standing up in the crowd, using binoculars lo “sec" 
better. The system of male desire and speculation is still in 
place but a great deal has changed. No individual male’s 
possessive viewpoint is privileged and Helen has tearm tn 
exploit (hat system tn her benefit, without taking part in it. 

Sternberg also opens the scene in the dressing room w ith a 
shot of Nick’s reflection in a dressing room mirror, inscribed 
with the message, “Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne: 
He travels fastest who travel* alone.” accompanied by the 
illustration of a body chained and locked to a weighted ball. 
The image acts as commentary and Helen proceeds to 
explain the philosophy: she is "not m love with anybody" 
and "i.v completely happy." As she elaborates “Nothing 
means much to me now. I haven't a care in the world; No 
chains." ( Aside from the suggestion that chain* symhohre 
her entrapment as a woman in a variety of constrained and 
limited roles, it also retails the imposed misc-en -scene ol Hot 
Voodoo.) Nick asserts that Helen is lying, though not about 
her rejection ot heterosexual courtship and marriage; he pin- 
points the lie in relation to Johnny. Mom significant is Hel- 
en** acquiescence to Nick's assertion “You care more about 
Johnny than anything else on earth’ 4 : “Whit if l did?” Tlie 
meaning and tension of the scene is captured in the light 
two-shot of both mi front ol the inscribed mirror which acts 
as a visual motto and reminder of Helen** defense against 
pain: she has chosen isolation and independence. Nick 
tempts Helen with the pleasure of looking up Johnny and she 
responds "What's the use uf talking about the impossible 
— I'm not allowed logo near bun ’’ Nick use* Johnny as hint 
to make hi* life, as he says, more complete, promising "as 
soon as we land 111 manage u that you could sec Johnny." 
Nick ha* done this once before, wooing Helcln, in part, by 
caring for her son. Helen confesses her fears of seeing Johnny 
again and "going to pieces." She is completely m control of 
herself and unperturbed by Nick's reappearance but indicates 
that Johnny would touch a deep nerve which would threaten 
her new-found independence. 

This confession f rames her decision lo leave w ith Nick and 
marry him. Again, as before, the elliptical narration skips 
over the courtship (and in so doing, declares its u n impor- 
tance I and announce* the events via a newspaper clipping in 
Ned's apartment, "five scene in the apartment is as ctalustro- 
phobk and dismal as ever. Ned is still a failure, (wittily evi- 
dent m bis comment to Johnny "Sorry about the pudding 
. . you see I never tried to make one before") and is still 
unmotivated by masculine honour axles of pride, judging 
success und failure by financial standards. He is. as before, 
visually emasculated as he is framed in front of a slack of 
dishes He has. as he says, little intention of having Johnny 
see Helen and of having his "work spoiled?' but accedes, 
finally, as a result of Nick's ‘joust' and verbal dud. 1 1c agrees 
to let Helen see Johnny so as to prove To Nick that he Can as 
he says, "throw around money the same as you tan - , - Let 
him come in. for nothing!" It is a gesture of wounded pride 
and has no basis m generosity. 

Throughout the bargaining, shots of Helen's wide-eyed 
excitement as she hears Johnny's voice, are intercut. Helen 
leaves the two dejected men behind and rushes past them to 
hug Johnny. Again, the scene contrasts directly ihitsc with 
either Ned or Nick. Helen is affectionate, warm and effusive, 
and Sternberg shoots the reunion m tight two-shots. 

The movement towards reconciliation docs not and cannot 
appear believable or logical given the condition* laid out. 
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Even visually. Helen's stylized sleek hack cap and elegant, 
hare-shouldered gown, balks al any at tempt at reinsert inn 
into domestic dreariness. Helen's nlTer in bathe Johnny 
(interestingly. she is never shown offering lo remove dirt m 
[hie scenes outside ol I lie laniilial 1 Unite laud partiCipalc in [hie 
an ill of -Springtime in Germany' is Jinked to her carefully 
phrased request, "Lei me stay mill yon bdr/f, Ned" The 
compromise, however unsatisfying und imposed, cannot 
undermine the intensity of the problematic articulated 
[Jirolighmll (lie lUrarymc. The Hden/Johony rdalmmhip 
nol only takes precedence consistently, hut lias proven itself 
as a self-contained Ltnil. h is a love relationship which oilers, 
a recipnieal satisfying of needs, and evicts beyond and vt it hi- 
nt! I the 111 I her 

Tins declaration threatens the fundaments of patriarchal 
rcprtKluellOrt which is based on ihc corn ml ihe father asserts 
through his ownership of his wife's and child's rights Hit 1 
film's dramatisation of the negation of this struct tire is ihe 
Utopian fantasy that is highlighted as mosl significant. No 
one can assume lhal Helen returns home to take her place 
next to Ned as wile /home maker The iransgrevsivc illicit 
premise which ihe f ilm titters is lhaE bolh [he father /husband 
and lover arc superfluous: Helen/Dietrich can easily exist 
without l Item. 

I am not suggesting, {nor do I thunk does the film h that the 
molher-*on relationship should define the woman or com- 
pensate for her marginalised serial position Helen finds 
pleasure with her tel low actors in {Germany and in control- 
ling her performances and decisions regarding her identity on 
and off-stage. One can wchl imagine Helen hiving happily wuh 
Johnny in Paris, if she could legally arrange it. Women may 
find a variety of pleasures in their relationships with children, 
without having these compromise or vampiri/c their inde- 
pendence or their identities. Ihe last place Helen seems to 
'belong/ contrary to Ned s final declaration, is in the home. 
Given her lack of choices in a world which forbids any per- 
mutation on the lather-owned family. I he film has nowhere 
lo go. |e has. how ever, relentlessly (raced Helen's oppression 
to ihe father-directed family and a masculine-dominant 
society. This is a very different objective from the presumed 
fetishixalion and masking of female sexuality so often 
smoked to dismiss the him. 

A number of critical readings of Rltmdr fmaj suggest evi- 
dence of suppressed aggression or hostility evident in Helen s 
inter union with Johnny, I’ve never been convinced of this, 
nor have I ever fell l hat ihe film presents Johnny as an 
add i Nona I burden weighing Helen down. \ Aon Kaplari 
idem dies Helen's feelings of loss at Ihe Eratn station, though 
she characterizes Johnny as being “destructive/* aggressive/ 1 
and "strangely perverse/' ll seems to me an example of 
imposing a reading lo stall one's theoretical needs 

Ihe representation of ihe child undercut*- the ide.d family 
since he is tar hum ihe uMial, cheruhic I InlLy wckkI inlani. 
Instead, Johnny is ihruughout assucialrd wish ihe 
mechanical and destructive In the early shut of lliemeh 
halhing him, Johnny IS aggressive^ first iry mg Up “kill" his 
toy crocodile jnd I hen blaring h is 1 ruinjvti an his mother's 
face Before he iwto, m bed ihe child is wen wuh a toy gun 
and then w ilh a loud and ugh mechanical toy. As he lulls 
alseep. keening lo ihe narrative of his parents' rrwciirtp. 
he constantly pulls Ihe ese of the hear out of Us wsrket, 
kiting it thtn plwpp back L#ict dim* shnw him similarly 
assocuEed wuh noisy mechanical toys, and one eery scene 
open* up with a ckwe-up of a I Tightening mask that lurriN 
oljL lithe lodged on ihe back of Johnny \ head The lilm\ 
distasie lor ihe nuclear family arnl i^ir ihe domestic 
emerge in thi* strangely pener^ anJ aggressive di i Id 


lii Vttws dr Mar ft nr. Robin Wood commons on the 
mother's interaction wuh her son and draws some ol the 
same conclusions. He men tom, for example, that during the 
idling of the bed-time fairy-tale, "the mol her, teeth clenched, 
suddenly shakes ihe child in an ouf hurst of “playful’ h aggres- 
sion "(p. Ml) He also I races the roots of this aggression to 
Helen's entrapment at ihe hands of Ned Faraday and Nick 
Tow mend. 

The woman caught ha* rell ihoc male pincers has only 
one ii-hjcci kfi can control: her child On ihe Fjms of 
hi* pres anus work II mihl hav e seemed very odd |M 
bEcmihCfg ■wruikl lum lo a mother-love story. >a m rclro* 
sped al seems perfectly logical, even necessary: the Ilium 
W ith Dietrich are centrally concerned wilh Ihe hauls atid 
conditions of a woman's control Genetically, molher- 
love muvi he the film's mam “pi*sjiwf”; although noihiiig 
nplicills undercuts il. | don "I llunk iE emerges as such 

with anhi conviction Tile imagery generally suggests that 
the mm her is repressing, ba hying, mipf rum mg her child in 
the mleresls o t an ideological purity. She is also jn a sense 
using him. as ihe one aspect of her world lhal she can 
ilominjte — I hough "tk »min a te” is again misleading, as 
her treatment of I he hew IS al etery pi uni dnmmaled m Us 
lurn by ideological concepts of moilm hcusd, family anti 
social roles, £p. 6 Jj 

The mother's relationship wuh Johnny arid her love" for 
him is, therefore, a manifestation of her own frets! rated 
entrapment displaced onto ihe child, ll follows, therefore, 
(hat the relationship is destructive lo Helen and is one from 
which she. unconsciously if nol consciously seeks release. 
Wood notes that Townsend surrenders Helen lo "the man 
she loves fin Hhmtfe I Wno, ihe child 10 whom she hi obses- 
sively attached) at the sacrifice ol his own involvement with 
her — a surrender lhal . . . can he read as lent mg her free lo 
destroy herself." Finally, Wood reads Helen's speech to 
delcclive Wilson, wherein she offers to surrender Johnny, 
"I'm no good at all, no good for anything. Execpl lo give the 
kid up before it's too his/' and her accompanying smile, as 
Li un expression of relief and ref raw.” He goes on lo men I ion 
that *'lls courtieracting image is her deeply ashamed hanging 
eiI Ivor head as Faraday removes the ehild from her al the 
station — except lhal there we arc carefully prevented from 
seeing her face" (p. 62 & I find thas interpretation unsupported 
by the Him. Helen can manage easily w about either Nick 
Townvcnd or Ned Faraday, and her depression in the Hop- 
house is nol linked to the Joss of either, I don’! think one is 
invited to read ihe separation at the train station as any Firm 
of welcomed release. Patterns of 'control 1 arc evident in Hel- 
en's interaction uitli Johnny < l hough they are bound lo 
social notions of care) however, one cannot easily or simply 
dismiss i he relationship as one that parallels Helen's domina- 
tion by the men in the Him. 

1 1 is difficult lo detach cultural assumptions surrounding 
motherhood from conditions of women's oppression, as this 
idem it v speaks of domesiic sequestration and social margi- 
nalisation: u can. hi iw ever. nlTer intense love relat kinships 
which, under less oppressive circumstances, can be enjoyed. 
I'm noi convinced dial Helen or the flint can son through 
and present their distinctions. As in the tradition of the genre, 
Helen's awareness is limiled: though the audience is allowed 
ll more comprehensive understanding of the limitations and 
lack til choices Helen faces. the film never all cmpls to solve 
the contradictions endemic to thr?!ve roles and relationships. 
ftfamfr lemrs dt^cs. however, offer a critical penpedive on 
existing conditions and points of the fantasy of 
"What if. . . " 
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PekT Baxter's reading of Bfonde Venus* "'Blonde Venus: 
Mtir*ory H Legend and Desire," IttneocffotL* dS. Spring ’87) 
places emphaMv tin The mother-child relationship but defines 
its significance m Lacaniiin Eernis: in other words. the film 
enacts ike trauma of the male child's separation from ihe 
maternal body and I he movement towards his cnlry into I he 
Symbolic. The film pivots around this loss which institutes 
[he play of desire. 

From rhe firtf %hw. of the forest pool. lo she last, of the 
mu^h: hot, the mmemenl of the film has been to sel an 
object into ihe gaping place of desire The work of I he 
film is lo show it h Ihal I Idem nomts mlolhil rm lin- 
eal pUkt- (p. 4*1 

HeltnV significance m the him is filtered through the ma&cu- 
line child's psyche: the oriental ion of Baxter's reading is 
encapsulated in the final shot of the film, clearly expressing 
Johnny's sleepy, indistinct perspective, where one sees d 
child's hand grasping for the musical Toy beyond the bars of 
the crib, This ohjeel. by now. represents Helen, and the 
image crystallize* the moinem of separation and I he eh [Id's 
seaming lor the plenitude lhal will never again he. The 
legend of "Springtime in Germany' has been disrupted and 
the memory is irretrievable. Banner suggests that Bfantfe 
Venus seis up ihe cyclical trajectory upon which the male 
child will embark: he will substitute this “barred object** (p. 
J k Ji wuh another female who will attrael his ga/e and 
aeciuievce to become his wife. Helen is left to accept “the 
position of the wife/mother in ihe reign of the father/ 1 hut 
“her return carries w ith il ihe "cximptnsattsry" satisfaction of 
her relation lo Johnny, ihe fulfillment lhal is left lo woman in 
the social order . . /'(p. 49) 

I mention Baxter \ reading because it exemplifies the kinds 
of limiialions which come inlo play the moment a theoretical 
gnd like that of Laean/Mctz/Baudry is imposed. The entire 
experience of spectatorship and narrative meaning is com- 
pressed to satisfy the logic that all Realist narratives are 
about the formation anti institution of masculine identity. 
All hough Raster recognises that Dielrkh, at times, can a bo 
he positioned as ihe subject of desire, {he uses the example of 
Amy jolly in Morocco) there is little he can do with this 
perception, given his reliance on a framework which ignores 
female spectatorship (or ihe possibihlics of producing an 
informed, crilically aware reading] and forever si mates the 
woman as felish <>hject. 

This reading denies Helen's very fangthie. and not 'mythi- 
cal' place m the film, and live narrative's orientation towards 
her fxtipporied by the ironic commentary prov ided through 
style, mLse-cn'Seme, performance cle ). It relegates Helen's 
signtlcance to an untouchable stale of Otherness, whereas the 
film has very carefully supported the woman s social posi- 
tion. represented through ihe director and star’s jointly 
authored declaration of “I am Marlene." The subjective final 
shot of the film, which allows one lo experience Johnny's 
frustrated point-of-view 4 reiterates bitterly [he film's the- 
matic. ihe mother-child relationship is impeded by ihe 
lather's presence and can only suffocate wiihm the confines 
of the patriarchal family. 

Die! rich’s role m Bkmde f eiiu.i dramatically expands upon 
ihe Dietrich star persona. The highly sexual woman {whose 
sexuality is always directed across gender and beyond ihe 


bounds of a Military admirer! can also be a mother. In a 
world w-hich drains desire and activity oul and away from the 
mother, this rdnjctl ion b devoid as u is of shame, sacrifice or a 
heavily burdened conscience, revitalizes and opens up the 
possibilities inherent m [he woman's film through a templing 
and libeniimg fantasy. Motherhood is nol ihe end of a 
mature imegraied sexuality and the mother-child rclat inn- 
ship. oi/nitte of the family* can he a form of satisfaction and 
empowerment which the excluded male fears. It is not only 
whin the mate does noi know uhout mother lose: it is, more 
precisely, about what he (ears its implication to he 

Notes 

1 See John Gnerson s comments. in ‘‘Directors ta the Thitties" Trent && rson 
on £tocemenfsjy ediied by Forsyth Hardy [hew York Harcoorl Brace 
1947) 

Fhjdell ftmheim s m "Josef von Sternberg. " reprinted in Ba>te* Perei 
(ad.) SMubHv.avidDii-eFi imoi 

Charles Silvers m Atafene Qitfttch. iMew ioft Pyramid Comnmjnhta- 
hons Inc . t979f pp 35M5 

John Baxlers m The Cwemi ot Jaset wm Sf&nbeiv fHew York A S 
Bames & Co . 1971). w l&MOG (He also condemns Stanbeig’&decisfin 
TO blend childhood aulotaographicsl details with material rdalmg ig his 
contemporary an dudes " p i&8 | Two ol ihe most quoted leminist read ■ 
*igs include Claire Johnston (ed f Worsen Cinema (London 

Sooery lor Education m Film and Television BFi 1975). and laura 
Muirey m “Visual Pleasure and Nanai iveC mema" ( Soeen Autunn 1975) 

Z Wood outlojs a similar variation ol ihe above with what he r*m$ the 
phases & Helm's “descent - (p 6n 

3 This is a cent rai iheme in a number ol the Sternberg / Diet nch films most 
outstandingly characteristic of the last two collaborations. The 5ca*J 
fn^ess and The Devif A Wpman 

4 Deborah Thomas noies. in her article on flJgnde Wriv $. to be publshed in an 
upcoming issue ol Alovre Tara — then Helen — visibly alter belote our 
eyes as they pui on. like hais the respecnve roles they know Wilson will 
expeci llw to play Cora and Helen, sisters unde* the skm enaci 
racisl and sexist siereatyp^ (the srraliog Mack, ihe ismme fatale) tor ihxs 
representative of the taer precisely because it rs both what they know he 
expecls and also what is least likely to alert Pus suspicions m order to use 
them for their own urn ted purpose " There is mother ind*ai ion of this wrien 
Detective Wilson returns wilh Helen and repeats to Dora'Aim# that he's 
"jusi browsifi" abound, and she replies. “Yessw boss l tan s&s ihai ' 

5 The fheme ol language, m terms ol what it names and what M masks, 
reminiscent ol the traditions ol trie melodrama is m\ ■mporfanl one m 
Bfcirtde Venus The tilm points lo naming as a tool ol male power the irony 
ol Smith's suggestion ihai Helen change het namekom bonng Faraday to a 
more exci ling Jones — 'a name that's easy losay but hard to iorgei" — is 
later followed by O'Connor's remark. Whai did you say her name was? 
Jones Well we ll change that " This is slated in the which Inflows 
O'Connof's gesture lo shut out Ihe black workers voices and shortly 
precedes that with rhe stammer ing Ssarterner We4en ateo explains to Taxi 
that OConnof named her Ihe 'Blonde Venus' and told hex would help " 
Detective Wilson typically drawing Irom hi* schema of stereotypes calls 
Cora Ann# In the llophouse Helen pulls oul ihe Queen ol H«ris and 
stales ironically, i bar's m" — the name tomes up again, m relahon lo 
Concha m The Devil fo A Btoman In ihe Fans n^gitclub sequwiCe He4enis 
tailed as Helen Jones on the marquee she has Associated hersed from 
Faraday aid keeps the innocuous stage name that he* agent hadgiv^iher 

6 These concerns are voiced m a number ol male meiodrama-s which range 
irem Lang's Sea* f to Scorsese's toping 

7 Kaplan. E A Tetishism and the repression of Motherhood in von Stern- 
berg's £fkmde irenu5 (1932).' Wyiw and fr«Ft Both Sides of rte Cam&a 
{Melbue n Tondort. J9flJ,ip 56 
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"ha I f«lb»s is an excerpt frum ihc 
inirnducliwi tn rm rm-nl IxxiA, 
Hitchcock *s Fifatu the 

paperback edition of whieh has just 
been released; it is n prinlht here by 
kind permission of m> publishers, 
Columbia University Press* 

Headers will find a very clo se 
relationship between chK and (be new 
ankle I have ctmtrihutd to this issue 
— M) clow ih at (here is some 
unaioiriablc overlap, for which I 
apologise. Ilie new piece lakes up and 
develops certain themes that are 
introduced here — I ihink with greater 
confidence- in (he year that separates 
the two articles I have been encouraged 
both by a number of petite responses 
to my book ((he fact ihal there have 
been, as far as I know, no negative ones 
should lx alt rihuted to the- fact that all 
i he magazines and journal 1 * that 
represent the contemporary critical 
hegemon) have chosen to ignore it, 
finding il no doubt unworthy of their 
consideration!' and by my discovery of 
ihe work of Alice Miller shortly after 
the book was first published. Miller s 
boohs (of which I remain quite critical! 
have helped me to formulate and 
strengthen com icl ions I ha I were 
already somewhat ha/ily present, and I 
waul here to reaffirm the debt f owe 
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R culling Hitchcock 25 yean later 
necessarily involves reopening the 
issue of authorship. So much has 
happened irk the ink rim At I Ik most 
extreme. the author as controlling and 
responsible agent has disappeared jIlo- 
jKihL T Ban ho' celebrated fonnublion . 
"The author does not write, he is writ- 
ten." MKnih io have joined widespread 
current v throughout ihcwrmmnc/vtnic- 
luralisl school. There have also been 
numemth attempls to reformulate (Ik 
noli on of the author: Peter Wulleif* 
suggestion that we distinguish bciwecti 
Hawks (a person) and "Hawks" (a body 
of work bearing his signature as direc- 
tor)^ the Cfihifrs du Cmema notion of 


“inscripikm” (it rs Fwd's ^inscription M 
that is held largely responsible for the 
ideological rupturing of Ymmg Mr. Lift- 
coin), Raymond Bd lour's substitution 
of ihe term M tnuncutor l> All of these 
seem to me interesting, suggestive, use- 
ful up to a point, bin finally unsatisfying 
— the usefulness be mg primarily a mat- 
ter of drawing attention la the 
problems. 

Initially, the assault on ihc notion of 
personal authorship was a perfectly jus- 
tifiable response lo the early excesses of 
Auteur theory- Autcurism emphasized 
the personal signature at the expense of 


everything else {sometimes valuing a 
director's work just because it could be 
demonstrated to have one) and, at the 
worst, claimed or at least implied that 
the author was solely and exclusively 
responsible for Ihe mean mg and quality 
of his texts. Its opponents countered this 
by pointing out that ihc author did not 
invent the language and conventions of 
his medium, the genre within which the 
work was located, the ideological 
assumptions inherent in the culture and 
necessarily reproduced I with whatever 
inflections) in the individual text, 
neither did the author control che condi- 
tions iif production. However necessary 
at the time to counterbalance auteunst 


excess, this scarcely const it tiled a novel 
or stan ling revelation. Anyone with 
even a casual familiarity with the history 
of Shakespeare Cfitkum will be aware 
that critics through all periods have not 
generally credited Shakespeare with the 
invention of the English language, blank 
verse, the iambic pentameter, the forms, 
genres and conventions of the Elizabe- 
than drama, or even the plots of his own 
plays. No sane person, as far as I am 
aware, has ever sought to claim that a 
work of art or entertainment has ever 
been produced by some kind of virgin 
birth, or like Minerva springing fully 


armed from the head of Zeus. 

The crux is of course the introduction 
into criticism of concepts of ideology. If 
one begins io see a film as the product 
of multiple determinants — the auteur Y 
other contributors, generic convent ions , 
studio conditions, the prevailing social/ 
political climate, tic. — one quickly secs 
that all these arc contained within some- 
thing bigger, all-embracing, (he assump- 
tions, values, and ideas available within 
the culture, which may extend hack 
from this week's latest trend to the 
dawn of the human race. Behind "the 
author duo nut write, he is written'" lit* 
the assumption that we are all slaves or 
prisoners of ideology, that we have 
neither control, responsibility* nor the 
power of decision, thal everything we 
do. say, or write is determined; we are 
the prisoners of language, and language 
is ideology made concrete. It seems true 
that we cannot live outside ideology — 
if by ideology we mean the human need 
to formulate ideas about and attitudes 
io life and relationships, ideas, and atti- 
tudes that will inevitably be influenced 
(positively or negatively) by those 
already available within the culture, or 
available from other cultures to which 
we have access. Ln ibis sense, ideology 
would appear to be one of the major 
phenomena that distinguish humans 
from the lower animals. 1 presume that 
our cal Max does not have a defined 
ideological position, although be does 
have opinions about certain basic needs 
such as food and cuddles, and al limes 
expresses them quite vociferously, Jf we 
cannot live outside ideology, ibb does 
not — it seems to me — make us its 
slaves. Tn I ike Max, I am able to choose 
my ideological position: the combined 
facts that I know I must have a position 
and that many different positions are 
available make choice possible. Thai 
choice will of course he partly deter- 
rmned by many factors, but the more J 
become aware of those factors, and 
aware of the positions that are available 
to me, the more responsible I shall be 
for my decision, This constitutes the 
basic difference between the two halves 
of this book: the author of Hitchcock's 
Films was not aware that he had an 
ideological position any more than 
Max* the author of Hitchcock's Films 
Revistird accepts full responsibility for 
his, whatever complex forces — per- 
sonal. psychological, intellectual, politi- 
cal — may have contributed to its for- 
mation, because he has consciously and 
deliberately adopted it. 

' The author docs not write, he k 
writ ten" 1 : it may have made useful 
polemics at a certain phase in the evolu- 
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non of critical theory /practice, bus docs 
anyone seriously believe it? It is ore 
thing to acknowledge the myriad infiu- 
cnces on one's work (many of which one 
can never even hope to become aware 
of}, another to abdicate from personal 
responsibility for what one is saying by 
subscribing to a total determinism, I am 
never convinced that proponents of this 
doctrine really apply ft to themselves. 
When Bal/ac produced Sarmsine he did 
not write, he was written; presumably, 
then, Barthes “was written'' when he 
produced his reading of Sarroiine, '*//. 
Or is a (thoroughly arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous) distinction being made 
between critical discourse and creative 
discourse? Stephen Heath, in his mas- 
sive and intellectually very impressive 
tour dt force on Touch of £Vrf. clearly 
follows Barthes in seeing Welles a* 
“written**; does he equally disclaim 
responsibility for his reading of the Him? 
— was he “written" also, and if so by 
whom or what? One could easily list the 
influences on Ehe article, Lind Heath was 
obviously fully aware of them, but it still 
appears to be the outcome of a person- 
ally accepted commitment (the feature r 
in fact, that gives it its distinct ton), 

The Barthesian pronouncement is in 
effect merely a variation (though a 
peculiarly drab and demoralizing one) 
on a notion of authorship usually asso- 
ciated wuh the excesses of Romanti- 
cism: the notion that the author is 
‘haken over. 1 ’ It exists in many forms; 
the religious author becomes merely the 
instrument of the Divine Voice, the 
pantheist surrender* to the "hfe force,** 
the Freudian to the subconscious or the 
unconscious, the novelist is "taken 
over" by his characters. The reduction 
of this to the notion EhaE we are simply 
taken over by ideology is a way of deny- 
ing life any spiritual dimension, and of 
denying Ehe possiblrty that any forces 
exist within us that are not reducible to 
“ideology" — forces which might be 
struggling against ideological determi- 
nation at some deep level. Personally, I 
far prefer PH Lawrence’s formulation 
“No! 1, not |, but the wind that blows 
through me 1 ’ lo ’'Ehe author docs not 
write, he is written. " The former implies 
voluntary submission lo forces greater 
Ehan oneself (if one can choose one’s 
ideology tine can equally choose one's 
gods), I he laller mere impotence and 
passivity: a wind is dynamic and trans- 
formative, ideology merely much dead 
weight from the past. The drive so trans- 
form culture, for example, and the pro- 
test that animates it, must come from 
somewhere: merely from some alterna- 
tive ideology that we have in some mys- 


terious way absorbed 1 (from where?). 
The "religious'' (I dorTl mean orthodox 
Christian — or orthodox anything) 
belief in forces bolh within and beyond 
the self seems far more politically usable 
than the sense of powerless submission 
to all-pervasive, all-embracing, inescap- 
able "ideology.'' If we cannot “write" 
but can only "be written," if any sense 
of coritmL self-definition, responsibility, 
and personal commitment we feel is 
illusory, then why bother to do any- 
thing? I have a strong desire that our 
civilization, and the human race, should 
not be annihilated in a nuclear war. Is 
this desire reducible to a product of 
"ideology” (what ideology?)? I have an 
equally strong desire (indeed the two are 
exactly complementary) that we might 
move forward to so me from of authen- 
tically liberated community united and 
motivated by love and cooperation 
rather than hatred, distrust, and compe- 
tition. Is this desire merely ‘’ideologi- 
cal'*? — which is to say, can such a 
desire be explained solely in terms of my 
conditioning? 

What is it, then, that lies in the sha- 
dowland beyond ideology? One can 
scarcely define it except in oblique and 
nebulous ways, since its defining charac- 
teristic is to be indefinable. The moment 
it becomes concrete, takes on flesh, it 
inevitably becomes ideological, the 
"flesh" being always culturally specific. 

I am forced, reluctantly, to have 
recourse to the phrase "religious expe- 
rience”: reluctantly, not because I am 
afraid of it myself buE because it will 
certainly be willfully misunderstood and 
misrepresented. (I can already read the 
reviews; “After his shaky conversion to 
Marxism ten years ago, WochJ has now 
converted even more abruptly to Chris- 
lianity . . ."}. I must. then, step very 
carefully. 

That Marxism dissociated itself 
rigorously from ail forms of orthodox 
or organized religion was M course an 
absolute historical necessity. U seems to 
me now that Marxism’s major limita- 
tion, which has yet to be seriously con- 
fronted, is its lack of interest in religious 
experience, the religious impulse: its 
refusal, if you like, of a spiritual dimen- 
sion. It heedlessly threw out the baby of 
spiritual regeneration with the bath- 
water of religious dogma. The terms 
are, once again, dangerous, simply 
because, m our culture, rather a* the 
term “sexuality'' immediately evokes 
genital copulation, so words like “reli- 
gious" of "spiritual*' immediately 
evoke Christianity. The organized relh- 
gions are, precisely, the ideological 
flesh, always compromised, always sub- 


ject (as Marxism has also proved to be) 
as they become ideologically crystal- 
lized, to revisionism and reaction, a 
hardening into dogma (St. Paul played 
Stalin to Christ's Lenin k We should 
note, however, that all the great reli- 
gions have been in their first, relatively 
pure phases revolutionary, and were 
persecuted as such. In other words* the 
authentic religious impulse has always 
been intimately associated wuh drives 
toward libera E ion. It is the expressjem of 
everything within us that rebels agarnsl 
constraint: of the struggle of the 
oppressed against the oppressor, of Ehe 
libido against the superego* of (to bor- 
row a title from Norman O. Brown) 
“Life Against Death.'’ At bottom it is 
the instinctual revolt against ideology of 
every thing that ideology seeks lo con- 
tain or repress. That is why, if we asso- 
ciate it with the spiritual, we must 
equally associate it (and learn to com- 
prehend the two) wuh ihe sexual. With- 
out wishing to reduce the manifold 
delights of erotic experience lo orgasm, 
I don’t think the orgasm has been over- 
rated- All forms of I he sexual, like all 
forms of the spirit ual* must inevitably be 
culturally specific, hence ideological. 
The significance of the orgasm is that it 
lakes us, as we pass the point of no 
return, beyond choice and control, and 
beyond ideology, lo a place where 
indeed “Alle Menschen wcrdcn Binder” 
(one regrets only the inherent sexism of 
Schiller's language). It should be recog- 
nized as corresponding lo those 
moments of spiritual exaltation — ihe 
momentary intimation of the trans- 
ccndani — that we commonly describe 
as religious experience. One must here 
acknowledge the pervasive tendency of 
our culture lo Eum everything, orgasms 
included, into commodities. Yet — as 
Pasolini so piercingly perceived (it is the 
theme of Teorema) — it is the fusion of 
the sexual and the spiritual that, within 
the debasements of late capitalist cul- 
ture* provides the surest way to subver- 
sion and revolution. 

One may glance here at the disparate 
religious manifestations of our own cen- 
tury. They confirm fully the association 
of the authentic religious impulse and 
revolution. There is the great chain of 
works by Stravinsky, from the Rite of 
Spring and i.es Noces through the Sym- 
phony of Psalms and the Mass to 
Threni. consistently revolutionary on 
the aesthetic and emotional levels, how- 
ever orthodox certain of Eheir texts. Bui 
it is significant Ehallhe most convincing 
religious statement in 20th-century 
musk should be the work of a composer 
dedicated throughout his career to radi- 
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calism and protest — and a man wb o. in 
hi* 7fh, n hj Itl Mil! la II passionately m 
love: Jan neck's Gfago/itie Afcar.i. in 
which religion and revolution. I he spir- 
itual and the sexual, become one within 
a celebration of struggle anti an affirma- 
tion of life. i \ choose The Moo because it 
has a specifically religious text, in the 
ifiiJjikin.il sense, and because it is 
arguably the greatest of Janacek'i many 
laic masterpieces. From my vjcwptiinl. 
The Ihary of One Who Disappeared is 
equally a religious work.} 

The GiagoUtk Man at once incom- 
parably dramatizes and transcends the 
Christian text: its feeling Ls as much 
pagan as Christian, the creative impulse 
iE embodies rooted in a aim nut men t to 
nature and fcmliEy. The Credo, with its 
repeated, unifying **Veruju" (**i 
believe"), ts above all an affirmation of 
life itself rather than of a specific creed. 
Its supreme moment ot ecstasy, the 
tenor soloist's affirmation of belief m 
“one Catholic and apostolic Church" 
rkatoliccsku i aposlotsku erkov") — 
surely one of the most uplifting 
moments in 20th-century music — 
transcends any actual commitment to a 
denominational Christianity, both in 
the work's refusal of the {sanctified! 
Latin ten! and in the moment's achieved 
sense of or game, earned growth out of 
the musical material The entire work is 
set apart simply by being so utterly 
unlike any of the culturally sanctioned 
sen mgs of Ehc text: its tone consistently 
repudiates Christianity's reactionary 
elements, the emphasis on self-sacrifice, 
resignation, acceptance of misery in ihis 
world as a guarantee of heat nude in ihe 
next. The Mass conspicuously lacks a 
“Dona nobis pacem." I ant ignorant as 
to whether this text is lacking from the 
Slavonic version of the Mass or w bciher 
its omission was Janacek's personal 
decision. Whichever is [he case* the 
point lies in what lunacek replaces it 
with: a dark and turbulent organ solo 
| liturgical! y. for the exit of the clergy) 
and a licry and triumphant orchestral 
posElude | for the exit of the confuta- 
tion, on one level enacting the return to 
sunlight from the darkness of the 
church), precisely reversing the moods 
of the opening Introduction and Kyrie, 
"‘Give us peace" is replaced by a further 
development of the work's passionate 
dark/light dialectic: struggle issuing in 
triumph that is above all a celebration 
of energy. In this age when intellectuals 
are bent on reducing human experience 
to an arid heap of sign Tiers, it seems 
nemsary sometime* to exclaim with 
Janactk, "VmijuT* 

At the other end of the scale we find 


the ultimate debasement of Christianity 
in the sordid proliferation of “funda- 
mentalist" sects, where the religious 
experience is systematically perverted 
and degraded: sexually repressive, spir- 
itually impoverished, politically reac- 
tionary, Rock music even at its most 
debased, perverse, and negative is closer 
to the religious impulse than funda men- 
tal isl Christianity. 

Ultimately, the religious impulse 
might be described as the drive to affir- 
mation - Albert Schweitzer's wonderful 
phrase ^reverence for life*' comes to 
mind. Pm c Hitchcock's Catholic apolo- 
gists. J would lessen that the major lim- 
itation of his work — ns defining lim- 
itation. of which its peculiar force and 
distinction are the corollary . — is [he 
relative weakness within it tin a film like 
frenzy, the almost total absence) of the 
religious impulse as I have sought to 
define il. | threw out above a reference 
io Pasolini: Hitchcock's achievement 
seems to me decidedly superior, yel it 
Lacks precisely the quality that goes 
Pasolini's wo rk it s I very’ interm it tent 
and compromised) distinction, ihe sense 
of wonder. This is another way of put- 
ting the reservations that I attempted to 
put forth m the “Retrospective'* of 
1977. 

Closely tied to affirmation, another 
key word would he creativity: the crea- 
tive impulse, the drive to create, the 
pleasure of creating, seems common to 
all cultures and all levels of culture, 
manifesting itself, in however stunted a 
form, even within the most distressingly 
hostile and brutalizing social conditions 
such as are dominant in our own cul- 
ture, The pleasure of creativity — for 
example „ [he pleasure I am experiencing 
al this moment in writing this para- 
graph — cannot he reduced to ideology 
even if as always, the form it take* is 
ideological (The pleasure. I should add. 
is in no sense directly proportionate to 
any “absolute 1 " assessment of value: it is 
the pleasure of feeling that one has done 
one's best. 1 don't think it is reducible to 
a sense of satisfaction — inevitably 
weu,r> Lind relieved — in fulfilling umA 
duties at the level of the “work ethic.") 
Like sexuality P like religious experience, 
creativity will always of rtecessily lake 
on culturally specific forms : it a obvious 
that Shakespeare could not have com- 
posed Mozart + s operas, nor Mozart 
written Shakespeare's plays. Vet ibis 
seem* pitifully inadequate grounds on 
which to deny the creativity — to flaunt 
another forbidden word, the genius — 
of Mozart and -Shakespeare. Rut creativ- 
ity needs wider definition than this: it 
might be defined simply a* the blossom- 


ing of the soul. With roots in ihe impov- 
erished, polluted soil of patriarchal cap- 
ital usm. few souls can blossom freely, 
realizing their potential What is amaz- 
ing, what amply and daily confirms 
one's sense of “reverence for life," is 
that so many blossom al all. in condi- 
tions w here one would have no right io 
expect anything beyond the most 
stunted, blighted growth. The resilience 
of the creative, the religious human 
spirit is a source of endkss 
astonishment. 

It is in relation to human creativity 
that one returns to Marxism, if the 
human soul is to blossom freely, the 
social soil must be changed, and only 
Marxist social theory — with all its lim- 
i [aborts, blindnesses, repressions, and 
shortcoming* — points the way toward 
thE necessary transformation. A Marx- 
ism crossed wiih feminism, incorporat- 
ing a rethought humanism, and. ani- 
mated by a religious impulse as I have 
defined it, could give us [he way toward 
the transfigured civilization envisioned 
by Jaiiacek in his laie music, the valid 
longing for which moii vales al] authen- 
tic creativity. It might also eliminate, or 
at IcasE greatly diminish, Ehc fear of 
death. Aside from [he dispensable, 
imaginary terrors inculcated by guilt- 
oriented religions, the fear of death 
scents deeply connected to the sense of 
nonfulfillment — of energies dissipated 
in alienated labour, of potential cruelly 
wasted, of creativity frustrated. If the 
soul could blossom freely, it would fear 
death no more than the perfect rose 
fears the dropping of its petals. 

The various reformulations of the 
notion of "the author" noted above call 
for brief consideration here. Wollcn's 
distinction between Hawks and 
"Hawks" seems largely itiystificatory: 
one has to posit such an intimate con- 
nection between the two (Hawks the 
man not only directed but produced 
many of the films that make up ihe 
body of work labeled "Hawk*." and 
also chore the subjects, cooperated on 
the screenplays, and improvised with 
the actors), that we are really back 
where we started, tiellour's denuncia- 
tor" is initially tempting. The implica- 
tion is that the realized material of the 
film (in the widest, most inclusive sense 
— “materia I" here covers subject, plot, 
thematic content, and the whole mass of 
ideologica I assum pi ions/1 ens ions/ con- 
tradictions enacied through them) 
comes from the culture and is “enun- 
ciated’' by the filmmaker, the process of 
enunciation covering the entire spec- 
trum of mise-cn-sc£nc and editing. Rul 
on reflection, [his raises more problems 
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than ii solves. On ihe one hand, any 
account of ihe “enunciated” {what the 
film says, whal it means) would swiftly 
make clear thal Hitchcock i% just as 
implicated in lhaE as lie is in ihc “enun- 
ciation." On the other hand, cunlrari- 
w isc. Hitchcock's enunciation reveals 
multiple determining influences includ- 
ing German Expressionism and Soviet 
montage theory {as J argue in the “Ret- 
rospcclivc" added for the third edit ton 
of Hitchcock > FHms), the “enunciation'' 
is no more (and rtci less) his than the 
“enunciated. ** 

Ihc Cohim notion of “inscription" 
comes much closer to being usable. 
Here il seems profitable to compare, 
briefly . I wo celebrated and seminal crit- 
ical texis offered as exemplary readings 
of HollywiJod IiJ ms: the ( ahtrr.% 

Mr. Lincoln article and Stephen Heath's 
work on Touch of Evil. The two are 
often linked and there are good reason? 
for this; i he methodologies have com- 
mon sources (Althusser, Barlhes* 
Lacan. Metz); both insist at the outset 
that they are offering something signifi- 
cantly different from traditional "inter- 
prtlal ions'*; both offer a reading of a 
specific Him as exemplary — that is to 
say. the reading is to reveal certain gen- 
eral principle* of the working of classi- 
cal Hollywood narrative, raihcr lhan 
simply heightening the reader's appreci- 
ation/understanding of a particular 
work of art or artifact. Both articles, in 
faci, patently produce interpretations of 
the respcclivc films (and highly lendcn- 
tious and problematic ones ai that); one 
may concede that their claim lo reveal 
general principles is justified (and is 
what gives both pieces their interest and 
value!, though one must add that I his is 
scarcely a new phenomenon in criticism: 
an intelligent and firmly “tradilioftaP 
aesthetician such as K.ll Gornbneh is 
equally concerned with exposing general 
principles. 

The Heath article is dauntingly 
impressive 1 1 still find sections of il vir- 
tually impenetrable! and immensely irri- 
tating, notably in its attitude to “inter- 
pretations’* of Welles* film. Heath is 
careful to pay these polite lip service 
("The question here is in no sense*'' — 

I my italic* — " L io refuse these mterprcla- 
lionx, to which systems in the film 
clearly respond"). Ai other points a 
marked animus against traditional 
approaches obtrudes, as here where, 
significantly* Heath confronts the 
notion of ihc "author"; 

The opening of Touch of Ent with 
its ^extraordinary"" tracking shot 
ha* btcntne a famuli* point uf ref- 
erence in “Elm cullure " 1 and the 


“breathtaking achievement” it 
represent? is one ckmeni among 
many other* w hftcfc can be syslem™ 
alwcd in reading a? ihe signature 
“Orson Welles.” the slyk of the 
author. 

The function of Heath's quotation 
marks (they do not appear to mark 
actual quotations, as no source is given) 
can only be lo express sarcasm: a "film 
cull u re" that sees the opening shot of 
Touch of Evil as “extraordinary" is 
clearly beyond the pale {I am perplexed 
as to the standards by which it could be 
considered "ordinary/* as I can I h ink of 
nothing closely comparable to it in ihc 
whole of Hollywood cinema), I am nni 
and never have been happy with the 
Male of “film culture." and I believe my 
record is clear on this; I do not think, on 
the other hand, that traditional aesthet- 
ics and notions of authorship can 
simply Nr dismissed with a lofty con- 
tempt, Heath’s entire article* by the 
way, has the air of presenting ilself as a 
“breathtaking achievement" — which, 
like Welles* movie 4 it is on a certain 
level, bolh authors being very much 
aware of and insistent upon I heir 
virtuosity. 

Heath’s attitude to authorship is suc- 
cinctly outlined in a sentence lhal 
(almosl) follows the above: "The sole 
interest here is in ihc author as an effect 
of the text and only in so far as the elTecl 
is significant in the production of the 
filmic system, is a textual effect/* I am 
not at all clear as to the distinction 
between “an effect of the text" and “a 
textual effect''; if Welles in an effect of 
the lex l fa finished product)* how on he 
also produce an effect it? {If there is 
no distinction ihe last phrase is redund- 
ant — but perhaps I leal h did not write 
but was written at that poinl, i.c., he 
lapsed into a kind of lary automatic 
doodling! Nor am I clear as to what 
either of these phrases actually means. 
If one reduces the term “text" (but of 
course one can't) to mean “narrative 
content/' ihen Welles' all-pervading 
authorial flourishes arc by no means its 
necessary product (“effect''); ihe narra- 
tive content of the extraordinary open- 
ing tracking shot (which lasts not “some 
two and a half minutes/* as Heath 
asserts, bul a few seconds over three, ihe 
lime in which — as the opening close-up 
shows us — the bomb is due to explode, 
which is irs whole point) could easily 
have been rendered in a Hitchcockian 
montage of 50 shots or more. If “text'* 
means {as it must) the lilm in its highly 
specific material entirely, then it is quite 
easy to show that, one or two brief non- 
descript passages apart* Welles" “signa- 


ture** dominated every aspect or it. 
everything that gives a filmic text its tex- 
lure: camera angle, camera movement, 
lighting, shot length, even most of the 
ediling which (though strictly speaking 
il was taken out of Welles* hands) was 
obviously conceived as integral to the 
mise-en-scene. (The point is not contra- 
dicted by the fact thal Welles* editing 
decisions would nave differed in detail; 
infinite variations arc possible within 
the same style). 

Ihc reduction of Welles to “an effect 
of the texi" is a necessary step m 
Heath's ultimate reduction of Touch of 
Evti to a conventional “classical Holly- 
wood narrative*'; its project I urns out to 
be. yet again, ihe repudiation/repres- 
sion at aberrant! p.c.. nonpat nnrchaJl 
icsualiiy, and ihe construction of ihc 
heroine j Susan/ Janet Leigh) its “good 
object/' The rcductivism (winch finally 
overrides all the elaborate parapherna- 
lia of an ultra-close reading, complete 
wnh pagirs of diagrams! brings io mmd 
ihe reductivism of another virtuoso of 
modern film criticism, Raymond Bel- 
lour, who once remarked lhal North by 
Northwest and Bringing Up Haby are 
really the same Him; both end wnh Cary 
Grant pulling the heroine up by her arm 
from a precipitous drop, constructing 
once again ihe heienrsexual couple. One 
might well argue that the I wo films are 
in fact polar opposites : North by 
Northwest is about Grans learning lo be 
responsible, ffrmgmx Up Bob* is about 
( irunl learning to be irresponsible, bolh 
outcomes presented, wiiliin ihc very dif- 
ferent dramatic and authorial contexts* 
in ihc most positive lerms. If the two arc 
linked it is in ihcir disrespectful attitude 
to the patriarchal organisation, skepti- 
cal m Hitchcock, openly derisive in 
Hawks. As for Touch of Evif m ihe ulti- 
mate overriding effect of the film — its 
vcduehve and insidious invitation to the 
spectator lo accept corruption as a fact 
of existence, privileging Quinlan over 
Vargas — has almost nothing to do wnh 
the product ion of ihe “good object** 
(which ihe film treats in the mosi per- 
functory way) and a very great deal to 
do wuh Welled authorship. Heath’s 
"reading" miv-sc* it entirely. Roth Heath 
and Sellout have done much id push 
forward ihe bounds of film theory (the 
Later chapters of this hook are indebted 
in various ways to both of I hem |, which 
makes it ihe greater pity that the con- 
clusions their analyses reach tend to be 
reductive, simplistic and banal. Il is not 
quite, hut almost, ihe case that the 
mountains, in Labor, produce a ridicu- 
lous mouse. 

The Cahltrs Towns Mr, Lincoln ana)- 
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ysis, while n uses Mime of fhe vame 
met hodological /itko logica I a ppara I us 
and preconceptions, is quite different in 
effect. For all I he apparent commitment 
to Barthcsian notions of “plurality/' ii 
ssems to me that Heath and ltd lour 
both ultimately dose off the lexis they 
“read": they turn out to be ihe Mime old 
“classical narrative lext*' all over again. 
The Cahiers reading substantially opens 
up Ford's film, presenting il in terms of 
contradictions internal strains, and ten- 
sions. Crucial lo this is a perceptibly dif- 
ferent attitude to authorship. For from 
being merely “an effect of the icxl/ 1 
Ford's | active]! '‘inscription" is viewed 
as the prime factor in the production of 
contradict ion, the intervention that, 
through its resistances , disrupts and 
l h rows off course a seemingly innocu- 
ous and conservative ideological pro- 
ject. This version of authorship strikes 
me as far more defensible, profitable, 
and politically suggestive than Heath's 
'Textual effect.' 1 In fact, it has a lot lo 
recommend it. On the one hand it 
rejects any equation of authorship with 


“the artist + s conscious intern ions*': on 
ihe olhcr il acknowledges that the inter- 
vention of a particular author may be a 
(ihc^l prime determinant of a film's 
interest, without reducing l he film (the 
'Text,” a texture woven from many 
strands | to the author’s, exclusive pro- 
perty /creation. Yet I am not entirely 
happy with ihe acceptance of “inscrip- 
tion" as the answer to all our problems. 
There seems a certain ambiguity as 10 
what (in practical, concrete terms) the 
word actually means: it can easily 
become synonymous with "'direction," 
or even '‘visual style'* I ihe Cahim wri- 
ters make much of the “excesses’’ of 
Ford's '‘writing/' for example, the rec- 
urrent “castrating stare'’ of Lincoln), 
and that is not enough. Typically, the 
major Hollywood directors have been 
involved in their Rims al every state — 
choice of subject, construction of the 
scenario, shooling. editing, even (as 
with Hitchcock) promotion. 1 e follows 
that one cannol simply talk of Ford's 
“inscription" producing si rains, disrup- 
tions. etc., in preexistent material with 


an independent identity oulside that 
inscription The si rains and disruptions 
musl already be present in the inscrip- 
tion itself (if one takes ihe term lo cover 
all of Ford's intervention throughout 
the real i/af ion of the project) and ulti- 
mately within the ideology itself 
I shall not propose an alternative 
term of my own as a solution. I rather 
like the one I have already introduced: 
“intervention**: because it can refer to 
the entire spectrum of the author's pos- 
sible activities, from the choice of su tv 
ject to editing. But 1 wouldn't wish to 
adopt it exclusively or claim it as an 
adequate answer lo all the problems of 
authorship. Instead. I offer a series of 
loosely interconnected propositions 
which should serve as explanatory 
background if and when I refer to 
Hitchcock as ihe "author" of his fiiro. 

I. The author's intern ions. There was 
indeed a person called Alfred Hitchcock 
who, over ihe course of a long career, 
achieved a quite unusual degree of con- 
trol over his films, at all stages of their 
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obstruct ion/ creation. This is noi to 
cJaim that he had unconsl rained f ree- 
dom of choice: restrictions existed m 
many forms, from ihe tangible and doc- 
umented interference of powerful pro- 
ducers (Selznick, for example] to The Jess 
tangible hut perhaps even more power- 
ful circumscriptions imposed inwardly 
— the fear of losing money, of losing 
one's public, of exposing oneself loo 
nakedly. To reject ihe "intentional tst 
fallacy” (the notion that an artisfs 
expressed intentions have a defimive 
authority in interpreting his or her 
work; ihe complementary noiion that 
ihe author's intentions arc what the 
critic is supposed to interpret and evalu- 
ate) is not to reject ihe fact lhal on 
certain levels the creation of a work of 
art or an artifact constitutes an intern 
tonal act. Hitchcock generally knew — I 
repeat, on certain levels — why he 
wanted to place his camera where he 
did, why he wanted to move it* whv he 
wan led to cul. why he wanted his actors 
to move in certain ways, turn rhcir 
heads at certain moment*, speak their 
lines with certain intonations. This fully 
conscious, mienimnal level cannol pos- 
sibly account for everything m ihe him 
iind cannot account for htc more impor- 
lane, deeper levels of meaning; bur 1 
cannol see that it is irrelevant or 
unworthy of consideration- 

2- The author s personal psydioiogy. We 

are all constructed by our culture, yet 
each of us is unique. The semiological 
emphasis on the spectator who (already 
constructed by culture) is then con- 
structed by film after Him has been use- 
ful to a degree, but again it proves ulti- 
mately reductive on both snJcs of the 
earner a/screen, reducing both film- 
maker and film recipient; the uniqu- 
eness bolh of artist and spectator is 
overridden in favor of reproducing yet 
again the "classical Hollywood text" 1 
and its passive victim. Below the 
obviously inientionaJ level of Hitch- 
cock's films — the level of filmic skills 
— lirs a shadowy level where the 
intended and unintended, conscious and 
unconscious, merge indislinguishably: 
[he level of [hematic content. It can be 
argued that Hitchcock's cinema, on all 
levels 1 1 hematic, formal, melhodologi- 
caJ) p ls built upon the struggle io domi- 
nate and Ihe dread of impotence, and 
thaE within the films this most character- 
istically takes the form of the man's 
desire (frequently unrealised) lo domi- 
nate the woman Jt is easy to see that 
such a l hematic belongs to much more 
than one individual filmmaker: ii is "in 
the culture." Equally, however, one can 


argue lhal in Hitchcock's films k 
achieves a quite extraordinary intensity 
and complexity so that it lakes on an 
importance it does not have m, say. the 
work of Fenoir or Hawks. This is an 
example of what is meant by asserting 
that great films belong both to their 
authors and to ihe culture. 

fl follows that f donfl consider bio- 
graphical and autobiographical material 
entirely irrelevant to film criticism: there 
are valid uses lo be made of Hiichcock\ 
many personal anecdotes and of the 
type of work represented by Donald 
Spoto's Die Dark Side of Genius (critical 
as one may he of the particular 
instance), Onc + s initial impulse lo reject 
such resources is well motivated: one is 
all too familiar wiih the kind of inter- 
prelation l hat starts from a biographical 
fact and proceeds to explain for explain 
away ) the films purely in reference lo it. 
The legitimate use of such informal ion 
is exactly the reverse: the biographical 
data may confirm or consolidate a read- 
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mg arrived at from a careful analyst of 
[he film itself. It follows that such a use 
is minor, incidental, and never neces- 
sary, iE merely accords ihe satisfaction 
of confirmation. Thus Hilhcock's cele- 
brated (and frequently reiterated) anec- 
dote about his mock -incarceraE ion. as a 
child, in a police cell (dearly an incident 
or fantasy of almost traumatic signifi- 
cance for him) has a dear if limited use- 
fulness and interest in relation eg my 
reading of Btackmod, though the anec- 
dote was neither the source nor the con- 
clusion of that reading. Or I find it 


interesting lhal, throughout the filming 
of Vertigo, Hitchcock compelled Kim 
Novak to wear certain kinds of clothing 
which she strongly resisted — precisely 
what James Stewart docs to her withm 
the diegesis. To reihife the film to Ehai 
kind of anecdotal significance would be 
merely a way of rejecting or evading I he 
implications of its profound and dis- 
turbing investigation of the sources and 
mechanisms of romantic k>vc within our 
culture. 

X ihe author and ideutugkal construc- 
tion. "Personal psychology," of course, 
is noE and cannot be merely "personal," 
The infanl is born into ideology, 
expressed im media iely m the way it is 
clothed. The traditional "blue for a boy. 
pink for a girl" is but the beginning, and 
crudest manifestation, of a whole long 
process of gender construction of which 
psychoanalytic iheory Im* established 
the formidable power. Whether one 
accepts the Freudian model (the oedi- 



pal trajectory) or the Lacan ian (the 
miry into the Symbolic), it is clear that 
we are inevitably subjected to an inex- 
orable socialization whose (largely 
unconscious) purpose is lo construct us 
as secure subjects within the dominant 
ideological norms. Yet it is also clear 
lhal the socialization process doesn't 
entirely work (if ii did. we couldn't 
become aware of it as such, because ail 
allemaiivcsand all resistances would be 
"successfully ,1 repressed), Many, argua- 
bly all, human individuals wuhm our 
culture set up an instinctive resistance to 
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it m many lorms. on dtflcrcnl levels, arid 
to greatly varying degree, the resist ance 
testifying lo l he fact that we are never 
"merely" ideological liubjecls or capable 
of being fully explained by such con- 
cepts, The socialisation process, ihe 
pL-rueplion thal il begins at birth* the 
human individual's resistance to il* and 
Ihe results of the struggle, were bril- 
liantly encapsulated by Blake about two 
hundred years ago in his brief Infant 
Sorrow. a poem of which every phrase 
deserved pondering: 

Infant Sonv* 

My mother groan'd, my father 
wept. 

Into ihe daftfHOUf work! I IcrilfH. 

Helpless, naked, piping bud, 

L ike a llcnd hid in a cloud 

Si ruling in m> lather's hamb, 

Striving against my swjddting- 
banch. 

Bound and wcarv. I thought hesl 
To sulk upon my mother'* breast 

It is doubtless too simple to say thai 
when the rcsisiance becomes conscious 
land healthy) it manifests itself as radi- 
calism, and when it remains uncons- 
cious land unhealthy! it manifests itself 
as neurosis: the relationship between the 
two (between conscious AirKort*cinus, 
hcalth/un health, radical ism/ncurosis) is 
likely to be lar more complicated and 
interpenetrating lhan such a formula- 
tion suggests. Whai, alter all, arc ihe 
forms of neurosis hut a kind of incoher- 
ent. unformu luted radical protest? Ilte 
meeting of psychoanalytical theory and 
concepts of ideology suggests that every 
human being in our culture is a bal lie- 
ground on which is fought, at boih con- 
scious and unconscious levels — always 
in a different form, always with a differ- 
ent outcome, the variations being infi- 
nite — ihe struggle between the forces 
of repression and l he urge lo liberation, 
ihe siruggle in microcosm that we sec 
being waged in the oulside world of 
politics, national, inter national* sexual, 
It can certainly he claimed that 
Hitchcock's work manifests this resist- 
ance lo an extreme degree and in highly 
idiosyncratic ("persona 1") ways, with 
the result that the dominant ideological 
structures — especially those governing 
gender construction and gender rela- 
tions — arc repeatedly exposed, called 
into question, or ruptured. Many of the 
films i hereto re offer themselves very 
readily for appropriation as radical 
texts. 1 1 also needs to he said that the 
resistance should not be allnbuled 
exclusively to the workings of the 
unconscious, to impulses of which the 


artist has no awareness u is manifested 
on all levels and is as much an attribute 
of intelligence and control as of 
repressed psychic drives. 

4. Narrative pHtem/Gencric conven- 
lions. Like Shakespeare, Hitchcock 
invented neither his medium nor the 
genres that had developed within it (also 
like Shakespeare, he significantly 
explored and extended the potentialities 
of both). No artist starts from scratch, 
there can he no absolute new beginning, 
no I abate raw The Romantic-idealist 
crai mg for absolute, mystically inspired 
'originality' found its ironic apotheosis, 
disguised as the ultimate in historical 
materialism, in Godard's repeated call 
desperate and barren, for a "return to 
zero," a call already countered by 
Trotsky almost half a century earlier: 

The main ia*k of the proletarian 
mtclhgentvi j m the mi module 
future is HOI the abstract (OfflW- 
e h in of a new culture regardless of 
the absence of a basis for it* hut 
definite cullu re-bearing, lhal iv_ a 
ayit ematic. plant Id and, of course, 
critical imparling to Ihe backward 
masses o( the essential elements of 
the cull are which al ready exists, 
{iiimfira and R<rv(*ht(itW . p . i 23) 

Whether on the level of the individual 
or that of the political collective (a col* 
lective is composed of individuals!, sig- 
nificant art arises out of the artist's 
appropriation Lind transformation of 
forms* structures, conventions* that 
already exist. Like the arlist, thrwe 
forms, etc,* are ideologically deter* 
mined, though, again, not in any simple, 
absolute or exclusive way: like the indi- 
vidual. they exhibit, on inspection, the 
principles of resistance, conflict and 
contradiction. The process of appropri- 
ation and transformation — as opposed 
to mere men reproduction *— is of 
course crucial: if a given form (a Holly- 
wood genre, for example) is structured 
ideologically, it follows that a transfor- 
mation of that structure also affects its 
ideological meaning. Whether or not 
the appropriation and iranslnrmahon 
arc conscious or unconscious ls immate- 
rial" again* the term "intervention^ 
comes to mind, as a means of suggesting 
an active and dynamic involvement that 
may or may not operate partly on the 
level of intention. 

What applies to forms, genres, con- 
vent ions also applies to the wider prin- 
ciples of so-called “classical narrative " 
Again, the intervention of the individual 
artist can have a transformative effect 
on the narrative's overall movement 
and on the precise significance of its clo- 


sure. Il is true that the basics of nair*- 
live — the principle that these will cor- 
respond roughly to ord^r/disturbance/ 
restoration of (some form of) order — 
are likely to survive, and thal some fufl 
of closure {however tentative of jnihig* 
uous) Will assert itself Rut these are not 
merely the principles of vomcfhin| 
called "classical narrative" or the L, da* 
sic a I realist text." they are the principle 
of storytelling itself. It is lime we res- 
isted the temporarily pervasive notion 
that closure is a son of bourgcoiswidi- 
t nil'll I men t. particularly exemplified 
the l^th-ccntury novel and the Holly- 
wood film. 1 cannot think of a wngk 
folktale, legend, or myth thal does not 
exhibit the principle of closure (if such 
exist they must be very rare)- it is i 
characteristic of even the most primitive 
narratives. Tnhal hunting rituah, in 
which one man dresses as a tiger while 
the others stalk him, appear snv.iruhlv 
to culminate in the death of the 
“animal^ in the interests of sympathetic 
magic. Crucial in reading the closure of 
a narrative are altitude and lone. If. in 
the Hollywood cinema, the privileged 
form of closure is ihe guaranteed union 
of the hetercisexual couple, even a per- 
functory- glance at Hitchcock's Ameri- 
can films will show how rare it is in his 
work ihat such a closure is presented 
convincingly, as the film's triumphant 
culmination, without irony or discord. 

5. Nignifkiitkin/i-'X press ion. The false 

opposition individual author/cultural 
production gels its logical extension in 
the equally false opposition between 
personal expression and sigrnflcalion. 
The "advanced” position was usefully 
summed up (“usefully" m sense that 
its perversity and reductivism are inad- 
vertently exposed] in a passage from 
Tom Ry all's review of Raymond Purg- 
nat's lire Strange Care cf Alfred H nt h- 
cock, Screen, Summer 1975 (I have no 
reason to supple that ft v ail would 
stand by this today, and am not Irving 
to “get at'* him personally!: 

In those term* (i.c the terms of 
“auleumt" criticism the debate 
is about the director /a U itur's 
management o! ha* coiBCKHisrea, 
and rn.il jNuI managing (he puih- 
Kcms of sigmlicdl um in Ihe 
1 1 nrm. i The hitter orientation 
would depend upon rccugn unrig 
thal ihe Work of the fitmniiilccr 
uses materials {images/scutnJv) 
which Mfe already charged with a 
multiplicity oif meanings which 
can be underlined (remarked), or 
effectively supprevsed hy the 
rdmtn^Xcr, and by a great many 
teller factors. Accordingly, film- 
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makcn Suomi or U it! depending 
upon I heir knnv ledge of tigta ami 
meaning m (he cinema ralher ihan 
that L 'grnius‘“ ur "talciil" or 

whalevcr. 

Hitchcock, apparently, was simply a 
!&o*kJ student who mastered his signifl- 
crs. and this had nothing lo do w ith any 
personal quali lies (other than* presum- 
ably, application^ One may well ask 
tthy r 1 1 Hitchcock s art lor listed merely 
of laming and applying certain sei-s of 
prcevjstrnl sigiulicrs it is so distmcuvc, 
so dillcrcnl from the w orks of others', 1 
Bui she passage Concedes something by 
wa^ of answer. Hitchcock can underline 
or effectively suppress any quantity of 
[has "multiplicity of meanings" with 
which the materials (images /sounds) arc 
already charged, What ts conceded here 
is in fact the vacuily of ihc entire 
either/or opposition on which the pas- 
sage is siTuclured. It ss but a short step 
from conceding Hitchcock's ability to 
under line and effectively suppress mean- 
ings to arguing lhai he n also able, out 
of his materials, dltctively to construe! 
them. He also. of course, constructed 
Ihe particular images and sounds lhat 
conslituie his "materials," om of the 
vasi range of options available m him 
within ihe culture and wuhin the limita- 
tions of commercial cinema. There is no 
realistic opposition between the notion 
thai meanings are culturally determined 
and the notion of personal cinema. 

The demo In ion of the author is neces- 
sary and central to a wider operation, 
the demolition of art. F : or without 
artists there is no an — only various 
configurations of sigm Tiers awaiting 
deconsl ruction. The experiences for 
w hich one used to go to arc — experien- 
ces inextricably hound up wiih concept 
such as intelligence, sensibility, com- 
plexity, a sense of value — have ah hern 
declared invalid. They were, apparently,, 
the exclusive preserve of the bourgeoi- 
s'. an aspect of bourgeois ideology, and 
anyway an illusion: if there are no 
artists, how can weal tribute intelligence 
or sensibility to ibem? Ihe notion ol 
value — that the ultimate ajm of cnli- 
cism might be the establish mem of 
(provisional! value judgments — is 
regarded a* particularly reprehensible, 
tf what we used to call works of arl are 
mere ideological constructions, cultu- 
nlly determined, produced oui of var- 
ious combinations of codes, systems, 
and significrs, then there is no point in 
chc.iH.>Mng between them, All wc need do 
is disassemble them to see how (he 
mechanisms work — or, more com- 
monly, to prove once again thal ihe 


mechanisms work in exactly the ways 
we predicted, Further, to attcmpl in 
develop a mature and responsible sense 
Of Value by prolonged at ten non to 
works of art is apparently an undertak- 
ing that smacks of elitism, I have never 
quite understood why: Is any human 
endeavour thal requires sustained effort 
and long experience elilisl? — is it elitist 
to be good at football, physics or 
mathematics? And how comes it. then, 
that the achievement of the lofly pinna- 
cles ul "dtftJrtstniction" and Lacanian 
psychoanalysts is somehow n hi dilist? 
Why a Marxist ml crested in the arts 
should not strive IO develop a sense of 
value con Ei rnies lo elude me. 

In f&ct h the whole diher/or attitude 
of ihe seniioticsystnjcturalisE movement 
is based on a massive misapprehension. 
None of ihe valid Achievements, of Ehat 
movement has rendered obsolete w hat 
T.S. Elio! called "the common pursuit 
of true judgement": indeed, what the 
most valuable of those achievements 
have done is to strengthen and more 
clearly del me (and partly redefine) the 
criteria upon which thal ‘ common pur- 
sun" can effectively he undertaken. Ii is 
important, if we are to pursue rcsponsi- 
blc value judgements, to develop a sense 
of how classical narrative works, whal 
are its constraints and Limitations, lo 
whal degree its "ru ks" (which can 
always be bent or broken) arc deter- 
mined by the patriarchal construction 
of gender differen nation. ft is crucial to 
develop a concept of ideology , and of 
ideological contradiction, of ihe ways m 
which ideology functions as a force of 
repression — and hence of Ihe forces ii 
st n v cs to repress t ha t siru gglc aga insi i r . 
This will certainly affect our sense of 
value (which will be very ddierent from 
T. S. Eliot’s), m some ways transform- 
ing it; but there is no reason to suppose 
thal (he critical drive ibrough analysis 
lo evaluation has been discredited or 
rendered obsolete. 


A NOTE ON 
' DECONSTRUCTION p ’ 

Hr etc was |Lts( j pwee in I be /Ve* 

yWA TimfS Magazine — some- 
thing abmif Ihe Yale critics 
Thcrrs a big movement ikitH 
there, and I tan 4 ! begin lo explain 
il — ibeyVe called LkairKfrmiiiin- 
iits. I saw a woman pick a 
cam? i du i Of the gtnicr on 
Columbus Avenue where now the 
renis fur a Urn? are Ewdve, fifteen 
ihou&aFKl dollars a rtkinlh. You 
know-, money is tlowmg on that 
slreet. and here r* ihus woman 


Packing a filthy carrot out of the 
glider in from of a Korean Vegel- 
ahle store. It’s very peculiar — 
*oeirty is so hard lo describe, 
i Arthur Ptnfl, interviewed in 
i wrAdton' J) 

W hal went wrong? — how was the 
political impetus of the late 
’tifh/early 4 70s lost* that manif- 
ested itself so strikingly in the Held of 
Him study? Basically, times changed, the 
resolution never happened: it is difficult 
in nurture a radical voice within a cub 
lure Ehui doesn't warn lo listen to it h or 
where it is attended lo only by a small, 
he If -enclosed elite provided it wraps 
itself up in a more or levs esoteric aca- 
demic discourse. But one can be more 
specific: ihe cultural change itself — ihc 
shill from protest to recuperation — - 
perhaps was responsible for certain cho- 
icer that have determined the progress 
of film theory: choices of who and what 
should be the major influences. Scmio 
liOiAtrueturulism had {perhaps still has 
— one mustn't discount ihc possibility) 
greal political potential. It provided 
tools I ha i could be, and up to a point 
have been, used politically. One must 
irtsisi upon a crucial distinction between 
using semioti cs/stmuural ism as a set of 
political weapons and surrendering to it 
as an all-embracing system. The latter 
was the choice that was madc h by and 
large, and tl led to further choices that 
seem progressively disastrous: ibe adop- 
[Lon of the later Barthes, Lacan and 
"deconst ruct i on . 14 

Barthes 4 earlier work (Mytkobgir. i. 
-V/Z)had and retains il.s poliiical useful- 
ness. though ihe danger signals were 
already there, pointing to the possible 
relreat inlo a new aestheticism ihal his 
later work on the whole enacts Lacan’s 
pernicious essential ism might be com- 
pared to lhat of the opening chapters of 
(he Book ol (ieiipibi the options it 
assign* women being scarcely less 
ignominious c Fit- v c.m either resign 
l hem selves io (he subordinate place in 
ihe patriarchal Symbolic, or become 
psychotic. The repealed feminist 
attempts to appropriate Lacan seem as 
perverse as if the Jews hud tried lo 
appropriate Ihe tenets of Sa/ism fc or 
gays today incd lo appropriate ihe fun* 
damentaiism of Jerry Falwell. Of 
course, if you are led to believe lhai 
Lacan — or Hitler, or Falwell « embo- 
dies "(he truth." you can't very well do 
anything else. This phenomenon is 
sometimes given the name "self- 
oppression. " 

Semiotics offered lo lead us lo the 
Promised Land. As far as I can see wc 
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are still in the wilderness, in terms of 
social practicalities. The wilderness has 
a new name every few months. The last 
I heard il was called "deconstruction." 
Like semiotics, deconstruction can uf 
course he used as a political tool, and 
this seems to be what Derrida himself 
intended. But to appropriate it thus is to 
violate its basic premise: as Language 
itself is slippery and unstable, every ten 
can be deconstructed: every piece of 
knitting has a dropped stitch some- 
where, and if you find the right place 
and pull, the whole thing will come 
undone and well end up with a big 
jumble of wool on the Hoor. Here of 
course politics vanishes altogether; if 
every text can be deconstructed, then it 


makes no real difference whether you 
choose to deconstruct conservative texts 
or radical ones, \fart Kampff or Ah 
Kapiteh l he choice ts merely arbitrary. 
Nothing ultimately means anything and 
nothing ultimately mailers, it's the per- 
fect gift for academics in the '£0s, 
though something of a dead end. When 
you've demonstrated that every text can 
be deconstructed, it becomes fruitless to 
deconstruct more and more. You can, 
of course, deconstruct ihc deconstruc- 
tion, then deconstruct I he deconstruc- 
tion of the deconstruction: ihe bab- 
ushka-doll of contemporary aesthetics. 
Instead of l he Promised Land we’re left 
with Peer Gym and his onion- Mean- 
while, old women arc still bending down 


lo retrieve carrots from gut ter* all over 
I he world, and the nuclear power is 
building in preparation for the holo- 
caust. deliberate or accidental- We aca- 
demics, of course, can change things 
very little, but we can at least try to be 
ready in position w hen the next cultural 
upheaval produces the neil wave of 
popular radicalism. There are wide- 
spread rumors now that the student 
protest is once again beginning to 
mobilize — centered on the anti-nuclear 
movement and the various enormities of 
Reagan iifn r If and when the time comes, 
I hope we shall be in the forefront rather 
than sitting in aback room deconstruct- 
ing one another's lc*U- 
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AUTHORSHIP: 


the Premature 


burial 


By V.F. Perkins 


I n spue of (he wide range of meanings 
of "author" wilhin and beyond film 
theories n is *ificn assumed that we 
know prelly well wbal constitutes. an 
authorship approach (o critical prjKlice 
and dial its products m criticism ; jre 
cas\ lo spot. You might say dial it has 
its promotional counterpart in “Alfred 
Hilchcock's Psycho" and Ihui some of 
its discomforts are 
registered by "Neal 
Simon's The Heart- 
hre&k Ktd An Elaine 
May J ilm.” 

It would be less 
easy lo stale the 
propositions implicit in various author- 
ship approaches, Possibly lhe> would 
rest on a common undemanding that 
thfdirctiofswOfk is a determining fac- 
tor lor diu qualities and meanings of 
rtiosl, or most of tbc good, dims. Thai is 
a basis of much of my own work. Still. ] 
donoi call myself an tfufnrmf and I can 
be tetchy when others do. I think it is 
necessary lo observe a distinct ion 
between vutruntm and other practices 
of director-centered criticism. Autwmm 
and auteur theories declare l heir descent 
from l he great polemic initiative of 
Andrew Sarris and bis transformation 
of (he “politique des mi furs" from C dh- 
«Tf da Cinema. To my mind autrunsms 
are defined by a common fealure which 


is also a crucial error, ibeir exaggerated 
concern wdh the continuities and 
coherence across die body of a direc- 
tor's work, This feature is assumed m, 
and i lu. 1 re by distorts, most attempts u( 
theoretical discussion of the director's 
r ok and its consequences for criticism. 
The emphasis on repetition tihe 
“author-code" traced Irons him to film s 
is w hat marks off versions of autturistn 
and auteur theory from other views of 
cinema which acknowledge and cele- 
brate the cent nil creative role ol the 
direct or. Attleuntm dues not just 
observe or welcome conli nuiiy from 
I aim to film: u insists on continuity, 

It is understandable that auteurism 
was bom in lo this error. |i emerged 
from a desire to confront and overturn 
an accepted view of I particularly) Hol- 
ly winid movies as machine-made in 
style and either empty or baleful in con- 
cern. In its Anglo-American versions u 
had to challenge assertions like the fol- 
lowing: ihai the name of Vincente Min- 
nelli conk] usefully serve to evoke the 
second-rate studio product — the film 
about which it would be silly lo be 
thoughtful;; that it would he frivolously 
eccentric lo offer Vertigo as one of the 
great achievements of its year, and that 
a film's content could be cleanly 
equated with us plot -subject . 1 

Thai was the conic* i tnio which 
claims for the quality and individuality 
of- say Psycho and Written rm the Wind 
had lo he entered, and it is just possible 
that without the momentary plftttsibilily 
of auteur theory the critical victories 
over "taking Hollywood seriously" 
would not have been won. 

There were some powerful blocks to 
be removed. One of them was formed 
by l he combi mi turn of the notion that 
"art , . . can only be the expression of 
the experience and vision of a single 
man, the creative artist*^ with an 
entrenched and preferred view of she 
director’s role an Hotly- wood that bore 
fitlle relation lo actuality. Thai view 
generalised the conditions of work of 
the director of a Monogram serial: it 
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ignored I he great dilTereiices in produc- 
tion circumstance Irora film lo film: it 
yielded l he image of a director who 
functioned only during the periml of 
principal photography and was thus 
excluded from I he screenplay, casting 
and major design as well as from 
scoring, cut ting and sound editing at the 
end, An assumed know ledge of l he pro- 
duction acted as the guarantee of the 
“enticar perception of t lolly wood's 
mlcrioniy. 

Perhaps more cnicially there was no 
established or developed practice of 
what we now understand as textual 
analysis tn film. An appreciative interest 
in the detail of the realisation of a film 
by Hitchcock or kirk was incompre- 
hensible: it could be received only as a 
dilletaniisic preference for decorative 
form over substantial content* and dts~ 
missed as a conception of Him art dial 
involved “shoving bits of style up the 
crevasses of the plots.”' 

(Evidence in support of the theory that 
authorship was possible under Holty- 
wood conditions of pi-induction had to 
be offered to a readership unlikely to be 
convinced hy argument from style: exm- 
st runted. loo* by critics under-equipped 
with models or resources for stylistic 
discussion. Instead a dcfitonatraiion of 
authorship that did not depend upon 
the detailed articulation of form was 
derived troiti the continuities of theme 
and viewpoint across the body of a 
director's work. This evidence was all 
the more useful for being nearly statisti- 
cal. 1 1 indicated the director's name as 
the variable associated with differences 
in theme and motif between otherwise 
similarly consul u ted movies: it could be 
pursued to reveal those same themes 
and motifs as characteristic of that 
director in films that embraced a range 
of genres, collaborations and produc- 
tion circumstances. 

Identified in these ways the fiJmdireo 
lor could became the iiutrur, m a coin- 
age devised by Andrew Sams both to 
acknowledge the f rench sources of the 
argument and to distinguish the film 
author from the authors of literary 
works and screenplays. The auteur was 
successfully entered in evidence against 
the belief in a Hollywood where the 
director was a mere functionary more or 
less effectively processing material 
imposed by the studios, producers, wri- 
ters and stars. 

So far so good. but cm the verge of a 
breakdown, When the lb nujiw tb was 
produced cm the basis of recurrence, an 
observation about authors — that their 
works often display striking ranli rtuilks 
and coherent development — was tfan.s- 
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formed into a test of authorship, a qual- 
ification for aulhor-Matus. Hie material 
invoked as a demonstration ot author- 
ship sidled into use as a definition of 
authorship. Thus karris offered as the 
"second premise of the mlrur theory 
. . . i lie distinguishable personality of 
the director as a criterion of value.* 

Almost thirty years later il is not dif- 
ficult to refine Sams's formulation so as 
to hold on to w hut's important in this 
insight, as in “the achievement of elo- 
quence and coherent viewpoint through 
direction is a major source of value.'" 
Bin karris continued: “Over a group of 
films, a director must exhibit certain 
recurring characteristics of style which 
serve as his signature.'" This, which 
offers itself merely as an expansion of 
the first claim, shifts the locus from the 
single film — which might be valued tor 
the “personality" of its direction — to 
the group: and it carries the notion ot 
lalue m us slide, making ’'recurring 
characteristics of style" a quasi -aesthetic 
requirement. 

This slippage recurred often m Har- 
ris's dtirtvriim, as here in his later essay. 
"Toward a theory of film history": 

"The auteur erilk: is atrtrtwd with 
Lhe w hotetww H an j rut 1 he art \M 
He looks at .j film hn h whole, j 
director a* a whole. The pH ire. 
however entertain mg mdivhlujllv. 
must cohere meaningfully 

I lert l be requirement for coherence 
between the parts of a film is extended 
to become the more dubious demand 
for coherence between the various films 
that make up a director's career, as it 
the two modes of coherence were, if not 
identical, closely related. The centrality 
given to propositions of this kind separ- 
ated autmrum from other modes of 
understanding of the possibilities of 
authorship in film. 

In advancing Ills "pail cm iheois" 
Sa rris knew, of course, that while the 
critic may use the director's repetitions 
to prove or identify authorship, repeti- 
tion can not be what the director uses to 
achieve authorship. 

But then Sarris knew a great deal that 
he could accommodate only on the 
margins of his theoretical statements, 
He knew, for instance, that his concept 
of the tiufcwr depended on aesthetic 
assumptions and critical Values that lie 
had not been able to integrate, and that 
authorship on not be offered as a “cri- 
terion of value" it it ls no more than a 
perception of resemblance between 
films. He shows this in the way that he 
offers his patterns and recurrences now 
in terms of I hemes and motifs, now in 
terms of quality: 


" ’Thai was j e<xh 1 mom*' the 
trine observes. 'W'lio directed lt^ 

When (ht same answer is gnen 
over ,i n*1 over again, .i pattern ol 
perfonvancc emerges ." 1 

At issue here is the manner in which 
uu/furivm relates two distinct sets of 
prLiposi thins and nbserv aliorts The first 
%et concerns w ays m which the director s 
work may be crucial lor the achieve- 
ment within the single film of values like 
economy, unity, eloquence* subtlety, 
depth and vigour Tins is the point at 
which du/rtifMrt Has things to say about 
the connection between the good film 
anil good direction. The second set of 
percept urns and arguments is about 
recurrent themes in a direclor's films 
consuleied as a senes. lhis is The pc? i nt 
at winch duft-urhtTi has things to say 
about good direction and the direclor's 
involvement with themes, viewpoints 
and method* oE sufficient personal sig- 
nificance to carry over from film Eofilm. 

Sams's atilrurism was preferable lo 
its successors because it acknowledged 
and fried lo incorporate the issue ot 
quality In later formula ! km that issue 
was repressed. At the same time the 
insistence on repel Ham grew so that 
whal had been given an exaggerated 
role within karris's theory was offered 
as the ilveory ilsclf- 

Whcti Peter Wulien attempted lo 
accomodate aunmrimt to structuralism 
in bis “Signs and Meaning in the 
Cinema"* repeating patterns were all; 
anything else was “irrelevant . . . non- 
pertinent secondary, contingent, to 
he discarded" since beyond the idem it i- 
cation of recurrent structure nothing 
was accessible to criticism; “we can 
merely record our momentary and sub- 
jective impressions Wo] ten offered 

one of the most emphatic but weird 
statements of ihe auteurni claim that 
you can not understand one of a direc- 
tor's iii ms until you've seen them all; “it 
is only the analysis of the whole r«jy* m 
winch permits the moment of synthesis 
when the critic returns to the individual 
film." 11 

,A problem with this view is that it 
makes the production of its desired 
object impossible. If perceptions within 
the single film have no critical value it ft 
not sensible lo aggregate them across 
films* so you can not get started. You 
need some ground for the claim that a 
feature ss pertinent in one film before it 
becomes interesting that it is repeated, 
and before it becomes observable that it 
is varied* tn another Wol ten's method 
accepted as critical data only such 
"oppositions'" as those between wilder- 
ness and garden, nomad and settler* 


book and gun. While they can be used 
with extraordinary richness these are 
commonplaces of our culture and then 
use* tar from being specific to a director 
tsr a genre, is bv no means specific even 
to the movies. The mere presence of 
these "oppositions" in a film ek*es not 
declare their pertinence, and no more 
does l he trick of hi nanism or [he posture 
of dialectic which favours ^opposi- 
tions" over i elisions, conflicts or 
contrasts. 

Any aspect of image and sound, and 
any feature of i he world that can be 
presented audits isually, is available for 
expressive use. Thus walking and riding 
can be conceived as oppositions, and 
their difference is available for shaped 
presentations ui various levels of prom- 
inence ft might he the barest indicator 
of a difference in energy, wealth or sta- 
tus. But in The Afagnifiamt Amhersom 
walking ami riding [as well as different 
kinds of riding, in carnage/slcigh and 
automobile) are systematically in play 
from the start in car-home Eugene's 
unsuccessful wooing of Isabel, out 
walking with Wilbur and the dbg. Laler 
the two great long-take sequences that 
track Lucy’s journeys wuh George 
down Mam .Street draw on l he differ* 
ence for contrast and emotional colour; 
as a pedestrian in the second Lucy has 
an independence from George not 
available to her, as his passenger m the 
first. 

Then again, in Letter frvm an 
V/tknautf tinman there is a pronounced 
though not absolute pa Iteming of Lisa’s 
walking alone against her riding in a 
carriage with a man, a pa Iteming that is 
strongly relevant to the issue of her 
freedom. Hut if it were not relevant to 
some issue in the film it would hardly 
count as either an opposition or a pat- 
tern. It would simply he unslartling data 
on occurences of locomotion in old 
Vienna. 

Welles' and Ophuls' use of walking/ 
riding as a motif can he observed in 
these films without reference to any 
question of recurrence, The rekvenceol 
recurrence wi|[ be something to be pon- 
dered in relation to news of [jehefei. 
say, or The Rerhirsi Moment, Mow far it 
is significant wilt depend not on the 
number hui on the character ami cen- 
trality of its uses. You could say that the 
opening of Touch nf Lnf was founded 
on the opposition of walking I Mike and 
Susie Vargas) and riding fl mneker, the 
woman, the bomb, perhaps i I k- camera). 
Formally the contrast is important for 
its contribution to the shilling rhythms 
of the shot. Bui is u a founding mot if or 
rather a local device for the exposition 


of other more significant themes — like 
the interweav ing of the random and the 
determined? It we can derive any help 
Iron* a comparison wuh The Magnify 
tent Ambrttrm i we should take it. hut 
the question will need to he pursued as 
one about T&Uch &f t vti Without a 
i provisional, as always) resolution 
live re, the issue is not available lor set- 
ting into an overview of Welles’ work. 

Wo lien seemed to claim that discuss- 
ing a pattern found across a number ol 
tltm^ was more secure than discussing ,i 
Pattern found within one The necessity 
lor this claim arises from three aspects 
ol his "struct ura list ” auteurum: its con- 
fusion over value, its picture of inten- 
tion, and ns rejection of collaboration. 

AUTHORSHfP AND 
EXCELLENCE 

W ollcn'% amoouni offered no cpla- 
nation of the coincidence by 
which the outrun he mainly dis- 
cussed appeared in his "Pantheon" of 
directors, among the ien besl in the 
American Cinema But it is dear that he 
warned to erect a peculiar separation 
between questions of value and ques- 
tions about authorship. Thus John 
Ford ts "a great artist, beyond being 
simply an undoubted auteur"'* and 
"there is no doubt that the greatest films 
wall be not simply auteur films but mar- 
vc foils expressively and stylistically a_s 
well /' 11 | take it that they had to he 
"marvelous as well" because attn-ur sta- 
tus was entirely a matter of repetition, 
and thus not eligible as a component of 
greatness. In WoPlen\ contest the 
"auteur film'' had to mean something 
like "an instance ol the repeating pat- 
tern identifying the auteur " Offering 
that as a necessary condition of great- 
ness showed the same kind of confusion 
as the uncertain libation of the “rich- 
ness" valued in John Fords work 1 *: m 
the individual film or in the relations 
between the Flints comprising his hiniy 
of work. 

I hope n is dear cli.it the problem was 
not that questions of value were allowed 
an incoherent presence hut ihui a 
doomed and distorting attempt was 
made in exclude them from the argu- 
ment. The term "author" when used of 
a Him director is almost inevitably a 
term of acclaim; it is an honorific title 
like "artist’" — at least as much as it 
is description. To speak of the film 
author, then, ami to deny evaluation 
will most often he to invite confusion. 
Similarly u ts likely that a coherent pre* 
veil tail mi of authorship would need to 


stale how authorship js recognised las 
achievement! in the single film before 
going on to show how n may be 
observed fos recurrence and develop- 
ment) in bridles ol work. 

Ihe authorship discussion sets a con- 
text iri which to Lisk what characterises a 
director is to ask what ls characteristic 
td his best work. VS hat a director does 
well is at least as important as w hat he 
dues often. That js a matter of skill, cer- 
tainly. hm one dial goes beyond ^kitl to 
embrace such values as eloquence, sub- 
ilety, vividness arid intensity, Ade- 
quately to describe a director's author- 
ship involves an exposition ol these and 
other qualities. A characterisation of 
Hitchcock could not sensihK ignore his 
brilliance with scenes and moments 
centred on at tempted conceaLmem and 
threatened exposure, including a ila^- 
/ling stream of variations on the theme, 
fear of giving oneself away. Another 
feature — and one which well illustrates 
the jwissihitity of a fusion — form and 
com cm — is his skill in opening up gaps 
between the surface meaning of an 
image and the other meanings offered to 
the spectator through the structure of 
understandings that the film has built. 
Often this takes the form of a contradie- 
lion between what characters say. and 
w hat we understand by their saying n — 
but the saying neetl not be in words. 

One of many such momenis m Afa/or- 
tt*u\ comes just after counter-spy Alicia 
I Ingrid Bergman} has stolen the key to 
ihe forbidden wine-cellar from the key- 
ring belonging to her Na^i husband 
Alex (Claude Hams), This is on the 
night of the party at which Alex means 
to introduce Ins bride to Rio society ami 
Alicia means to introduce her morbidly 
guarded lover and Secret Service con- 
tact Devlin (C’ary Grant) u \ the w ine- 
cellar Alex emerges from Ihe bathroom 
us Ins wile moves away from rise dress- 
ing table with key in band. Me asks her 
lor forgiveness lor his expressions of 
jealousy over Devlin and takes her hand 
lo plant in us palm a formal kiss — a 
courteous mask on the passion that we 
know be feels, and, as a mask, a mea- 
sure of his uncertainty. (Me can never 
quite believe his luck m having Alicia 
tall for Inm. Poor Alex.) This goes wax 
to Alicia s gesture of passion as she 
throws her arms around him m a long- 
ing embraee — and thus forestalls his 
discovery of the purloined key in her 
other hand. Alex's formality denies pas- 
sion. Alicia s impulsiveness denies cal- 
culation. but we are shown fand shown 
l hat we arc shown) the formality, the 
passion, ihe convincing enactment of 
impulse, and the calculation. 
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As a structure of concealments by Ehc 
characters and reveblmm by the film 
this scene is representative HiEchcock — 
ihitl is, representative oJ pleasures and 
insights regularly n I fared by Hitch- 
cock’s hesi work. 1 * The particular bnl- 
Jiiincc nl i Sic scene is us discovery of the 
means to embody ns rhemes m a con- 
centrated, dear and forceful image We 
see Alicia p re lend passion as a cover for 
her deception of Ales, I “he assertion of 
commitment and the act of betrayal are 
fused into one vivid moment, Rut more 
i han that, I he moment in pari 
"explain-." the abscnl IX’vJui. because 
the image lhal Alicia presents to lis here 
is the image of !Jcvlifi*s panic. Ibis is 
the “honey moon scene/' the scene Emm 
the honeymoon that »e dktn*i see, 
where Alicia proved her aptitude for 
duplrup in love. A man who allowed 
himself to love such a woman might 
know only that her desire was plausible. 


never that h was real. (And [>ev|m is a 
man to whom such a doubt is, shall we 
say. paralysing, It fobs him, for 
instance, of the power of speech.) 

A theme Of conflict arrest i n, ply pres- 
ented in a moment of film, like this, cues 
ns to notice its re-emergence and dev- 
elopment elsewhere The material 
becomes a motif through the quality of 
the presentation. We would not observe 
jls a recurrent opposition some contrast 
that appeared as inert data on no matter 
how many occasions. All directors — it 
might he in the nature nl the medium — 
arc dealing all the lime wilh opposition* 
between stillness and movement It is 
not possible tor these features of the 
image to be dramatically irrelevant. Hue 
in Ophuls’ work movement is so con- 
stantly manifest or implied that instan- 
ces of stillness — often as paralysis, 
sometimes as hesitation — can be 
extraordinarily charged. Think of the 


meeting in Eht snow in Ifntr from an 
Unknown Woman and the suspended 
moments when the camera moves in. 
with Sicfan, Approaching a Li*a immob- 
ilised by joy and Longing, Think of the 
urgency, in t.aki Monttt. of ^Don’l 
movef’ as various men aiienipE what is 
finally achieved, the halting of Lob’s 
restless explorations. 

Or think of Ford and the end of \f i 
Parting Clfmentme where movement 
(Harp's) and the fixity (Clemenhm/s) 
give the sense of a parting — rather than 
recording Ehe bald fact of it — by show- 
ing the one w ho leaves from a view point 
matched eo that of the one w ho remains: 
this image is of Earp going and ol t'le- 
memine being Left behind, rather than 
of Clementine staying- A view of Ford's 
authorship focused on a tension 
between sen lenient and w andering 
derives from l he forte of this imagery, 
and Ehe similar force of departures, sep- 
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a rat ions and homecomings in tuber 
Ford mov ks. Mosl films include a fair 
amount of aiming and going Pknly of 
difteton supply "photographs of peo- 
pic leaving/' The eloquence which con- 
siiiuics the going and staying a* a mot if 
fi a product nut of repetition bin of 
mastery. (One migbl guess that l he max- 
lcr> has us source m emotional com* 
mu merit hue those whom the thought 
upscls arc n| liberty to ignore il.) 

To identify an opposition as ll mol if is 
lo oiler a judgement that ihe Him gives 
n weight and significance. One port of 
ibis involves die recognition of a rhe- 
lorie; but since — Ahern's lesson — any 
vet of gestures is available for purposes 
ol fraud, another pari involves an 
acknowledgement of ihe rhelonc as fil- 
ling and earned" The issue of the 
expressoe und the genuine can nol he 
sidelined while we del ermine author- 
s hip Wanting a value-free nttf< urnm is 
like wanting one's ice a bn warmer. 

Struct ora lised mtfeurism as L ‘n princi- 
ple of method w Inch pro> ides a basis for 
a more scientific form of criticism than 
has existed hitherto” was radically 
incoherent ahum value — and used a 
deal of bluster us cover itself. Thus 
Geoffrey NowclJ-Smilh. having scored a 
point-blank hull's eye against the notion 
l hat "every film that is a fifttt tf noltur is 
good and every film that is not is had." 
weni on to urge analysis organised 
round the basic fact of authorship, a 
quest for l he b 'dcflmngchamclensiics of 
an author's work." 1 ’ Bui was this 
author simply the Ui rector, any director? 
Obscured here w as ihc question w hether 
all films display die patterns charackTis- 
lic of their directors. II only some do 
that would indicate a special quality in 
the director's work and point to author- 
ship as an achievement rather (ban a 
plain fact. 

The llighr from evaluation ls all ihe 
more strange in view of ibe sources of 
mteurism. One of the functions of con- 
nancies of theme and si vie bad been to 
raldhliNh not jusl ihc individuality of die 
work hut also its integrity and! 
sincerity. That was in response to the 
prevailing image of the Hollywood 
director as sometimes gifted but always 
tarnished: his ralents and: vision com- 
promised, wild out nr prostituted m the 
cause of giving the industry what u 
tinted 

AUTHORSHIP 
AND INTENTION 

W ol Jen’s first presentation of his 
auteur theory shifted fluently 
between outlining procedures for 


thq idcntdkalion of mtmtn and — 
something else altogether — present mg 
considerate ns relevant lo the possibility 
of directorial authorship m ihe cinema. 
Despite laier disclaimers, much ol the 
chapter would make no sense divorced 
from a project to explain win direction 
can confer authorship (in material on 
composition and performance) and how 
the director’s authorship can be sub- 
merged (tn references to structures of 
finance and production!. 

f>nc way oE understanding Wojlcn’s 
iiweurtsm here is as a means of recover- 
mg Contact with the director's inten- 
tions, obscured and confused as their 
expression is by the impact of commerce 
ant( collaboration. In major respects 
WolJcn conceded ihc anli-Unlh wood 
case. Only through decipherment could 
the director** intentions be discerned in 
Him* * hich were indeed compromised 
by studio control, censorship, unsympa- 
thetic collaborators and so forth. The 
image of I lie palimpsest 11 and the com 
e<pt <] f "noise" were invoked similar Is. 
Where a Kacl might assert that noise is 
all you get from Hollywood movies 
^ olJen seemed t< i ofkr aufmmm as a 
filter to dear our access tn the tiufiur\ 
film 

Wollen chose Hawks and Ford as his 
main examples, oddly since studio inter- 
ference was seldom a great problem for 
either of them, Indeed, the chapter gave 
no examples at all of the workings of 
critical noise- removal. But it is clear 
that WolJen'v arguments drew on a con- 
trolling model of authorial intention 
that was nowhere articulated or exam- 
ined. 1 ' 1 In this model the design of a 
movie is established first ot all m the 
author's mind. Ihc purpose of film- 
making is to reproduce a set of pre- 
formed mental images, and the process 
is the more or less compromised realisa- 
tion uf these images on celluloid. The 
key question Ihcn is whether the origi- 
nal mg mmd is the director's or — the 
only alternative envisaged — the 
screen- writer's. Ihe relevance of "com- 
position and performance" ps that 
Wollen saw only two sources for the 
film's design, "the original screenplay or 
novel" and "the mind - . . of the 
trwEfwr ' ' So long as you forget what 
films are actually like, eiilier of these 
can be concejv ed as the place where the 
nun is composed. And slruciuraliscd 
auittirism can become a method of 
slimulalmg tine's imagination of w hat a 
director's films would be if. being more 
completely authored, (hey corresponded 
more closely to the films composed in 
his mind 


AUTHORSHIP 

AND COLLABORATION 

T his view of intention omits the 
process of film-making with us 
opportunities for revision, devel- 
opment and discovery of intent inns. In 
Wollen \ version ul authorship the sub- 
ject that the director treats derives solely 
born an original w ritten source Actors, 
landscapes sett mgs. gestures. intona- 
tions. movements, qualities of Eight r 
laces, dress and props were excluded 
Irom consideration They belonged to 
"cxcculion" and "performance" and 
were not entertained as subjects ihat 
rmghl engage a director's constructive 
interest and becom? subjects ol the Him 
That reflects u bad avtruritf habit of 
regarding anything not invented by the 
director as some kind of threat to his 
authorship. Turn Sums, dose to his 
brilliant suggestion that we see direction 
as "a \ery strenuous form of contempla- 
tion 1 offered the assumption that the 
gixen personalities of the Mars Brothers 
must detract from McCarty's author- 
ship of ihit k Soup, 1 1 

For Wollen the process of film- 
making was Ihe site only ol comp- 
romise, noise, 11 impoverish mem and 
confusion/ 17 - TTic important possibility 
excluded here is that auihorship ol 
movies mas be achieved not despite hut 
m and through collaboration,. To lake 
an extreme instance, Sternberg's 
authorship largely consist s in his ex plu- 
ral ions ol Marlene Diet rich and is not at 
aJI diminished hx the fact thal she was 
Ins discovery rather than Ins intention. 
Who would suggest that we get more of 
Hawks or McCarey or 1 1 1 | dicock if we 
remove Cary Grant from .ItfwiAev /fcoy- 
nmj, isr The A nfuf Truth or \ morion*! A 
director unabJe to make use of the indi- 
viduality, the personal skills and attrih- 
ulcs ol his collaborators is likely to be to 
l hat extent, or on those occasions, a 
poor director. 

Mia Kazan is interesting on this: "| 
think there should be collaboration, but 
under m> thumb' I think people should 
collaborate w nh me/'- 1 Then* on tmst of 
f den and James Dean; “His face was 
wonderful and very painful . . . but f 
realised there was great value in his 
body . . , it had so much tension in it 
Dean had a xery vivid tx?dy: and I 
did play a lot with it in long shots , , L 
Julie Harris was wonderful. I wanted to 
make il so thal her face, what's in her 
lace, is the key lo the picture . . Her 

face is the most compassionate face of 
any girl I've ever seen, and I stressed it . I 
contrasted her face and (Raymond) 
Massey's which was a piece of wood."'* 
The director's authorship can not he 
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produced by eliminating ihe mulls of 
collaboration. Either film direction 
allows minks of collaboration that can 
yield authorship or Ehc concept of 
authorship is inappropriate. Art author- 
ship theory must fmd room for pro- 
cesses which may enable the director eo 
lake responsibility for discoveries, 
incorporating them iniu Ehc film's 
intent ion. 1 1 musi allow for ihe possibil- 
ity that a mov ic may be enriched, rather 
than impaired, by changes from an orig- 
inal concept — w herever ihiil is located. 
It must allow for the fact lhat many 
directors establish their authorship by 
seeking enrichment and fosiering 
change. 

THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE CRITIC 

I t is in the line of aurairist develop- 
mcnl that when Wollen abandoned 
the first statement of his theory he 
in Hated yet further ils dependence on 
repel it ion. In the revised edition of 
4 "Signs and Meaning in Cinema" hts 
new Conclusion claimed to darify but 


in lad contradicted much ol the first 
stale mein. In particular he moved Eo 
break the incriminating connection 
between the auteur and I he notion of 
authorship. With a scattering of 
inserted commas the auteur became a 
pure cruical const ruut whose existence 
lay entirely in patterns of repetition. 
Famously "Fuller or Hawks or Much* 
cock, the directors, are quite separate 
t rom " Ful le r or " I law ks‘ i *r 1 H u chcock / 
the structures named after i liens. and 
should rot be methodologically 
confused." 11 

Left to our own devices we mighl not 
have been in peril of mistaking a cniical 
interpretation t>t a group of movies for 
either a human being or a professional 
function. That the divorce between 
John Ford and garden /wilderness etc. 
had to be mi solemnised was the conse- 
quence of Wo I Jen's having erected the 
auteur Him as the film the critic makes: 
“Renoir once remarked thal a director 
spends his whole life making one film: 
this film . . it js the task of ihe critic lo 
construct, M 14 The use of "construct" 
here is a rhetoric, noi a mere slip from 


"'imagine and describe." In a number of 
places Wotlen invited us to confuse 
what a director makes for showing on a 
screen with the products of a critic in 
ihe medium of words. Rut because the 
structures of oppositions had by the 
time of Ehe 1972 Conclusion ]ost any 
rational connect urn with the nature and 
purpose of a director's actions the direc- 
tor him self became a quite metaphysical 
chilly, one Ehal produced a structure in 
movies "through ihe force of his preoc- 
cupations.*'^ Instead of confronting ihe 
problem ol intention raised by the rtla* 
tion between the "auteur structure" and 
a director's choices and designs Woltrn 
fell back on an immaterial forte with ah 
the explanatory power of an ectoplasm. 


THE DEATH OF 
THE AUTEUR 

A uteur l henry ends here, reduced to a 
set of hints o*i how to construct an 
auteur without reference to a direc- 
tor's authorship. The auteur had 
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dwindled into a const met lagged with a 
dmlor\ "ru rtU 1 " on unsptcificd 
grounds There was a general and 
understandable reluctance In vd ameer 
life support when even this wlnlilcd- 
down Qutrvf succumbed in attack. The 
corpse was already headed For Hie 
bontyard when the Hcaih of the Author 
*as pronounced. Bui the Death of the 
Author says nothing about the con- 
tinued usefulness of analogies between 
filmmakers and the writers of novels 
2nd poems. When the ngure of the 
1ulh4.1t was borrowed from literature* 
authorship there was noi perceived 10 
be in quest kwi; calling the director#. Him 
anchor u^ndicd that under conditions 
lhai make 1 he achievement remarkable 
he had achieved the auihom^ m his Him 
that a not d isl acquires by putting down 
his pen. 

More imp* man Ely the death of Ebc 
miirur is without the drastic cofisequerv- 
Oft that some have imagined for the 
theory and practice of director-centred 
oiiiL’ism. There has never been substan- 
tial connection between auteur theory 
and critical practice, even in places 


where l he iheory was pronounced, 
Wolklt's readings of F ord and Hawks 
were not products of his theory — the 
theory was loo ramshackle lo have any 
products. Rather I lie theoretical claims 
were sustained by their parasitic relation 
to a fresh, lively and suggestive reading 
of Ford's work and an occaionally 
amusing parody ot Hawks', 

So I do nol share the belief that 
"structural analysis of auteurs has prtH 
duccri important results. Hfc;i And I deny 
that “the sustained and theoretically 
decisive critique of autcurism" (if it 
existed or could e*i*t) would provide 
grounds for deploring the “persistent 
authorial discourse f which | runs 
through from publicity . . . even to aca- 
demic discussion , . . where je is nomi- 
nally barred ll the authorship 
approach is inadequately theorised las 
against what?). yeE is used in the pro- 
duction of “evaluations and interpreta- 
tions winch arc frequently impress i \ eh 
. . , percept 1 vc' 0 " that conjuncture 
might have more implications for the 
agenda of theory than for the practice ol 
cntictsm. 


The signillcanl development of the 
notion of authorship in the cinema is 
not to he found in successive construc- 
tions of an auteur methodology. Cur- 
rently auteurum seems to be credited 
with unh achievements in criticism, 
while achievements in criticism are dis- 
counted because of the inadequacies of 
the auteur theory. 1 here's symmetry in 
that hut nol justice or reason or profit. 
A side-effect of autntrtsm has been ihc 
creation of an author of straw as a dis~ 
tract mgly easy target. Attacks on the 
auteur can be conducted as an aut*i-da- 
fe r uselul in the suppression of those 
internal or external voices that would 
otherwise persist m raising problems 
about she director. 

One remarkable passage m Sign 1 amt 
Meaning in the Cinema ts that in which 
Peter Wotlen mentioned and dismissed 
an auteur criticism stressing style anil 
tnixe fvr mw. 1 1 The manoeuvre was per- 
formed with a si range shift im^ corres- 
ponding 1 suppose to a desire to deny 
any route to a discourse on lilm author- 
ship other than through ihc “structural 
approach/ 1 Certainly mine ett uene was 
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hi lie usinswiemi m decipher mg Haw ks 
ymi John l ord. 5io IcTs return lo I he 
final images of Mi Darting Clementine - 
A prominent feature is a rough wooden 
fence ihai sirekhe*. out inuondtiMVcIy 
into i lie hindscape ml Monument Valley, 
enclosing nothing. Fences were evi- 
dently an important resource so Ford; 
their expressive poss i bitil its w ere 
explored in a range of films induding 
Drum* atimg fhi‘ .\fotiawk , Jotint t'o M ( W 
and YtiUttg Mr. f Jticoln, Here the fence is 
the Last vcsligc of l he lown\ impact on 
the terrain and it is associated with 
Clementine She discs rtol walk to its 
end and as a result she as he3d precar- 
iouMa within ihu town while l:arp is 
seen w nli backgrounds of the open road 
and sky. The fence is I idler than Cle- 
mentine its uprights reinforce the sense 
of her erect ness — a cerium strain in 
her poise — and its vtrong perspective 
helps stress the distance to the lion/un. 
At the same time, being made ol widely 
spaced, unmatched limber, it is heavy 
hut insubstantial and, aJ ready suggestive 
of its own decay, The fence hcJps to 
enclose Clementine firmly within a 
moment which is also fleeting. 

Would Ford have been surprised to 
have been lold that the fence was a sig- 
nificant element in his image? I think 
that is much harder to believe than thal 
he would have RKivted the assistant 
who failed lo have the fence built, ihe 
carpenter who made it too neatly or the 
cameraman who offered to frame, light 
or locus the shots so us lo de-empha^ise 
its place in the image. We can assume 
l hat Ford well knew whal place I he 
fence would occupy at the distance* and 
uiih the lights and lenses chosen. In 
deciding to print ihoie takes and use this 
one, Fold was authorising the effects 
and meanings of the image, including 
ihose conlibultd by the fence, On ihe 
other hand he might noi have been 
quick or w illing to articulate in another 
medium. like speech, aspects of the 
mean mgs of what he had made in the 
medium of film. Pressed about what he 
ml ended he would have been entitled to 
point at the screen, There he could see 
as well as I could, of beEler, what ihe 
fences meant. He had no responsibility, 
however, for ihe results of my or any 
critic's or viewer's efforts to articulate 
some face is of its presence and 
meanings. 

There is a further puim here That l 
ihink has some hearing on the can- 
vassed transfer of authority from the 
author to the reader. The film director 
is. like all creators, his work's first 
audience. Hr can try it oul on himself 
and take il l h rough y long series of 


udjuxi merits and refinement* to get as 
dose as he ean to a work that satisfies 
him, [hat does what he wants u to do. 
One way of undercut tiding the director's 
role is to see him checking and adjusting 
the elements of the film as each of them 
is taken to its point of registration sou* 
Eo satisfy himself of the ways m which in 
i heir developing contest they respond lo 
an active reading, ll’s a scrutiny keyed 
to the question, “How does this 
moment play for a spectator who 
assumes that w hat's on ihe screen is 
precisely and in all its aspects a finished 
and authorised work?" I am run willing 
to suppose l hill Ford — or Hitchcock 
or John St urges or Rudolph Mate — 
was a less alert, adept or responsive 
reader of film* than any critic. 

When a moment of film achieves ihe 
unlikely enchantment of unity where it 
is sustained and enriched by the stresses 
and tensions ihal could split it apart, we 
have every reason to suppose that the 
momeni achieves the inten lions of the 
person who gave it direction. The critic 
who claimed to perceive meanings ihat 
were "unconscious and unintended’ 4 
would surely face an obligation lo show 
how he came by his knowledge, and 
according to whal picture of the 
in [ended and ihe conscious, U would be 
absurd to insist that the critic can con- 
struct, in words, an opposition such as 
between ihe nomadic and Ehc seErted 
that was inaccessible, in images, sounds 
and invented action, to ihe film maker. 
Thai would noi he a death of Ihe aulhor 
but a license to critical vampirism. The 
logic that acknowledges powers of 
invention and construction in the reader 
can not withhold them from the author. 

One thing more; a theory of film 
authorship might usefully sel oul Eo 
explain w hy so many of lho*c directors 
who have achieved authority wilhin a 
single film |ih rough a si rue lure of 
authored moments) turn out lo have 
done so repeatedly — and often m strik- 
ingly coherent terms. 1 ' 
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Cfemenfme 

17 GeoFlery Nowell -Smnli. Ursconli. I Seeker A 
Wartxjny London. 19671 p 19 

1& "Raiitipsest iwice-used wntmgi matml. 
where partly erased earty wfumg can he seen 
below mote recant writing" fangu*? frtjgrsft 
OKl/nnay, second edition. G B 1969 

19 This model ol mienl*on has much m common 
wilh ihe One ejnensivety derided m Wnlhen s 
1972 Conclusion pp 156-164 

2 G Wollen.p 1 S3 

21 &iuis. Amencao Cmoma, p 37 

22 VMtn.p 105 

23 Michel CmenT. ^aTart on toan (Seeker A 
Warburg. London 19731 p 37 

24 iM p 125-6 

25 Woilen p 168 

25 M p 104 

27 M p. 167 

26 Edward EkusoomOe "Ideas ol authorship" m 
John Caughie {ed l rheones o7 Aufhorship 
imp London, i%l|ip 31 

29 R Lapsley A M Westlake, frfin Theory an 
mrioduchofi (Manchesier UP G B 19BBI p 
127 The wwds "nominally baued" are accu- 
rately quoted 

30 John Caughie "Auleunsm inirodUclon" m 
CauEfwe. p 29 

31 Woden, p 78-60 

32 While I hope noi lo have commitled plagiarism 
l #n aware ol thrs articles mdebteckiess — 
loo pervasive to be specifically noted — lo 
stimulus received From work by William Roth- 
man and Stanley Orfll (especially hs essay 
"A Metier of Meaning IE" in his Must We Mean 
What We Say’ Scribners. N Y , 1969) and 
1mm George M Wilson's Sanaim m Ligh 
(Johns Hopkins U P Baltimore. 1986) 
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AN INTERVIEW 


by Tony Williams 


li 1969 Alin Lovell wrote i IM seminar piper British Cinema. The Unknown Cinema." 9 till* is true today is it was then Although Britain has 
mwr had a national cinema comparable to Hollywood and France for main that Paul Swann and otters have documented (set Swam. TJtt 
Mfmod Ftaturt Film in Postwar Britiin (New York: St Martin s Press. 1987). there hwe often appeared intermittent alternative voices worthy of 
HWion This is especially so In the post 1 979 period, an era which aaw the contradictory emergence of Ttiaicherhe totalitarianism and t rich period 
d independent drama. 

Like Derek Jarman, and (riach cinema collectives such as San kola. Davies's work has received support from die OFI Production Board and Channel 
Few. Ail these talents ire attempting to articulate an alternative cinematic style in opposilino to the dominant hegemonic voices ol Hollywood and 
Wain's realist quality art tradition. Although the work Hat has amarged from the British independent sector I* often problematic [see Atari Lovell'* 
csmmems on Sankola in Screen. Spring 1990) . In many cans important cinematic voices have emerged to condemn the stilling economic. inieHechol 
and cultural bankruptcy of IhalEharito oppression Derek Jarman s The iasf of England (1987| is one such stylistic enter isa 

Serious work on British cinema is o (ton hampered by excessive dismissal* that are usually blind to the presence ol contradictions within 
teulogical and gendered representations. The work of Terence Dawes is an inter* sting example Familiar with key works of Hollywood and British 
(ran. Davies engages in ait important anti realist critique of major lilmic representations that moves beyond die blind alleys ol post-fill lilm theories 
kspentiy marring many British independent works. In his trilogy — OnUrm. Madonna and Child, and Death and Trwitligotttiot) — Dawes both 
pnscitrs the working-class (amity lila characteristic ol the British Mew Wave m in overpowerlngly realistic manner and reveals the powerful gender 
structures responsible lor the miserable lives at *11 participants. In this way. Davies's work ivokls the misogyny that John Hill hes lowtd in the 60s 
kitchen sink films. The trilogy is a blsak depiction ol guill and torment within iha lift ol a frustrated gay. Hobart Tucker, whom society and religion 
Mom no avenue of expression. Him powerful Indictment ol the haemal ic nature of normal limily till, parallel In Alia Miller * finding*. However. 
Is trilogy's nature It overwhelmingly marred by in overemphasis upon classic Freudian masochistic structures allowing no alternative to emerge. 

Davies' Bistint Voices. Still inns presents another family bearing the traumatic scars of patriarchal oppression. But its bleakness is mitigated by 
Is presentation of an illernalive utopian sociaty. tragi la. but yet preseni Mother and daughters bind in song affirming temporary solidarity against in 
Mpressiv* world. Davies' lilm is lighter and more complex than hi* preceding works. His output alls lor the application ol critical tools often absent 
Is works on British cinema - psychoanalysis and gender — ter the insights they give os into the traumatic menial cunditinning ol the limily. still t 
iMtily In our current world oi Reeganrte-ltah and Thatcheritn hegemony 

Boring i three week visit to Britain during 1989-90. 1 attempted to contact Terence Davie* via the IM Production Board The day before my 
(prime I received i phone message He had teen out eltte country and had just relumed and was willing lor in interview. We arranged ait 1 1 :D0 
li interview el a health iood restaurant. Cranks, a half- way point between his horn end the Victoria Station express to fittwick Airport. My plane 
was to lake off at 2:1 51 However Davies arrived ten minutes early. We ill down to in interview. Terence Davies it a very gentle, crniive. end 
niM '(runner ed man. co-operative in interviews, but often angry when remembering his letter s patriarchal oppression and condescending attitudes of 
Httisluneni producers. As this brief interview shows, ha is knowledgeable, intelligent, is wtll as being one ol die Interesting voices to emerge in 
rad independent cinema. 
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AN INTERVIEW 


by Tony Will lame 


In I9G9 Alin Lovell wrote i BFl seminar paper. "British Cinema: The Unknown Cinema." a lille as Into today aa H was then. Although Britain has 
never had a national cinema comparable to Hollywood and France lor reasons that Paul Swann and others have documented [see Swann. The 
Mpffywowf failure Film in Postwar Britain |Nrw York: St. Martin's Prass, 1 987|. (here line Often appeared intermittent alternative voices worthy oi 
attention. This is especially so In Ihe post 1979 period, in ire which saw the contradictory emergence of Tlulcherile toteHterianisih and a rich period 
of independent cinema 

Like Derek Jarman and black cinema collectives such as Sankoti Davies's work has received support from the BFl Production Board and Channel 
Four. All these talents in attempting to articulate an idimailvc cinematic style in opposition to Ihe dominant hegemonic voices of Holtywood and 
Britain's reilist-quility-an tradition. Although tha work Hut has emerged from Hie British independent sactor is often problematic (see Alan Lovetl i 
comments on Sanholi in Screen. Spring 1 9941], in many esses important diNmalic voices have emerged to condemn the stifling economic. Intellectual 
and cultural bankruptcy of Ttateheril* oppression Derek Jarman s ntUslot fnpfaod |I987| is one such stylisuc exetnse 

Serious work on British cinema ii often hampered by excessive dismissals Itnl are usually blind to the presence of contradictions within 
ntedogicai and gendered representations, The work of Terence Davies Is an interesting example. Familiar with key works of Hollywood and British 
emema. Davies engages In in Important anti -realist critique of major filmic representations that moves beyond Ihe blind alloys of post SB film theories 
Irequenlly marring many British independent works, in his trilogy — Children. Madam and CMtf. and Death and Transfiguration — Davies bote 
presente the working class family till characteristic of the British New Wtvo in on over powering ty realistic manner end reveals the powerful gender 
Pentium responsible fnr the miserable lives al III participants In this way. Davies s work avoids the misogyny that John Hill his found in the 60s 
kitchen sink films The trilogy Is i bleak depiction of guilt and torment within the life of a frustrated gay. Robert Tucker, whom society and religion 
allows no avenue of expression It is i powerful indictment oi the traumatic nature of normal family life, parallel to Alice Miller's findings. However, 
lie trilnpy's nature it overwhelmingly marred by m over emphasis upon classic Freudian masochistic structures allowing no alternative hi emerge. 

Davies' Distant Voicts. Stitt Urn presents mother family bearing the tnumetic scars ol patriarchal oppression But Its bleakness is mitigaied by 
Ih presentation of an alternative utopian society, tragi It. bill yel present. Mother and daughters hind in song ilhrming temporary solidarity against an 
Bppressive world. Davies' lilm is lighter and mare complex than his preceding works. His output calls tor Ihe application of critical tools often absent 
In works an British cinema — psychoanalysis and gender — lor the insights they give us Inio the tnumetic mental conditioning ol the family, still a 
reality in our current world of Ftoaganite-Buih and Thalchente hegemony. 

During a three week visit to Dritiin during 1959-90. I attempted to contact Terence Davies via lha BFl Production Board The day before my 
departure I received i phone message. Ha lad been out of the country and had just returned and was willing lor an interview. We arranged in 1 1 00 
l.m. interview et i health food restaurant. Cranks, i hall -way poinl between his home sod Ihe Vkctnrea Station express In Gvtwick Airport. My plane 
was te lake oH at 2:15 f However. Davies arrived ten minutes early. We sal down to an miarvtaw. Terence Davies it a vary gentle, creative, and 
mild-mannered man. co-operative in Interviews, but often angry when remembering his father's patriarchal oppression inf condescending attitudes ol 
ufahfiihmenl producers. As this brief interview shows, he is knowledgeable, intelligent, is well as being one of the iirieresling voices to emerge in 
recent independent cinema. 
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Th* Firolfy Porlnlt: Qittint Vtticts. Still Urn 


Did you consciously intend Disisml Voice*, Siill I he* to 
differ visually from the earlier kitchen-sink movies? 

It wasnY a conscious decision, When I wrile, I write wbal I 
think and as 1 sec il. Because of the way cinema has evolved 
in this country, it's basically a province of the middle classes. 
When you're from a working class background, you think 
lhat l his in noi proper film-making I’ve never beer to a 
university in my life. The earlier directors were all into at lor* 
weren’t I hey? 

My films arc not the resuli of any consdom I henry I wrote 
as [ fell il, And I see visually. It was in no way conscious in 
lerms of feeling char 1 would be different from ihts or that. 
Ir\ how | felt. And if it fell right then I wrote it down I do 
two drills anyway. ! don't do a storyboard, Every! hing’s 
written down — every I rack, pan, dissolve, hit of dialogue — 
so that even after I he firs! draft you could go and actually 
shoot the film. Thai's the way I'Ve always done il. Il was 
never conscious, This was how n fell to me. 


something. Bui it's still the product of someone from the 
middle class slumming il. It's certainly nol from someone of 
l he working-class. If you listen to I he accents I hey vary a 
grea! deal. Hams’ accent wavers a great deal, You think, 
" Where were you brought upT" Certainly in Ireland, not m 
Yorkshire? 

There's never been any film which has really done it ■ — a 
film which is from a stage play, nol a film a! all — Spring and 
Port Wmr has shots of worker; coming out of a factory on a 
Friday night. That’s really accurate because lhai's what peo- 
ple used !o do. So it\ seeing little hu_s of little films that you 
ih ink. IH Yes. that 111 lie scene capiu red just something, an echo 
of what it was like.'" But I can't think of any film lhal really 
captured exactly whal it fell like lo he working-class because 
working-class people didn’t make movies. You wcrenT 
allowed lo. You were I old "You are going into a factory. ' + 
Or, if you were brighl enough you were told, “You were 
going to work m an office,"' That’s what J was told. 
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You once spoke of This Sparling Tile as cvmtng dose to captur- 
ing an essence of what working-class life na* reaify like 

Only in the sense in which things in it are err passant such as 
the exlerior shots of Ehc houses. If you aclually look aE Bri- 
tain then, even in the '60s Edgar Wallace (hnllcrv w hen they 
shot outside England, il looked so grim, like something out 
of Dor£ What I liked ahmu This Sporting life was Rachel 
Roberts. I like very little else about it, certainly not Richard 
flams doing his sub- Brando bit which he does very badly. 
There is a kind of feel of what il was Like Eo go to a match on 
Saturday. Of course, L never went because I couldn’i hear 
fool ball But my brother* did. So iherc is a specific sort of 
atmosphere about Saturdays The film does capture a certain 


In an earlier interview you i poke of learning a hind of dazed 
passivity from your mother and Mated that a lot of working- 
class people come to terms with being suppressed, .V aturally 
that happened in you own personal situation. But don't j*mi 
think that your films exhibit a fundamental pessimism in which 
there is no possibility of personal change or anybody fighting ^ 

back against their situation* There seems to be no positive 
alternative avenue. A 

I think my film* are all pessimistic. especially the trilogy. In 

real life il waj infinitely much worse than lhat. I really did 

believe. I was a devout Catholic. I was an idiot. I must have 

had a screw loose. But l did believe. And if you do believe g r 

then you are tolalh damned. You have l his thing called a 
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soul which as in danger, And because you arc all ructcd to 
other members of the same sex — this is no! Couched upon m 
the Catholic dogma so it must he beyond the pale. The impli- 
cation is direct and simple. There is one form of sc* uglily and 
that's if. Si i | proved until my knees were raw. literally raw 
No succor came. That was the nadir of my life. ! ready did 
touch bottom. So what ] fell in real I life was infinitely worse 
lhan the iriMjs>. God knows that's miserable enough 1 

I suppose I don't think you can change. Obviously we 
change naturally, whether we like it or no( as we get older. 
And that changes out perspectives. But I don’t thank you can 
ever escape things done so you when you were vulnerable. 
When you're a child you arc totally at the mercy of other 
people, especially adults. H they do things to you which arc 
incomprehensible, what you do as think that the world is like 
that, ft's only when my father died and I went into other 
people’s homes that 1 discovered that things were different. 
My best Irtend was Albert Drake. lbs father was really gentle 
ami nice. But otherwise you think that the world is against 
you because of something you’ve done. B must be because 
Pm sea hateful. My father was like that And I did wash him 
dead. He (ook two years to die. But when you’re a child, you 
think that your wash as fulfil led and it + s your fault, til be 
perfectly frank w ith you. I wanted him dead. Life was much 
better without him. But because if* like a Jesuit said, "Give 
me the child at seven and I wad have the man," if you have 
gone through a trauma at that age then you nev er gel over it 
Also my mother had no money. So I had to sleep m the bed 
in which he died. So it was very traumatic, especially when 
you're seven. 

I don't thank you ever get away from your past, You can't. 


You may come to tentlH with at. Thai’s somethi ng different. 
But you are the product of your past. You spend your life 
corning to terms with it. But whether you actually change? I 
don't think you do, I think you alter in certain ways. Ynu’re 
the product of what you have been and what people dad to 
you especially if. lake me. you are cursed with a very accurate 
memory. I remember injustices done to me when I was eight 
and a hall which still Aurff inside me I remember being 
accused of telling another boy to swear. I didn't. |i wasn’t 
me But I was accused of it, 1 can't tell you how much that 
injustice Avoir inside of me even now. I never forget an injus- 
tice. et'er. h\ sally really because you can't go through life 
lake that, f ile's loo short or too long. 

I'm inter rued iff your it ut a! fink* between reli^im r and sejuai- 
ity. tn Children. ffuAerf exclaim* "/rain/" during fellatio. In 
Miidunna and f h aid. you have similar \t'\ual imagery- in Death 
and T runsfij’ijratiijn, youtix, Rohe rf’v first ctwfrsiiiW follows his 
inter adult nudo-ma%Ochhth‘ practices. f an you comment on 
their associations'* 

Well they are very close because when i realized I was gay — 
in those days you were called "queer" — I wen l to confes- 
sion. I went to Mass. I was a minld Catholic. Of course, I 
couldn't confess a san that was eating away at me. I suddenly 
found that the more you repress something the greater the 
1 ust . And when you are between the ages of [hand 22 — the 
sexual peak for men — if you suppres it, it wall cunse out in 
another form, fantasy whatever, Ii didn't at the lame. It was 
only afterwards when I thought, ’*Yes? I know this wall 
work." 
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Before he was ill my father was very big and muscular 
which l find attractive in other men, Bui ironically people 
Like that are only attracted to other muscular men, So the 
religious imagery is so powerful anyway, 1 was imbued with it 
from the age of five till 22, Seventeen years is a long ume. 
And you absorb ihose things. They're part of your skin. So it 
seemed io me that the association was an ideal thing. Vou 
can argue that the Catholic dogma hates sexuality because it 
circumscribes it. The two are in fact the same sides of the 
same coin It seemed important to stress this powerful link. 
But, again, it wasn't a conscious thing when 1 tracked to the 
stations of iht Cross, I knew it would work. I don't know 
why. But I knew it would work, 

Mother and Child has very strong Madonna t md Christ imap- 
ery, The picture of ihe madonna holding ihe crucified ( hr in 
appear* behind Robert and hh mother in church When Robert 
fantasized death, the camera Hits above his coffin to reveal the 
same picture, In Distant Voices the whole family prays before 
the madonna. Did you intend an y critical statement concerning 
the mother s rote in the family r particularly in inculcating a 
sacrificial marty r example? 

No, ll was much more modest than that. Forme, the rather 
is the si ill point of the trilogy’s turning world. She’s very, very 
important to me. She's very important in our family because 
she just stuck it out for 75 years or so. She was the one 
constant. She was always there. I can't risk ex l rapedating 
because the Virgin Mary is the idea of the perfect mother.. 
Inevitably, you're brought up with the cult of the Virgin m 
Catholic mythology. She just is ihe perfect woman. A Jot of 
feminists would argue agamsl this. Maybe it is wrong to 
elevate any woman to the ideal of the Virgin. Perhaps only 
men do n to their mother, 1 don't know what girls do to their 
fathers because I'm not a girl, But for me she is the most 
important person. She was the most important person to 
whom J cleaved — and still do She has fault* like everyone 
else has. But she's had so much courage. She decided that she 
would stick it out for the kids' sake- If it was me 1 wouldn't. I 
would have said, "Sorry, I can't take this any more." But she 
chose to do that. This may be a kind of sexism But t don't 
think it is. J think women do endure. I don't think they 
should have to, Bui l think they do. They will see the best in 
people on the whole. It's very significant that several surveys 
have been done about what women find attractive in men. 
It's usually nothing physical such as men see in women. 
Women tend to go for lho*e abstract qualities such At kind- 
ness or humor. It Eells you a lot about the sexuality of women 
of looking beyond what is physically there — sometimes 
to their own detriment as in the case of my own mum. 

In Death and Iransfigunitkm the nun appears twice. Since 
other inter* if w% mention your interest m American cinema did 
you intend any conscious reference to the mm m Vertigo.* 
Hitchcock was also affected by hh early Jesuit upbringing 

No. I'd never seen Vertigo at the time although Hitchcock is 
one of my favorite directors. 1 think 1 saw it a year and a half 
after I'd finished the inlogy, 1ft not a film 1 like I do find it 
very clumsy, Tlie nun was simply there because she was there 
in my primary school. Although she never actually asked me 
that question “Do you love God , Robert?’ we w ere asked it 
in school. Whai can you say? You canY say, + 'l can’t stand 
the sight of him,* 1 You've gui to say. "Yes" They are all very 
prominent because of their habits. It's very stark and power- 
ful She's in there simply because the headmistress of my 
primary school was a nun. Ift very simple really. 


In using the opening overhead shot in 'Children, as well as one 
showing Robert and his mother celebrating Christmas in Death 
and TnuKftguraiion, did you intend am 1 idea of a Cp’«T* eye 

viewy 

No, It was meant to represent the camera as omniscient nar- 
rator. Because it's a point of VLew you can Y really have shots 
of scenes to which a person was not privy, The camera is on 
the level of narrator. You ean only have that or a character'! 
point of view. 

The overhead shot in Death and Transfiguration reveals a very 
tender scene. It's almost tike rwo lovers embracing. lt f i not 
overtly sexual but more tike ft w lonely people embracing each 
other because they* are ail each one he*. 

That + s probably true. Although Tm from a large family 
because there was a six or seven year age gup between me and 
my next brother I did feel very much like an only child, My 
mother and l were very close. So it fell like that, liven in a 
large family it was a special kind of relationship. 

In Madonna and Childjutr begin a slow-tracking shot of Robert 
in hh office to reveal the rest of the workers , After an inter- 
vening scene revealing hh closet homosexuality 1 , you return to 
the end scene of the previous shot and return to Robert revers- 
ing the tracking in a more closer shot, ti ns tkh intended to 
suggest Robert \ entrapment in a very' dull office job? 

Ye*. He was trapped there- We shot it in the office in which I 
had actually worked- But also, in terms of syntax, you've 
been away, So you have to change the angle of the returning 
track to give it more interest , The intention of the reverse 
irack is u> say. "Look folks. We’re back!" It was nothing 
more simple than that I hope that the way in which it was 
shot gave you the impressbn that it was a stultifying office, 
that he was never going to get out because that was how it 
fell. It was a syntactic thing. 

Thanks for the clarification. 

Because you make the film yourself you are often not aware 
of the sub-tex lual meaning and. tn fact, you shouldftY he. 
Thafs other people's job. Not yours. 

Madonna and Child has a very interesting visual association. 
The middle-aged Robert tenderly exclaims to his steeping 
mother , mi Qh Mum!" Then you cut to Robert* simulated fella- 
tio with the tatooist. Then Robert wakes up from a nightmare, 
ti ns thi\ meant a* a masochistic pleasure pain link ? 

It's very hard to answer this. What I wanted to get aero** was 
the fact that Robert’s homosexuality was totally unfulfilled 
and violent which 1 think is true of a lot of gay relationships 
It's a very predatory world and so depressing. It's OK for 
voungn good-looking types But I'm not young or good- 
looking, So what do you do? You can't practice what you fed 
because usually nobody is interested. So you have fantasies 
and nightmares, and dreams, They are essentially sadistic 
and cruel . 

Some gay critics would disagree with your documentation of 
homosexuality's dark side. They would argue that the gey Ufe 
sty le has more positive aspects. 

This would be as untrue and banal as saying all heterosexual 
marriages are happy. We know they're not. I had exactly the 
same reaction from certain people in San Francisco. All of 
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them were very good-lookmg. Ru[ whal lI you’re not like that 
and you live in a temperate climate where you are more 
restricted? What do you do then? I get very cross with such 
reaction* because even if the trilogy is grim — and it is 
because it's my own personal point of view — if lhat is valid 
for one person, &* it was with me, then it's valid. Plenty of 
people have come up to me and said, 'Tyc seen my life on 
this screen*'' So I knew n was true. Il may not be true for 
everybody. But it's true for quite a number of people. I think 
this idea of, “We have to be positive/’ is just basically stupid 
because the best way io be positive is to be truthful. Life can 
be great if you're like lhat. But it can be equally awful if 
you're not. The only way a gay life style can come to maturity 
rt by acknowledging that there arc many people who hale 
being gay and arc miserable, and I happen to be one of them. 
I know whereof I speak. 

Whm r*e aged Robert diet at the end of Dealh and Transflgu- 
ralion H whose voice sings, M You are the only hoy in the world"? 

Mother. 

I thought to? Soma way it's a return to mother ? 

No. Not really. It's a surrender into the light. The last thing 
he hears is his mother's voice. That's basically whal it is. It's 
surrender. I wanted il to be lo the light. In a way it's my liny 
bit of hope. And there's not a lot of hope in the film as you’ve 
seen. There's not many jokes cither. That's what l wanted 
because there's something more positive about that some- 
how. I donT know why 1 just wanted him io surrender lo the 
light, 

Cm glad you mentioned jokes. That leads me id my next ijues- 
hon. As die t*o nones tidy ■ the aged Robert one of diem makes 
the job re, "IfAur'.i pink and wrinkled and hangs outside your 
underpants?" The other nurse answers, "Mother . " You then cwf 
lo the middle aged Robert und his mother toughing at a Joke we 
do not hear. l\hat sort of editing association did hate in 

mind here? 

The reason was I hoped I could prompt ihc audience to 
laugh. But they never dot To give you an answer that's not so 
flippant, f do think there's something interesting about 
somebody telling a joke and somebody else laughing who's 
not directly connected with it. There's something just nice 
about that. Il gave me pleasure. It was just a clumsy device if 
you like. But it showed him in a loving position because he's 
binding her foot. He's doing something for her and though 
it's new explained, it shows there's, another skJc io their 
trial bnsh ip because they're happy together. 1 know it's not 


much but it was good to give a little indication that their 
relationship wasn't just all Sturm and Drang. 

Couldn 't that scene also be rraf in intimating Robert s 
repressed sexual feeling towards his mother? 

F*e never thought of it like that. Perhaps it does mean that 

fn the second part of Distant Voices, .Stilt Lbes, the dead 
father s presence stilt dominates the /amity particularly m the 
humorous scene with the unde,, 

His influence on our lives was malign. And it's still there even 
though he died in 1953. So you can't get away from it. It's 
had an enormous effect and ironically it's now been immor- 
tah?cd on film. It's as I said, you can't get away from it. It's 
there. In real life it was far more extreme than on film. I can 
tell you that tf I put everything in nobody would have 
believed it. His influence is still there. It will lie there for the 
rest of our lives . 

/ was appalled at the attempt by the Department of Health of 
Social Security's representative to refuse you benefit on the 
ground* that film direction was not a proper man's job ! They 
certainly had no understanding of hard motive work . 

Because they don't see it as real work, Even my family arc the 
same. They don't think it's a "proper job. 1 " When the woman 
replied lo my occupation as writer ~di rector with. 'That 1 ! not 
the job for a real man.” I wanted to kill her. I think it was an 
outrageous thing to say. What's a “real man" anyway? She 
was there lo gel me. lo harass me off the dole anyway. That's 
what her function was. I was on £23 40p per week. The 
manager of the place did overrule her. But it was so unplea- 
sant. And not just [hat. I took my work to the BBt before ] 
made Deaih and Transfiguration This particular producer sat 
hack and was profoundly unpleasant. He said that because 
there were good faces and you have a good cameraman, “you 
are really superfluous lo the production. Mr, Davies!" He 
showed me the door. Thai was another blow. 1 wanted to 
blow my brains out. I fell, "I've clearly got no talent. I'm 
wasting my time.” It was so awful. I shall never forget that 
because it was not criticism. It was maJicc. There's no excuse 
for that. It was so vicious. It's extraordinary how I find that 
people cither love or loathe my work. Some say, T loathe 
every frame. Such hatred you cannot imagine. 

Are you now working on a film about the earlier events before 
Distant Yokes, SOU IJmf 

I've just finished the first draft. So I hope to film this year. 
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You Could Look It Up: 

Notes Towards a Reading of 

Baseball, History, 
and Ideology' in the 
Dominant Cinema 



T* k now baseball is 10 cainnue to 

assure id rfte eondi Eton ff! freedom indi- 
vidually »h) as a people lor b^stball s 
^THjndwl in America m a way unique rn 
tur games Baseball is part at Aiwcas 
plot, pftrf ol America's mys renews 
underlying design — (he plat in 
i#e all conspire and collude the pkn ol 
(Be Story al OUT rial tarud hie 

A Barrier' G*amath 
Td*e Fi/w to faaA* 

In die dead sunlit of a fnrqoMpn 
spring ifie maior league w«e trim, 
graceful and etlortless They m*^ir 
have been gods, lor these seemed 1 me 
Olympians So a boy whg wan led ro 
become a man and who sensed dial it 
was an eitalEed manly itmg 10 catch a 
ball with one hand ihrust across your 
body and make a crowd leap la Fte toei 
pvlthw 

Roger ffee Soys of Sun™* 

It's a die* rtong 

Bleek Gdliam string Lp m 
Mo Serrei Bfees 

T — o say that the image of baseball in 
popular culture signifies above and 
beyond its siuiiis as an American 
team sport is cbrlv an understatement 
Much has been w mien on baseball anti 
its relationship to America and to 
A merica's past: count less books cata- 
logue the myths, legends,, and heroes ol 
baseball cither as formal histories or as 
anecdote and apocrypha. Indeed, base- 
ball is constantly referring away from 
itself in a statistical enterprise that 
partly constitutes its past. The very lan- 
guage of baseball has been scrutinized 
as an expression of popular id tom and 
as an infiltration of everyday speech, 
and the appropriation of baseball by the 
academic and laterary establish men! is 


by Viveca Gretton 

an attempt eilher to exploit Hs ideologi- 
cal resonances or reconcile these reson- 
ances with baseball's enormous popular 
appeal. There are various theories on 
how lo approach and interpret the infi- 
nite statistical information that is gener- 
ated by baseball: these mathematical 
projccls suggest baseballs ijLianlitiablc 
status as an occurrence that can be mea- 
sured, calculated^ and proven. ( inver- 
sely. the literary and cinematic myst ill- 
cat ion of base b;rl! as a function of 
religion, ritual, and metaphor continues 
lo do mm me popular discussion. In fact. 
M could be said that basehall ifl litera- 
lure and on film functions almost exclu- 
sively as metaphor. 

Baseball as a representation ol Amer- 
ica, past and present, is perhaps the 
mosi obvious metaphor For North 
American history as well as North 
American ideological values, yet is ihe 
one l ha l receives l he widest am) most 
uncritical acceptance. Ihe mystification 
of baseball and Ihe over -evaluation of u 
as cultural sign i Tier, however, tk*cs nor 
prevent ihe image of baseball in film 
from offering what is most often a com- 
pletely cohereni reiteration of norma- 
tive value* and bourgcios ideology. 
( onverseU. the few baseball films that 
approach a genuinely critical vision, 
such as Robed Mulligan's Strikes 
Out ( 1956b John UarKock*s Hane the 
[) rum Sfmifr (I973| and Michael Rit- 
chie’s The Had Nens Hears (1976) arc 
structured around and dependen! upon 
ihe demystification and the dcffiylhol- 
ogizing of the normative ideology that 
virtually always supplements ihe presen- 
tation of ihe game. It is for ihis that (he 
sudden mil us of “base balf' filnw lhat 
appeared in Ihe late 'ftih is sigmiicani. 


In the latter half ol the ’Hlh baseball 
resurfaced in a number of films begin- 
ning with Barry Levinson's The Natural 
I l9S4f This was followed by Hal Ash- 
by's The Shiggtf '.t Wife ( 19K5}. Marim 
Davidson’s l.atts* Gone { 1 9K 7 1 . Ref n 
Shelton's Hull Durham (1988). John 
Sayles’ tight Men Out { I WiKI. Steven 
Kampmunn and Will A Id is' Stealing 
Home (19fcS), Da* id S Ward s Major 
League 1 1989). and Phil Aldcn Rohin- 
son T s Hr Id of Dreams 1 1989? Baseball 
films, it should be noied. actually cover 
many j?rflrn H therefore ihe term ''base- 
ball film’' is used to describe a widely 
d ispa ral e collect ic in of f i krm I As pi te 1 he 
generic differences between these films 
l historical drama, romantic comedy, 
fantasy) they ultimately refkcl the same 
essential reactionary assumptions. In 
1 his, with (he arguable exception of 
Sayles' Eight Men Out, these films par- 
hike 10 an overall reactionary trend evi- 
denced m mainstream films ol the ’8th. 
Of ihcse films. Field of Dreams is with- 
out doubt the most insistent on the 
recreation of a mythical past, on (he 
(rtb* rising of history, and on reinstating 
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Tiliim D'Nul in Micfiiil flitthlt i nil Bit) Him Stirs. 1976 


the position nt the 1 lIiIilt using baseball 
j> Ms primary ideological and meta- 
phorical referent. 

The purpose of ibis analysis is riot so 
show that reaction and oppression aft 
somehow inherent in she game Usd I 
Indeed, this would only add in its cur- 
rail Mains as an already over-burdened 
wgn. Rather. J would suggest that the 
attempts by these recent films lo further 
mystify baseball | their suggestion that 
ihcgame is inherently murking) is pars 
of a larger and more pervasive strategy 
ol reactionary political obfuscation 
within ma msi ream American film. Ccr- 
la in 111 ms that are purported to csantinc 
Cfitieally particular negative events m 
hasehnil history very often continue in 
this tradition of mystification, Eight 
Men Out becomes less an examination 
of early 2 lMh-fenlury capitalist exploita- 
tion Elian a rebelling of a lair of a 
betrayal ol [lie game, its hemes, and of 
youth till male inns centre, This is made 
particularly obvious in the emphasis 
given [lie scene of the legendary con- 
frontation between Jackson and a 
young hoy ( h, Sav it ain't mi. Joe"). 


Saylcs, ol course, is scrupulous in pns 
tiding Elie economic and material facts 
which mitigate this betrayal* yel Sayles' 
maintenance of an idea] of baseball ihai 
exists above and beyond its economic 
factors compromises the filings sialus as 
a critique of capitalism. Certainly, the 
workers in Aftjjfivnn have a significant ly 
di lie ren I relationship lo their work and 
to the ideology of their work than do 
the workers in Eight \frij Out: ulti- 
malcly, baseball is more than just u job. 

Since professional baseball is an 
entirely male-dominated game, baseball 
generate a male-dominated bods of 
knowledge Women are gene^iilly accep- 
table as Ians (such as mysdfX but their 
actise engagement or critical interven- 
tion m the game at any level m always 
perceived us an encroach mein.. One only 
has in look lo Koseannc Barr’s recent 
encoumer willi Ians al a San Diego 
Padres' game Her critical/ pa nxhc ges- 
tures t braying the anthem, crotch grab- 
bing, spill mg ) were universally resiled 
as feminine transgression, illusi ruling 
not only her disrespect for the game but 
her disrespect for America, (The Ameri- 


can am hem has always been closely 
associated with baseball ideology, and 
virtually even baseball film contains a 
significant secnr m which it is sung.) 


Baseball as History 
and Narrative 

This i% our grounding, our 
national stury. the tale America 
I ells I he world Indeed, it i\ she 
Story we letE ourselves. I believe 
[hr story. , . ,* 

B ase Kill has always been obsessed 
with tis own hkEory. with its own 
siory. Vet tf base ha N is indeed a 
narrative fa pleasant, though question- 
able premise I, il is a narrative that has 
undergone countless revisions. Baseball 
films invoke many "histories": the hixto- 
rical/cultnra) speciHcily of certain 
■ earns, either real (the 1939 Chicago 
White Sot of Eight Ifr if Out and Field of 
DmmsY or fictional (ihe New York 
Knights of The Natural). Ihe histories of 
famous men (frabe Ruth in The Buhe 
Bath Story (19410. Lou Gehrig in The 
Prtdeof the Yankee* ( 1942). Dizzy Dean 
m Ihe Pride of St Ijomsi I952) b Shocks* 
Joe Jackson in Eight Men Out and Field 
of Dreamt); and family histories ( Billy 
Wyati in Strafing Home. Ray Kinvdln in 
Field of Dream*} However, these ^his- 
tories/' wish their often scrupulous siir- 
lace attention lo period authenticity, are 
less concerned with the pasi than with 
mvokmg a general sense of pastntsv a 
past ness that is bittersweet, innocent* 
and entirely mythic. This pasiness h 
tffien dramatized as childhood (boy- 
hood] recollections. Both Full Durham 
and Field of Dreams, despite the fact 
they are set in contemporary America, 
open with a montage of old photo- 
graphs, albums, and memorabilia. 

The "history" invoked by baseball 
combines North American ideological 
values wnh event* selected and ordered 
by an exclusively male subjectivity. 
What is most significant is that however 
critical a film may he of certain aspects 
or events associated with baseball's his- 
tory. baseball inelf remains constant in 
Us purity and innocence — the game 
may be threatened or suffer the trauma 
ol corrupt ion yel it endures as a trans- 
hislorical significr of American indes- 
tructibility, Lor these reasons the hislo- 
ries constructed by and through the use 
of baseball in North American cinema 
are by no means irrelevant — an exami- 
nation of how these “histories 1 * are 
presented rev eal counter-histories of 
suppression, exclusion, and marginali- 
zation, and further, il Lust rate how base- 
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D.B Swtfney jwilh Chirlki Sitttn) is Shoeless Job Jickson in John Stylos' f ighi Men On f. I9B8 


hall m film exclusively reflects the Eanta- 
sics and dexite* ttt the domiiunt 
ideology. 

In I9H9. Jod ZOffAXld John Bowman 
published Diamond* m ffc r Hou^h: the 
I nfold Hntoty of fltfvftd//. White its 

lone b ofien j rift if mjl and anecdotal, it 

document* the exclusions, marginal i?4b 
lions, and suppressions lhai comprise 
I he h frtory of hascha II from i is i ncepl n m 
up lo the present day in a provocative 
and potentially subversive challenge of 
received history, Zoss and How man tell 
of ihc scs-ca lied "lost" teams of baseball, 
the black leagues, the women's learns, 
and of (lie "lost" placers. These were 
the men and women who were excluded 
from the major leagues land the major 
money I, and whose achievements as 
players, coaches, managers, and owners 
often wet 1 1 unrecognized. Few of these 
histones have been realized on screen, 
John BadhturTs The flrngo fjmg Travel- 
tin# Ail-Star and Malar A'rrttf* ( I97fd and 
Ken Solarz L documentary Onh The Ball 
Was White are exceptions. The 

latter film renovates I lie achievements of 
hbek ballplayers by dearly emphasizing 
lhai while mapor- league baseball was 
not the only game in town, /jpss and 
Bowman also trace base hall’s history as 


a tool of American cultural and eco- 
nomic imperialism 

I he spread id tusebdll l m the 
ml emu t Kind scene can he phUied 
vim pl> by U t \ k kta mg 1 he t \ pansmn 
eyI the American cinpuc . The 
r^nle of American oil companies in 
spreading baseball lliOHJghoijii (he 
lorkl could he a cluplcf nniC«» 
itself *’ 

Barry Levinson's Good Morning, Viet- 
nam |l^k7) during us final scenes 
includes Robin Williams teaching base- 
ball to ihc Vietnamese in whal is meant 
to be a scene of unification ami co- 
operation Just as surely as the Vaeina- 
rnese will respond lo American rock and 
roll and American slang, so will they 
instinctively respond to baseball. In 
reality, this was (he case in post-war 
Japan during which the American 
occupying forces “judged lhal baseball 
was consistent with the fostering of 
democratic principles"' and actively 
encouraged it. In llus context, baseball 
is as .American as the Bomb (Roland 
Joffe's Fat Man and Ids tie Boy ( I 
shows the American scientist* Alternate 
between building bomta and playing 
base half} 

Zoss and Bowman examine the revi- 


sions lhai i kcui in the "nurtitive 1 * of 
baseball history and often speculate on 
why such revisions were necessary. For 
e\ ample, they re ter in baseball's “crea- 
tion myth/' The assumption I hat base- 
ball's origins were American, WASP 
and rural, Ihe myth that 

baseball wjs a pfoduti of rural 
American life doc* tmh sum! up 
under I he unequivocal ckK urtKir- 
IdlKin ihuil hji'rffbdll c.ime into 
eitslence among young New Vuik 
CilS hu\| newsmen inihe SK^K jnd 
was purrts a pn mines of an urban 
env irianmeni t ntil jIict ihe Civil 
War, when kiwhidl spread lo 
Mihail villages and towns, ihc g.ime 
continued lo grow almost exclu- 
sively in manulaci li ring crimes ' 

Baseball films ol ten combine nature 
and the “natural" in a conflation that 
effaces the historical and material fools 
of baseball and disguises Ihe mac hi na- 
tions that would nominate baseball as 
“natural" pi&ofof die rightness of dom- 
inant ideological values: 

Whal Ihe world supplies ui nplh 
is an hislopival IfalHY. Lleimed, 
even ir this goes back quite a 
while, h> the way in which men 
have pmduced or used it; and 
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flaU 1 of Drums: tnturts feminine co-uptniion In ihc malt lintasf si rolorlno ihe Filter 


whiil mylh giie^ in r cl urn \\ a fmi- 
urtil image of thi-b rmJjty A 
Conjuring lock h ii\ lakcn place; i( 
hjvlurM reality inside oul. ji h.j-. 
emptied it ol IviMnn and Im-» 11 1 led 
it i*irh nature. . / 

Baseball as a LL rtiil li f;i3” object, an 
0f|4inic outgrowth of America's Hearn 
land, is a Mgnjf^anlly rcttimnin ihemt 
m baseball films. In ,\aiyraf Rov 
Hobbs/ Robert RedfortTs baseball skills 
arc inextricably intertwined wiih his 
rural origins; his natural abiliiy is 
equaled with art equally nalural g*wMh 
ness as arc l he abilities, seruimcnls. and 
intentions of the oiher ‘"(ood’™ men and 
women associated with the Kmghis 
rPbp“ Fisher/WiUord Brim ley laments 
iFlroughoitl i he Him iha( he did noi 
become a farmer, “Red” Blow /Richard 
Farnsworth is the epitome of rural 
"common sense." Jris/Glcnn Close is 
Ihe sacrificing farm girl Roy kfl 
behind l. 

In the bourgeois discourse of Field of 
Dreamt the nalnml becomes (hr super- 
Ml u rah baseball becomes a conduit for 
tpiritualily and eventual transcendence. 
Indeed, baseball as organic metaphor is 
preseni m l he extreme: baseball players 
are the main yield of Ray KinsdlaVs 
crop, t leaven is equaled with the stale 
of Iowa: one is obviously meant to con- 


sider [his coned l as the possible "truth’ 1 
in the lalse iiaivcle of Jackson^ ques- 
lion, “‘Is ihts heaven?". Joe Jackson/ 
Ray Fiona is elevated from tragic folk 
hero to redemptive spirit * Just as Fkibe 
Ruth f\h j || i am Rend i * has i he pow e r (o 
ntiike Ihe lame walk in 'Ihe Rah? Rush 
A tort ( I94H|, Jackson and bis team- 
males can perform miracles. 

Baseball is even more firmly separ- 
ated trom ns aciugl urban cnvimrsmcnl 
in W P K tn sella \ Shoe/r&j Jor, the 
b^Kik on which Field of Dream* was 
haved The hero endures a “nlghimar- 
ish VISPI to a Chicago ballpark: 

Chicago, ms always, ts 
grimy , Prtifvrvinj I , Twh i you ng 

women are approaching ™: twn- 
hxs an Afro, the olhcr K s hdir j* 
cortwuued as tight \%\ if ^hf is 
Hearing a hhwrk ■ridged Ktitung 
cap . I look ai (he \Um brown 
hand that porno, lowardt I he dark 
I font of an jpjrtiTwni a block 
away E imdginr 1 can see Lmlts- 
linct, MrtiHer lorms lurking (he re 
. . . Aflcr a do/m Mcps I hear 
them hurst ml it high -pinched 
bn filler . . Two rthire lounge on 

(he eurh-vde of ihe tar, only ihe 
ibislly tops of their heads stsihle 
1 feel like a fur-trader w ho has 
jusl run (he gallrtllcl . . Al a bus 


slop -.lami-K a lone Mack Woman, 
COfttpiftKMlsIy pregnant . 

Kinsdtfci s fantasy f both author and pro- 
tagonist l is clearly a white, male fantasy 
ihiL! reflccls an astonishing lack of inhi- 
bilion and self-conseitiiisness ahoui its 
sexist and racist dimensions Again, 
baseball signifies as I he m.ijor symboli- 
cal rcfcrcnl for the privileging oV while, 
masculine subject! vuy. The hero dis- 
cusses baseball with his wile “Annie 
understands^ ihough n is me she under- 
stands and not always what is 
happening/* 1 

Field of Dreamt makes gestures ai 
renovating som c of ihe more “awk- 
ward” aspeeis of Kmsdla's novel by 
replacing the fktbnaii/od character of 
J I*. Salinger wiili a fictional reclusive 
black author named Terrence 
Mann/ James F art Jones (although Hus 
was. in laci, in mall) done io prevent a 
lawsuit from ihe real Salinger}. Despite 
M.iurfs presence. Ihe reality of racism in 
America, and in baseball, is neatly 
evaded. Field of Dreams only app* r or\ to 
be resur reeling a 'lost* history (of the 
1919 Chicago White Sox). While it cele- 
brates this resurrection, it cfTctlively 
bnno other histories. Mann’s politics 
are csiahJished as a "gentle voice of rca- 
son during a lime of greal madness" 
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(presumably I he radical polities of the 
'60s). Provided with I he reassurance 
that Mann's polities are imlhrcalening. 
and that he is a secret fart of the game, 
M unn 's “radical’ " status cvaporai es w u h 
his complicity in Kinsella's fantasy 
(Mann literally disappears into Kinsel 
Ut\ com field |. 

The scene in Fieki in which Shocks 
Joe, a turn-of-thc-ccniury Mauve of 
South Carolina, respectfully greets 
Mann is somewhat fanciful. Thirty 
years after Shoeless Joe. Jackie Robin- 
son encountered not only outrageous 
indignities and violence from Ians and 
other ballplayers, bill racial hatred from 
hh fellow Dodgers This was certainly 
l he experience of many nun-while play- 
ers and other ethnic players, nor has 
racism been eliminated in contemporary 
baseball. The ghostly players refuse in 
let Ty Cobb play in K media’s field 
(Cobb was. among other things, an 
infamous racist), a suggestion thul only 
a few “had players'* spoiled [he game. 

Even baseball films that do address 
the issue can be problematic, Marlin 
Davidson's l .arts Gone { I9H7) ha-s joe 
Louis Browu/Larry Rdey become lire 
only black player on an all-while, 
southern its i rim -league baseball team 
captained by Stud Cantrell/ William 
Petersen. Despite the film’s willingness 
to address issues that nihcr baseball 
films ignore or suppress, the history of 
black oppression and resistance as fil- 
tered sh rough baseball history is essen- 
tially renovated and retold for a while 
audience. Moreover, Brown's character 
is defined only in lerms of his \ ictimva- 
tion (unlike ihe other two central char- 
acters. i here is no romantic subplol for 
him), Further, the image of an all-white 
Southern baseball team of the ’50s 
a Mack mg members of the Klan with 
l heir baseball bats in defense O f Brow n 
is as credible as \fis\isoppi ft urn mg's 
portrayal of mi agents as crusading 
civil-rights activists. As in Field of 
Dreams, i he 1919 of Eight Men Our and 
i he 19.19 of The Natural arc offered nos- 
talgically, with little or no acknow- 
ledgement of parallel or alternative his<H 
rics, (While Sayles' film docs ack- 
nowledge the existence of the black 
leagues and black players in a single line 
of dialogue. Levinson's film is. exclu- 
sively, a w hite, male lantasv of unrelent- 
ingly heroic proportions. | 

Women, Ideology, and 
the Game 

I f most recent baseball films avoid the 
issue of racism by using ihe baseball 
of a mythic past (o recreate a lime of 


an “unchallenged 1 ' while male domi- 
nance, women have a more definite, 
though marginalized function m base- 
ball films. From Mrs. tiehrig/Tercsa 
Wright in 1942 to Annie Kinsella/Amy 
Mad i gun. in I9H9, women consistently 
Lip|sear in I he role of supportive wives. 
Women's pod Mon in relalion to men 
and baseball is dear and has remained 
relatively unchanged despite the super- 
ficial challenges presented in The 
Sluggrr's Wife or M Durham. Women 
either support, humour, und encourage 
men as they pursue the game, or they 
appear as malic ions. desimciive forces 
(Hamctt/Barbara Hershey and Memo/ 
Kini Uassmgcr m Ihe \aiurtit, Katie/ 
Heather Macrae in j5*wi£ the Drum 
Slowly. the owner of the Cleveland 
Indians/Margarct Whitt on in Major 
league). If a woman makes a stand 
agamsi her husband (as does Debbie/ 
Rebecca DtMomay in SAtggeFs W ife 
and Mrs. iXan/Joannc Dm in Pride of 
St. Louis ). such a stand is only provi- 
sional or temporary al best. Ultimately, 
t he husband's hopes amt dreams retain 
full priority. 

Hull Durham pro! esses lo have created 
a new baseball heroine and, lo a certain 
extent, tins is i id id. Annie Savoy /Susan 
Sarandon is intelligent, assemve. and 
independent (unlike the apologetic 
Debbie in Ihe Slugger* Wife). She 
actively seeks sexual sal isl act ion by 
"adopting" a new baseball player each 
season. Yet, despite the film's self- 
consciousness as a "modern" baseball 
ft I m( largely manifested as a certain cyn- 
ical palinaL Annie’s role m relation to 
baseball, while influenliaL is merely ,is 
an adjunct to ihe central careers of 
C’msh Davis/ Kevin Coslncr and l.ddy 
Calvin Lalooxh/Tim Robbins. Annie 
may taunt 1 Ehe game as well as any man, 
its strategics, averages, and statistics, 
hut she will never play it herself Annie's 
-"philosophy" hi baseball, the only “true 
religion." is meant lobe subversive, as is 
Her aggressive sexuality However, her 
function remains luilc more than Ins’ in 
Ihe Sutural: she positively intervenes 
only by her obsessive intercsi in improv- 
ing the career of the current man in her 
lile. As long as Annie shies not threaten 
the economic interest! or power base of 
baseball, she is perceived as a positive 
figure A manda/Tatum O'Neal in Bud 
Sew Awn was probably the last female 
us plm ball in mainstream film. 

Like Sarandon in the role of Annie, 
Jodie Foster brings to Srealmg Home a 
strong star presence. Foster's roles 
include tough, independent and intelli- 
gent women who survive situations of 


victimization and male tyranny {(Tim 
Driver, Hotel Sew Hampshire. Five 
Comm, The Aceusetl )* Billy Wyatt 
recalls Katie/ foster as a transgressive 
woman, a tree spin! who was a great 
influence on hiis life. Throughout ihe 
film Stenting Home, the triad Father - 
Son-Baseball collides with Foster's 
pi iw erfu I presence. \ et the result is a less 
Mian intercsi mg attempt to icconeik the 
presence of a genuinely transgressive 
woman with the sexist content of a mate 
coming-of-age film that uses baseball as 
its primary metaphor. The him resolves 
any potential tensions by simply making 
Katie's presence a non-issue; she is dead 
from the film's nut set. Billy's memories 
L»t Kune enable him Eo play baseball 
again; her frustrations, her entrapment, 
and her eventual suicide are somehow 
interpreted as she key, that allows Billy 
to fulfil the dreams of baseball glory 
that he shared with his father. What 
becomes most importani in Stealing 
Home is not Katie al all but lier ability 
lo see and define Billy as a ballplayer. 
Billy, who is in relueiant possession ol 
Katie's ashes, remembers and acts on 
this definition. The problem of "*w hat to 
do with Katie'' is solved when she is 
literally tossed away, uparenlly in some 
sort of liberating ritual. 

One constant throughout baseball 
films js that the game is used to illustrate 
l be primacy of falher-son relationships: 
The Sutural. Stealing Home, and Field of 
Dream* all prominently emphasi/e the 
death of the father as a significant 
trauma that is expressed metaphorically 
through baseball. The Saluraf opens 
with a montage that shows young Roy 
playing baseball with his father; his 
father suddenly dies at the fool of a 
huge tree which is later struck by light- 
ening. and from which Roy fashions his 
bat. "Wonder Boy." Ibis confluence ol 
Arthurian legend, pathetic fallacy, and 
phalloccntrism is maintained as the 
"natural” order throughout; indeed the 
film closes with the reinsUtuiion of this 
order in ihe next generation as Roy con- 
tinues the game of baseball with his own 
son, 

In Stealing Horne, the death of Billy's 
father interrupts Billy's baseball career 
and, as mentioned previously, the deaih 
of the transgressive female revives his 
lost career. In Field of Dream*, it is 
revealed a I the end that the entire fan- 
tasy has been based on the desire to rec- 
oncile with the Father. Ray laments the 
fact thaE his days of student radicalism 
caused him to dismiss his father’s hero, 
(Shoeless Joe) and to commit the uln- 
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nuu: act ol cruelly by refusing to phy 
cakh uiih his Fuller Again, the projetl 
of reinstating hi* la, I her is an effort I hat 
dibits the willing co-operation of both 
kuf \ wife ami daughter. (The fact that 
Kai \ pruHlier is dead atao is apparently 
of italic significance as she figures only 
as Lin absence within the narrative I. I he 
film's dedication io "Our Parents" 
offer* the film as an conciliulorv ges- 
ture. an apology for any pervious resist- 
ance or rebellion. Despite the false pn> 
mol inn tif dream and fantasy as 
liberation m both films, at every level 
thc> are more concerned with adopting 
normative ideology and gratefully 
accepting the strictures of the super-ego. 
The only "dreams" that are fulfilled, 
indeed, the only dreams that are recog- 
nized are the dreams of the Father, 
Fulfilling the dreams of the lather 
through the son has been less obliquely 
t % pressed m both version* of The Kid 
From Ufi Field { 195.1 A 1979), A strik- 
ing detraction from this paiiern is MuF 
ligand Fair Strikes Oaf (1956) based on 
the I rue story of the Boston Red Sox' 
Jimmy Piersdl. The film horrifically 

1 races the often maniacal inters cm non 
by PiersaTs fa l her/Karl Malden in the 
lift of hjs son. Jimmy /Anthony Perkins 
Even the game of catch that so often 
appears as the initial act of father-son 
bonding in other baseball films becomes 

2 vicious and inequal exchange that 
huns the young boy's hand as he strug- 
gles to end Lire this lest of his masculinity 
and hide lus pain from his father. 

Young Pic rsa 1 1 never refuses his 
faiher's demands as he si niggles to ful- 
fil hts father's dream of baseball glory. 
The film is quite direct and unrelenting 
in presenting the project of masculini/a- 
tmn, of appeasing the fat her, as psychi- 
cally destructive. It is a ho direct in 
demonstrating hou women become vic- 
tims as a result (henmll twice strikes lus 
wile). The film does nothing to mvthof 
qgize baseball, it is a job with all ihe 
attendant pressures of competition, 
promoE ions . lay-olTs, tic.. Jimmy unsue- 
cessful'ly at tempts an escape from his 
""duly, as he runs away m terror 
through an empty ballpark with his 
enraged father in pursuit. Ihe realiza- 
tion of the American Dream lor whteh 
Lou Gchrig/Gary Cooper thanks the 
American public at the end of Pride of 
Mr Ymrkm becomes the American 
nightmare of Pirhcdl's public break- 
down during a hallgame. Picrcdl as 
commit led m an institution where he 
screams that his lather k '"killing" him. 
While the film eventually resolve* the 
conJhci by concentrating on the resuifa- 
livc powers of itur heterosexual couple, 


the combination of live sexual ambival- 
ence suggested by Perkins' star persona 
and l be film’s unrelenting attack on 
masculinity subverts u% conventional 
ending 1,1 

Ironically enough, one nr ihe tew suc- 
cessful baseball films at the box office 
subvened the conventional relationship 
between fathers, sons, Lind baseball, 
Ultimately more subversive than Sayles’ 
Eight Men Out. the supposedly light- 
weight Had V(TM Bean offers a scene 
where the physical brutality of the 
father/ coach results m the open rebel- 
lion of his son: the hoy refuses to make 
a significant play, leaves the game, 
drops the ball at lus lather's feel, and 
walks oil the field with his mother The 
film oilers only tentative resolutions, 
Hbe team doe* not mn the pcrmuftl in 
l he final scene) and its overall cynicism 
renders certain aspects of the dominant 
ideology visible: its exploitation, its bru- 
tality, its exclusions, and us project of 
gender norma li/ai ion. t In the same way* 
Hang the Dram Stowb offers no glorious 
wins or resolutions as it l races ihe rela- 
tionship between the two men.) 

On a final note, outside of the base- 
ball film* baseball most often illustrates 
father-son relations in films as disparate 
as Spike |.ce's Mo' Better BIue\ (|99ffi 
and Ron Howard's Parenthood ( I909J 
Uleek Gilliam /Denzel Washington con- 
tinues his games of catch into adult- 
hood, and Gil Buck man/St eve Martin 
lanicnlson his father's neglect of him at 
hiillgames. Parenthood later echoes Fear 
Strikes Oat in an extended comic fan- 
tasy sequence: Gil ruminates on the 
pressures he places tin his son lo suc- 
ceed. and his attempts to masculinize lus 
son through baseball, as he envisions 
the outcome of a l)> ball lhal is hurthng 
towards the hoy (a miss will turn the 
hoy into a father-haling sniper in a hdl- 
mwer; a catch will turn bun into a grate- 
ful class valedictorian). 

In Sea of Love | 19K9), Frank 
Keller/ A1 Pacino entraps known petty 
criminals and felons by inviting them to 
a phony “Meet the New York Yankees” 
breakfast, After the mass arrest, a man 
races in with his young son in tow, 
believing he is laic lo meet Ihe "Yan- 
kees." Faced w it h this touching scene of 
fatherly devotion, Pacino lets the man 
off with a warning. Baseball forgives all. 
Baseball can even provide metaphors 
for cinema! ie fathers of the radical I ell : 
in Sidney Lumet's fhmtet { 190.1) the 
lather grills his son cm baseball in rela- 
tion lo Karl Marx- the son recites his 
understanding of the rni'ans ol produc- 
lion: his baseball hero remains a worker 
until he owns the ream 


Baseball Id ms arc, indeed, never 
really about baseball; these films are 
uhHit ideology, f ilms such as Field of 
Dream* unintentionally reveal the ban- 
ality ol their ideological projeci . without 
a t race eiI irony, the child points out to 
her lather that the family can. in fact, 
make a buck out of this "field of 
dreams," Hut people will pay it n see it. 
Further, the lilm's aggressive self- 
promotjon as the "KEk verson of /rj 
B 'onderful [jfe o part of an unsuccessful 
at tempi to efface its polities in a overall 

atmosphere of nostalgia. The my&tifita- 
l 1,111 baseball as a positive metaphor 
fi>r Ihe American dream remains largely 
unchallenged an American film lo date 
because the myths ilogies that continue 
to sustain America's national pastime 
allow for its easy appropriation by dom- 
inant cinema. If one could possiblv 
imagine a "radical" baseball film, it 
might be film lhal woulddtk:ument and 
allow hasehiiirs suppressed or ignored 
histories to speak lor themselves; it 
would be a film that would refuse to 
mystify baseball and would critically 
engage with the established history and 
normative values reflected m Lfominam 
American cinema. 
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GENRE 

G enre eriiics and auteur crihcs 
pmktenilv debale the extent to 
which Li, film ts a collective or an 
individual statement. In the classical 
cinema* the concept of genre service* (he 

AUTHORSHIP: 

prtxj tie! is m syst em .the I !!ol h w * hhJ I ac- 
lory’ d Audios that niches films for the 
bourfw consumer and who** preor- 
dained formulas dent the director a lull 
opportunity for personal express ion. In 
his study dI iMt) hhhw/ (ienret* T homas 
Sehaiz points out. 

In then formula is' narrative 
process, genre HI ms celebrate 
i he mivsi fundamental ideolog- 
ical precepts — they examine 
ami affirm 'Americanism' 
with all its rampant conflicts, 
contradictions and 
ambiguities. 1 


TWO FILMS OF 
ARTHUR PENN 



Arty criticism of American values fen- 
t>y Peter C Knowles crally occurs in the Subtext’ spI the film: 

in terms of the narrative itself, the film's 
revolution eliminates any threat to 
social stability, re-a I tinning ul the same 
lime the principles of democracy — as 
Andre lia/in nines, '"The American 
cinema has been able, in an extraordi- 
narily competent way, to show Ameri- 
can society lust as it wank'd to see 
itself, ”■ In effect, the classical genres 
sustain the myths of America, the col- 
lective belief m what, despite urbam/a- 
iion. war ami economic depress ion, soil 
remains possible of the American 
Dream, 

Several factors in the l%Os allow for 
the emergence of the auteur theory and 
a corresponding focus on ihe American 


director; the collapse ol both the studio 
and the star systems, the critical atten- 
tion afforded foreign directors the r Ly- 
ing belief in the American film as a veh- 
icle fur social comment. The unrest and 
political dissension of the IdWK gi\e the 
American auteur h k theme — the 
change in film production his opportun- 
ity. No longer bound to a studio system, 
the filmmaker adopts the stance of the 
social critic — the significant films of 
I Ik Vietnam ami Watergate eras reflect 
the disruption m the social order, the 
loss of faith m i he values of the Ameri- 
can t radii tun. 

"tit e fikn^ ol Arthur Penn speak to 
fins new feclmg m America Penn’s 
name is svnnnurrkHis wtfii the trend in 
the I96ik towards the subversion of 
genre and/or ‘revisionist* genre. Both 
terms acknowledge the director's intent 
to rework from his own perspective the 
ideology and conventions of the classi- 
cal cinema. In the decade of films from 
Mickey One (1965 ) to Thr Missouri 
Break a 1197b}, IVnn undermines the 
traditional myths of bourgeois America 
Two films (both largely unrecognized) 
Irom this pertcnl — The Chsxe i 1 96*1 
and Night Moves ( I97j*t — significant ly 
contribute to Perm’s vision of a frac- 
tured social order: by subverting the 
ge n res that c n gendered t hese E w <> fi Ims , 
the Western and the film noir. respec- 
tively, Penn breaks apart the formula 
and the ideology of the classical genre 
systems. 

t or The Chase. Penn places the 
sheriff-lawman figure from the Western 
community in a contemporary Texas 
milieu. In so doing, he lakes an ironic 
perspective on the codes of honour and 
integrity that mark ihe corresponding 
hero in the classical Western. Pauline 
Kacl notes 1 3 it- similarity of the film to 
High Noon — she labels Penn’s film a 
'Southwestern’ 1 — and in his role as 
protector-upholder of the law, Sheriff 
Odder (Marlon Brando) does belong to 
that tradition liven the unnamed town 1 
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Rimt/MirlM Hopkins in Tit Clast 


1» Pitleciim Westerner Shtrilf Cildar/Mirlon Brands with Mrs. 
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h,i-s the Itxik tit a frontier community — 
the central Main Street locale retains the 
Eamiliar hold, she sheriff 1 * office with 
adjoining jail cell, a cafc-har to parallel 
the Western saloon. and. replacing the 
church. a rch^iEiu^ panah named Mrs. 
I lenderson w lu* saunters about with her 
prayer book and a distorted exangehrt 
ethic. What alters conspicuously. how- 
ever, h i he social relation ot lawman 
and community. The //i#A .Voort low ns- 
folk remark continually on the singular 
integrity of Sheriff Will Kane, Hue in The 
Chase* I he people scorn flakier lor his 
allegiance lo the town's pi march Val 
Rogers. Penn denies I he modem Tewi* 
taw man Ihe my line qua] Hies that raise 
the heroes of I he Old West above thei r 
communities. t aider works primarily 
from self-interest : he lakes VaPs jo b 
only lo make enough money in buy 
hack hLs lui her's farm liiuJ escape to the 
open range — the wild horse that runs 
□cross the road as he and his wife Ruby 
drive into lown brings EhaE world briefly 
and clash ely into view, ]-.s*eni tally, 
(aider is a dislocated figure — even m 
terms of l he narratin'* he does little to 
affect l he action. Rather, it i% I he malev- 
olent Mr Briggs who directs much of 
l he story's progress towards the even- 
tual flii|nC 8 U$t, C 'alder can save neither 
himself nor the Negro Lester Irom beat- 
ings by factions of the populace, nor can 
he save outlaw Bubber Reeves from sen- 
seless slaughter. Unlike the 'rugged 
individual isf of the frontier, this law- 
man has no power either to alter or con- 
trol the destructive urges of (he 
community. 

The lawman-outlaw opposition pro- 
vides the narrative system of set era] 
classical Westerns: the threat from the 
outside takes various personas — the 
Clanton brothers. Burden's hired killers 
in Br-sov*. Trank Miller's impending 
arrival on the High Nvutt train, the black 
horseman hired by range baron Ryker 
in Shtme. Similarly, the basic narrative 
system of 7 V Chase follows Caldcr s 
attempts* however futile, to track, knate 
and recapture Rubber Reeves. BUI the 
criminal, as u turns out, becomes less 
and less threatening. Essentially, the 
outlaw figure is ihe film's true + inno- 
cent.' Rubber Reeves is lillle more than 
a confused, mdTcaual convict, inepi 
and essenlially harmless. Betrayed by 
his prison buddy, disoriented by a failed 
attempt to reach Mexico by tram. 
Rubber decides ■'there's no place lo 
gO + " hut back lo bis home town. The 
narrative implies Rubber’s life- long 
innocence: “I look the rap For you 
once/' he tells his friend Lester at the 
auto yard, and I dw in Stew art admits to 


letting Rubber hike I he blame lor a iheft 
i bat he himsdl commit led when they 
were young, Roih his wile Anna and his 
mother in lown promise to gel Rubber a 
lawyer '"this time/' NlfI Rubber, again 
indicted for another man’s crime, has 
no fa i t li in the p n >m i ses o F ‘ L l his lime. " 
Bubber. in lad, has no tail ll al alt. 'i 
was coming lo the end of me/* he tells 
Jake, explaining his decision eilher to 
escape from prison or to die: 

“1 ^ud. 'All right. bu \ . YoaYe 
frn;. 1 'Cause when yinl'fr willing 
io die. nuhods l .in make >ou do 
anything .iin more I h.il was 
night hclore Llm Su I'm not gorng 
hick," 

Mrs, Reeves msish that Rubhei is not 
hail — lie just didn't ‘grow out of his 
boy-meaviness/ Thus, Penn lessens, if 
not eliminates, the outside ihreal, sub- 
veiling the genetic eons en lions, strip- 
ping the outlaw figure of lus mythic 
dimensions. 

Ihc Western aristocrat, the cattle- 
baron or empire- builder, is another 
my l hie figure who appears in several 
genres — the man who brands his cattle, 
claiming extensive ownership privileges 
on | be range, later becomes the gangstel 
overlord m the urban crime drama or 
i he ml magnate on the great estate in the 
xociul/family melodrama. In The Chase 
town rich man Val Rogers extends hi.s 
business power through real estate, 
banking and oil-well expenditures. 
What is conspicuous in Penn's variation 
of this figure is the patriarch’s loss of 
power and essential inertia . While the 
Western aristocrat, the 'man who owns 
the town/ is formidable enough I o be an 
active agent in I he community „ Val 
Rogers takes hole interest in communal 
a Flairs, perpetuates his hierarchy by giv- 
ing lus name and chanty to the founds 
ing of a local college. The social class 
that Rogers represents is decadent and 
corrupt. In the central parly scene that 
defines the Texas aristocracy, Penn 
presents a collection of grotesques — the 
extravagant blonde who disputes ihc 
ownership of the birthday plane, the 
elderly lady in cowboy hat and pink 
pant sum dancing the L jcrk.' the donors 
to Val\ college project who bumble 
through their dedication speeches like 
stand-up comics. Rogers himself, as 
played by LG. Marshall, is loo innocu- 
ous and effete lo inspire strong reaction 
apart from his position. Yet the lown 
despises him: his bank employees mas- 
querade behind Ihe facade of a birthday 
toast: his Mexican labourers mmi his 
false generosity as they leave him For the 
season. Vafs attempt to reclaim the Jove 


of lus son Jake gives him a sy mpulhctk 
dimension, but hi* eventual healing of 
the Negro l ester equates him with the 
lowest level of brutality — to extort 
information from Lester. Val abuses his 
class and racial pavilion to force the 
imprisoned Negro man into confession, 
Significantly, the three Western figures 
— baron, sheriff, outlaw — are unde- 
monsii.ime and ineffectual: conse- 
quently, not lung and no one can pre- 
sent anarchic forces troni breaking 
loose ui the Texas coinnumilv 

111 v eruption of anarch k violence is 
the local point of Ihe C haw and the 
film implies I hat a sort of lynch mob 
mentality ' defines the very nature of the 
p)Mh social order. The similar mental- 
ity that surlaces m the fnmlier — as m 
The f/t-fiuh- Ini ith'M — is only an aber- 
ration. the wrongs perpetuated by ihe 
'unprincipled Few / Generally, when the 
killers ride irtlo town, the townsfolk 
lock therhsehes indoors. In The Chct.se. 
however, the return of Rubber Reeves 
draws the people into the streets. An 
u n de re u r re nt of fr u si rat ed sexuality 
escalates into brutality and destruction. 
What begins as a 'pistol-and-pcni*’ 
repartee at Klfllly Stewart's party leads 
to .m Old West Shooi-em-up’ pantom- 
ime at the expense of Edwin, the timid 
party host. Thai itself ends when, car- 
ried away by ihe frenzy, ihe redneck 
Lem fires a real pistol. Rather than stop 
the charade, the shooting serves only to 
inspire neigh bou ring teen-agers to take 
up 'the Rubber Reeves game/ finally, 
w hen Mr Briggs reveals Rubber's hide- 
out rn (he car junkyard, the hysteria 
finds a means of release. I he teen-agers 
loss homemade firebombs into the car 
dump while their friends dance to rock 
and roll music: ihe older men set nres 
afire, rolling i hem inlet the wrecks, even- 
tually exploding Lester's car garage m 
the devastation: (he town playboy 
I >a mi m a nd h is colleagues pb y a bother 
shoot mg game, firing at Buhher as he 
tries lo escape through an adjoining 
swamp. The burning of the auto yard 
in effect, the Saturday night orgy — ■ 
subsumes ihc “rage and: impotence"* of 
an entire social order. As Penn htirndf 
comments. “The way those people 
shoot at each other in that film . it is nol 
that they hate so much, at is more an 
extension of a kind of violence that they 
don’t know where to deposit ” 

The ultimate act of violence* how- 
ever, brings the Western motif fully into 
the l%£k. The earlier three-to-one beat- 
ing of ('alder by Ihe Spiteful band of 
townsmen demoralizes ihe generic fist- 
fight ritual of the Western — now the 
shoot-out on Mam Street between 
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CoiffWling tin mob: Shrill Cildir/Mirton Brindo prnltttt fug hive Bubbtr Reeves /Boinr! Bedford from angry townspeople in Tla Clast 


Archie and ihc re-captured Rubber 
Reeves xuhieris any notion ol honour 
avsouaicd with I he code* of the I runner. 
Archie, the silent assassin, linger* mn the 
periphery of the anion ihnmghouE ihe 
film. Presumably* rackm provide* u 
customary owlet l^r the passions of the 
Damon F uller bunch — they 1 atcsis[ a 
^egro pedestrian oulsidc Emily Kie- 
van's party. Ideal Letter when he runs 
from Anna 1 * flat. Now, as Cakkr leads 
Rubber to jail, Archie emerges from she 
crowd ol onlookers,, guns down Rubber 
m i be si reels The shinning as one of 
“l he irrational manifestations of' social 
ami sexual repress ion' ‘ B which Penn 
feet* lo be at I he heart of ihe 19 U 1 & cul- 
ture — in his staging ol the event* he 
makes clear visual reference lo the tele- 
vision reportage of the shooting of t ee 
Harvey (Xwakl Ihc urge inwards vio- 
lence come* full circle a* (.'aider himself 
expresses hi* pent -up emotion, healing 
Archie in a fulile act of rage at lus own 
helplessness — and as revenge for the 
ravage healing thal he previously 


received, live American culture’s mm 
towards anarchy pervade* each social 
strala: uhimatcly, no one is spared, 

As in many of Penn's films, notably 
Hmirttr dfttf i hiie and Alters Hf-Uaurartt , 
die conclusion of The Chase annihilates 
any hope for renewal or regeneratu m. 
Ihc eventual disruption in the film’s 
narrative opposes the classical princi- 
ple* of closure: as Thomas Schat/ 
suggests. 

Actually, ihe most Mgmficraui lea- 
I are ut anv generic nanruliw m.i'i 
be *U rcvilnlinn — [hat is, u\ 
efforts lo vf|vf. cun il icmporar- 
iJ>, the conflicts dun ha*e dis- 
Imbed the comnniuiiy welfare ,* 

Ihe film'* single hope of redemption lies 
in the relationship between Anna 
Reeves ami Jake Rogers, The Inver*, 
meeting in the motel r<*nm for a sup- 
posedly secret rendcvoiis. express more 
genuine feeling lhan any tif ihc married 
couples downtown They have both for- 
saken (heir natural feeling lor each 


olher — Jake has married a woman of 
hi* own class, while Anna married 
Rubber to whom she now expresses her 
allegiance, Any sense of affirmation in 
the Anna-Jake-Rnhber relationship 
end* in the film's I mu I series of caias- 
irophes. Val's closing hne. "M y son 
dial at live o'clock," conclude* Ihe 
Chase on a note of irreparable loss: 
wlten Jane Fonda as Anna moves inlo 
Ihe camera away from Val. her move- 
ment accentuate* the fundamental 
estrangement iha! mark* ihe i|uality of 
hie in ihe town. Many couples in ihe 
film are childless — Cakkr and Ruby. 
Emily and Edwin. Jake and Elizabeth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Briggs — and wnh the 
dealh of the two "sons’ m the him, ihe 
sterility of the comm unity only perpetu- 
ates itself. Penn's uilimalc vision is of a 
society irredeemably divided within 
nself — the discordant factions, ihc 
class jealousies, the communal expres- 
sion of anarchy fragment the cuflure 
into a moral chaos shal is sustained, if 
not heigh [cried , by events in (he ensuing 
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Watergate trrii . 

If FVnn strips ihe modern lawman of 
ihi- very 'uiwm tret re' of his existence 
— the power to cxerl authority — he 
performs a similar displacement with 
ihe private eye, depriving him of I he 
mosl funda menial of his powers — (he 
power So knots Night Mwif.i is mi* of 


Jiik Fonda ind James Fax: TAv Cfttw 

several films of I he pern; hi lhal profit 
she del eel he as a weak, ineffectual voice 
in I he cull lift I milieu. Ihe nature of 
crime has not elm need from she noir 
prototype; in Stilus Midi as 77ir Long 
(iiHkftne, Chinatown, Jht Parallax Efrw , 
I here persists a complexity of under- 
world □ciiviiy, a web of ais-s-emss and 
doublr-crow among the participants. 
What does change is Ihe ahilily of the 
Watergate detective io fund ion whhm 
.m ideology where Inith and meaning 
are obscure, perhaps indefinable — 
where even the Presidency operates 
through tom ple\ disguises of the iruth. 
The moral parameters 0 \ ihe classic noir 
films — l lie dearly defined axles of 
good and cm\ — are themselves uncer- 
tain and indistinct. Ihe hero lakes on 
the moral confusion of his environment. 
Thus, the investigator loses ihe suave 
a pari ness that distinguishes him in die 
classical mur films: agam quoting 
St hat/. 

I ike Ihe classical Western, ihe 
hardhoilcd delect iv? iv u cultural 
miikllcman 1 1 1 - individual uleuls 
and •UTcttwbe savvy Cfubk him lo 
survive within a sordid, crime- 


mltsleij eily but ho moral mmisi- 
In lilies, j-nd deep-moted idealism 
jhj*n him w uh cht- fortes of social 
order and the promise a uio- 
pun urban tommunilv. 1,1 

Nor is there any devotion to the princi- 
ples of Meat hi rig.' for their own sake, no 
innate fascination with the processes of 


deductive reasoning. A nun id of dcleal- 
ism marks ihe subtext of ihe Watergate 
detective films; in Night Mom, the fail- 
ure of detective Harry Moscby {Gene 
Hackman! to come to ierm* with his 
case suggests (he failure of hoi It man 
and reason — in effect, the analytical 
method — lo penetrate Ihe levels of 
ambiguity that define the contemporary 
experience, 

Harry Moseby represents ihe dis- 
placed hero w ho is able io 'uncover' but 
who ullimaleh fads io 'discover.' He 
hits no exceptional reasoning power, no 
special gift of insight , not even a \anlage 
point from which he can decipher and 
understand. Harry becomes so im- 
mersed in ihe muirtials of his case that a 
crucial disl Line mg Ls impossible, The job 
of private-eye is not even Harry’s 
chosen profession His first allegiance is 
to athletics: bis in i creep! ion in a long- 
ago football game gives him a son of 
immortality among the football fans 
who, in middle age, join the watchers on 
ihe sidelines. References to his age 
(Harry is 4ib and to his pasl as a note- 
worthy alhlele indicate lhal Harry is a 
private-eye by second choice. F un her- 


more, the nature of his work is trivial 
and uninspiring. In films like 7^r Mat- 
tes? tahim and The % Strep, no one 
questions the validity of live profession 
or the integrity' of the Sam Spade- Phi lip 
Marlowe ethic. But in Sight Mam. 
Ellen chastises her husband's principles: 
“People ask you to do boring trivial 
sordid tilings and you do them. ' 11 Her 
lover Marty confronts Harry with the 
sarcastic challenge to swing at him "the 
way Sam Spade would," repealing the 
difTcncc between Harry and his classical 
archetype. In bringing I felly Cirastner 
home. Harry only heightens ihe family 
tensions. As Quennn avseris. 

“Vsui don 1 ! care w hill you 
brought (felly back to Somebody 
says go find m> daughter and you 
go rind her Somebody says spy 
on somebody rise, you go Jo lhal. 
Ttllt*s wha( ynu'rcall about " 

Immediately upon the runaway's 
return, Harry w itnesses a family quarrel 
lhal involves Drfly, Quentin, Arlene 
and her new lover, bub legally. Harry 
can lake no further role in the Iversons' 
situation. Ones: lhal he is paid fur his 
assignment, he can only drive away, rol- 
ling up the car window lo block out ihe 
sound of family discord. 

The "gout! wo man -bad woman' 
opposition is another motif (hai Penn 
displaces in Sight Mo vet. No longer 
iU iev ihe good woman represetii a safe 
domesticity. Harry's wile Men has an 
extra- martini a flair w ith a shadow y 
acquaintance named Marly, rejects 
Harry's lack of a mbit urn Io improve the 
status of his 'breadwinning' profession, 
inadvertently. Ellen perpeiuates the 
false glamour of the rich: in her bou- 
nque business, she and her dandified 
partner Charles sell ihe "pieces of junk" 
lhal cater lo expensive lastes and pro- 
vide a market for the smuggling of 
Mayan treasures from live Vukatan. In 
Florida. Paula assumes the role of the 
'had woman,' the threat to secure mari- 
ial relationships, hiring the male into an 
adulterous, albeit unfeeling, sexual 
embrace. As the 'femme fa laic" of the 
noir I radii ion. Paula deceives, manipu- 
lates, professes intimacy only to keep 
Harry preoccupied while Tom Iverson 
investigates the sunken wreckage of the 
plane. "You I old me fairy la lev" Harry 
laler accuses her and the single possibil- 
ily of romance takes ihe form of a quix- 
otic dream to sail away past ihe Florida 
Keys, out of ihe social rmheU altogether. 
The hero's acceptance of the good 
woman customarily occurs a I the end of 
the noir film; in Ntghi Mom „ I be recon- 
ciliation between Harry and Ellen 
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The displaced delidivt: Dene Hickman u Hirry Mosehy in Night Mom 


I occurs well before the film's dinu\, 
[ thus invalidating the -L!itsK>nuiry ihreat 
I in The marriage relationship. 

Hie rami i nterest mg treatment of 
I women in the Him. however, Iks in 
FpmTs attitude to (Jelly timsmer I ike 
[ Rubber Reeves in J'ftt ( hu\c, [Jelly is 
ihe 111 ms 'in nocent , L u Hi *w er-eh ild t u »m 
| the After s Restaurant generation, disor- 
I ienled and out id plate in I he Watergate 
I era. The coldness ot I la rev’s sexual rda- 
I lions w ilh I "mu III is offset by the tender - 
I ness he teds (or [Jelly, lor ic is io I Jelly 
I ita he expresses lus deepest emotions 
I He confesses his mid-hfe confusion, 
I com (oris her after a nightmare, shows 
[ genuine reg mi when he musl return her 
to Arlene. Even their first meeting sug- 
I grsls a rapport ami spontaneity; 

Dh(_JLV: There’s hern ‘-utk 1 grrat 
storms Feels like es rrylhiflg’s 
going to Mow away. I fea-IJy like 
I hat Itrhng Vnu know I low okt 
jtc sou - ? 

HARRY Pm forty. 

DELI V: I guess you like things tu 
the way they are. 

M ARRY: lk i fnn^ on how ihe> 

JEt. 


Ml 1 E Y | like things lo change 
mi matter what 

Ycl Drily is the transgressor of the law 
— the legal system gives Arlene In [I cus- 
tody privileges and [Jelly must he 
retumkl home. Tragically. Harry brings 
her hack only for her to die in the sub- 
sequent stum -ear itcetdem. presumably 
staged to ch in male Joey /iegier from 
l he smuggling operations. After her 
death, Harry rages al the injustices oj 
[Jelly’s lifc-siuatlion by vis rung Arlene 
'in mourning/ Transferring his own guili 
onto the shoulders of iIk uncaring 
moi her. The Hells (irasmrr ease is Hur- 
ry's last ease. He decides to lease dcicv- 
nve work after he understands her home 
situation and only the desire to discover 
the circumstances of her death draws 
hint hack into I he investigation. 

I he urge to know, to rationalize anti 
understand, is one of the primary quali- 
ties of ihe deled i vc — his prepcevs of 
discovery i h rough (Ik labyrinth ol crime 
forms the central structure of l he mys- 
tery narrative, The viewer, ski ring the 
deleehve's perspective. anticipates the 
final explanation, when each character's 
place in the scheme of dungs becomes 


logical and apparent, Ycl even on this 
basic level ol narrative. Penn denies 
clear resolution. Hie 'cunsldialion* of 
smugglers presumably includes Iverson 
and Ziegler as the organizers, F liman 
and (Jucniin as the purveyor and 
mechanic. In deliberately exluding 
information l ha I would tiltimalefy clar- 
ify the actions and motivations of the 
criminals. Penn \iotuies a I inula mental 
rule of I he noir genre. Viewers of Htm- 
ard Hawks 1 The Rt$ Sleep still iry to 
work out the enigma of one victim’s 
killer when neither director nor wirier 
claims to know who murdered him. In 
■AigAf Ifm-rc, Penn curries ihe violation 
even further, No details m the iwt dar- 
ih the motivations for Hie murder of 
I liman, the circumstances ol the sftuit- 
uar accident, the need for Paula \ death 
or the kill relationship of Ziegler in ihe 
smuggling operations. A dangling lape 
message epitomizes the ambiguity of the 
plot-line - Harry switches oil his answer- 
ing machine just as I telly's voice prom- 
ises valuable information (ihe identity 
of the man in I Ik sunken plane?) yet 
Harry, contrary to viewer especial ions, 
never I urns to I he tape and the message 
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Arthur Finn ind Milan ir Griffith on IN tat of KtjM Mom 


rumaini I (complete 

The sense of incompleteness at the 
film's conclusion deepens the aitibiguuy 
of Night A r ovti. The film’s etimax — 
Ziegler's attack on Harry ami Paula as 
they retrieve the sunken art treasure — 
doc* not resolve all narrative tension* 
ami make possible the principle* of clo- 
sure; conversely* u ml reduce* a new 
character (Ziegler) into the criminal plot 
and thus cast* more uncertainty on the 
previous events in the narrative. In tra- 
ditional detective ^-nrc, the climax 
allots the proper rescues and elimina- 
tion*, taking place somewhere wiihtn 
the dark enclosure* of l he film noir city. 
Here, the finale occur* in the open sea at 
sunrise, and. after I he catastrophe, the 
Mayan statuette, the ‘stuff dreams arc 
made of," drills oil to sea. meaningless 
and insignificant. Only Tom Iverson has 
sufficient information to explicate the 
'night moves' of ihc Him, but Iverson 
does not appear lo ofTer his informa- 
tion. And since Iverson has previously 
tried to dispose of I tarry, there is no 
certainty that he Will ever appear, Cir- 
cumstance* reduce Harry's own roJc in 


l he catastrophe to one of inertia. 
Wounded by the sniper m the sea-plane, 
Harry can only h>ok on as Paula, unable 
to hear hi* warnings through her scuba 
gear, meels a violent death, and as 
Ziegler, trapped inside the sinking 
wreckage* disappear* beneath the glass 
hoi lorn window of Harry’s boat In the 
extreme long shot dial ends the film. 
Penn abandons Harry to an essentially 
absurdist predicament alone and mca- 
paeitated, faced with a new sel of pro- 
blematic issues, drifting in circle* on the 
open sea, 

The Tina! image remittee* Penn's 
(union that I la fry is "going to go on in 
concern nc circles for the rest of his life 
. . He'll go on being an unresolved 
seeker alter some kind of external solu- 
tion.'^ 2 burlier incident* anil comment* 
in Night Afoxrs suggest Harry'* position 
of inconsequence Telling 1. 1 leu about 
"the best sleuthing job" be ever did, he 
describe* bow he "followed l he duo” 
lo discover his long-lost father in a Bal- 
timore city park, a derelict on a park 
bench reading the comics from a news- 
paper. As he td Is Ellen, "I jsist stood 


there for a while and watched, ihen 
went away." Only at I he moment of 
"revelation' doe* Harry realize ihc futil- 
ity of speaking to a father who has long 
ago abandoned him. f ailicr, m an allu- 
sion lo the word-play in the film s title. 
Harry explains a move from a chess 
game played in 1^22: 

"ItK.sck had a male and didn't see 
1 1 Qwcefi suer ifieed - 1 rut I In cv lit t k 
krught move* — check, check, 
check . But he didn't *cr it He 
played x imel h i n p ehe and he hnt . 

MaM halt repelled il excry day 
ol hi* lik. H 


Lake the chess player* Harry misses ibe 
right moves, fails lo take a valid pers- 
pective. Even when Paula tell* lum iliai 
he * sobed the case. Harry admits, "I 
didn'l solve any thing. Hungs jn*t fell in 
on top of me." When Harry does partic- 
ipate ns i lie action, he bring* disaster 
the deaths ol both Delly and Paula, and 
possibly Ziegler, can be attributed to his 
interference. In the coolest ot Harry's 
life, there are no victor*; a* he com- 
ments while watching a television fcxii- 
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hull game. neither team i& winning — 
"one vide 1 * just kvyng more MnuLy than 
the other" 

Penn hunvetf Mali's. “We Ye part of a 
gene ru.i mil which knows there arc r>o 
foliations ^" Reflecting the mural and 
social disorder of [he Vie mam* 
Watergate eras* Penn's films reject the 
generic formula^ which posit the resto- 
ration of cultural values as (heir primary 
focus. The sea-plane attack in Stghl 
Move , i and the elm in of \ icilcncc m The 
f^cite conclude (he I lints with a sense of 
complete rupture — a% do the climatic 
shooting id Bonnie and Cl}* fa the fiasco 
of (’osier’s laM stand in hi fie Big Man 
and (he slow track] rig shot that del- 
ineates the failure of l he Alice's Hvmuu- 
rant eoLinleT-cuiturc. Ihc mythic indi- 
viduals of i he classical frontier and 
urban ru>ir city a fleet ihc working of 
the social order, eseri a control over 
their respective desimies. Ihn contem- 


porary man. condemned like Sisyphias 
to strive eternally ai a fnmkss task, 
loses this essential quality of control. 
The subversion of Western ami film 
rtoir conventions creates the 'revisionist" 
view of man without myth r of life w ith- 
out essence, Resolution is imp^dblc — 
nothing can be done- Integra I to ihc 
larger Penn thematic l hat unifies Ins 
work. 7 he Chase and Sight Moves illus- 
trate the failure of American myths to 
define the nature of contemporary life. 
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Laughter, Redemption, 

Subversion 

in eight films 
by Leo McCarey 


By Margaret Smith 

L eo McCarty began his film caret! 
writing and directing silent shorts, 
most notably under the auspices of 
the Hal Roach studio. He directed many 
of the greatest screen comedians: Laurel 
and Hardy; W,C. Fields, Mae West, 
The Mar* Brothers and Harold Lloyd, 
possibly to I he detriment of his own 
legacy; With so much creative genius 
connected with his films „ there is no 
doubt that McCarty's own contribu- 
tions are overlooked and undervalued. 
He is considered by many critics and 
film buffs as nothing more than a com- 
petent director of a mainstream Holly- 
wood product if he is considered at all 
His movies arc frequently dismissed for 
their overt sentimentality or political 
conservatism, If they are deemed to be 
of interest it is because of the stars that 
passed through them. McCarey has not 
been granted the same critical valoriza- 
tion as have other Hollywood directors 
because his films are entertaining before 
I hey are intellect unity engaging, beca use 
he direcLs m ihe practical, seamless style 
of the Hollywood studio system * and 
because his work lacks the dear the- 
matic unity of a Ford or a Hawks. Vei it 
is possible to find a common thread in 


hi* work, and to discover that a McCa- 
rey world-view does exist. This world- 
view promotes healthy sexuality, spon- 
taneity and improvi&aliun, a warm and 
generous humanism and most impor- 
tanlly, laughter as its central unifying 
principle. 

There is a German expression; hum- 
our gives freedom and freedom gives 
humouf- 

In Leo McCarey** films, laughter is 
utilized in a complex manner as ihe cen- 
tral metaphor (in the sense lhat illness 
can be used as a metaphorf In ihis 
paper, which consider* eight McCarey 
film*. 1 will examine the potential for 
comedy to be an actively subversive 
agent against repression, sublimated 
aggression and social convention. 
McCarey uses kughicr across gender 
and class lines a* a meiaphor for indi- 
vidual and societal freedom. Through 
an analysis of his use of laughter in 
Duck Soup , Ruggiti of Red Gap, Make 
Way For Tomorrow, The Awful Truth , 
Going My Way\ The Relit of Si, Mary's, 
Good Sam and Rally Round ihe Hog 
Rays* 1 will discus* how McCarey offers 
a radical critique of patriarchal capital- 
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ism. and Ihe primary institution under- 
pinning it, the nuclear family. I believe 
that the central Him in Md jircy’^ work 
is Make Way ho r Tomorrow, which 
expenses ihv tragk Haw m the conven- 
tional interpretation of the family, and I 
will use this film as [he fulcrum around 
which l he majority of the other lltms 
will be analysed. 

Duck Soup, directed by McCarty, is 
unique as l he only Man? Brothers movie 
in which form and conEcnl meld per- 
fectly to achieve a profoundly radical 
result. The genius of this film is its polit- 
ical coni ext. which thereby positions ihe 
anarchy of the comedians a gains! tradi- 
tional concepts of nationalism. Their 
disregard for; and disruption of boun- 
daries ridicule* ihe discourses which 
underlie patriarchal capitalism. Chico 
and Harpo. in particular, continually 
transgress boundaries of ulass and 
gender, as they irrevercnlly grab and/or 
offer tegs, or rummage through pockets 
and clothing Hhcir own aa well as oth- 
ers) with total disregard for accepted 
practice. Men and women alike, across 
doss lines, suffer these uidignilics. This 


disrespect for personal boundaries 
(whai was known in the '60s and H 7(h a_s 
personal space) extends as well lo a dis- 
respect for established capitalist turf. As 
Chico and Harpo destroy an irate pea- 
nut vendor's wagon, they destroy also 
the concept of free enterprise by repeal - 
cdly transgressing his assumed share of 
ihe market place. 

The Marx Brothers’ disregard also 
encompasses an irreverence toward pol- 
itical and national borders. Throughout 
the film, Chico and Harpo align them- 
selves with whichever political faction 
happens to ask. As always in a Mam 
Brothers movie, ihe butt of ihe joke is 
Margaret Dumont, who, as Mrs. Tcas- 
dale. fmls to understand that they are 
making a mockery of nationalist fervor, 
and In by-product, war. She concludes 
the film by sjngtng ‘ilail Frcdoma" 
with full pa l riohe enthusiasm, white 
Groueho, Harpo and Chico pell her 
with fruit. 

In Duck Soup, humour gives freedom 
— the freedom to offer a radical critique 
of Western society as il has been con- 
structed under patriarchal capitalism. 


In Ruggfcs of Red Gap, McCarey 
divides those who are exuberant and 
fun -loving from those who aren't along 
class lines, with cha racier* lake Bdknap- 
Jackson and EfTie F : loud. would-be 
members of and pretenders lo high 
society* sharply contrasted to Nell 
Kenna. the town Madame, and Egbert 
I loud. Effie + s husband. The raison 
d'etre of the latter pair seems lo he the 
undermining of such stuffy pretentious- 
ness as displayed by the former. Buggies 
and Lord Burnstead both benefit 
directly from the overwhelming disre- 
gard for convention and Iree-spinlcd 
independence exhibited bv Lghen and 
Nell. 

In Rugglct itf Red Gap, laughter is 
used as a precise metaphor lor freedom. 
Surely it is Buggies' unexpected, unbid- 
den explosion of laughter (akin to a bot- 
tle under pressure blowing a cork) 
which represents his first slep towards 
emancipation- This freeing of his spirit 
from genera i ions of inbred emotional 
repression (repression as the internal iza- 
tion of oppression} transforms Buggies' 
personality irreversibly, tbs later dcliv- 
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ery of the Gettysburg Address is hut the 
external expression of a spiritual release 
which has occurred before he sets fool 
in America. And in McCarey h s worlds 
alcohol is as niiii.li, if not more, a cata- 
lyst for his emancipation as the 
American dream, 

With Dark Soup and Ku$y/es of Red 
(Jap, McCarty explores I he idea I hat 
personal freedom {or lack of repression 1 
leads lo social freedom, which in turn 
embellishes personal freedom, ad infini- 
tum. Boih nirm use comedy /laughter as 
the central metaphor. Within these nar- 
ratives, humour gives freedom* and 
freedom gives humour. I've sel these 
films apart from others because they 
precede Mu At Ha \ fitf Tomorrow . and 
because neither is primarily an esami- 
iianon nl the nuclear family 

Make Hat For Tomorrow is a family 
tragedy, With tins Him Leo McCarty 
explores both gender politics and the 
inabiliiy of capitalism to embrace 
human dignity McCarty also, I think, 
renders an astute and accurate portrayal 
of the precise way in winch the various 
pieces of the nuclear family fit together. 
And again, laughter is ihc centra I meta- 
phor of the film. The politics of gender 
are obvious. Lucy has had no life 
beyond the care of her family. {She has 
been self-sacrificing to a fault.) Bark icy 
was able at least to visit with I he boys m 
the barber shop, tell a few jokes, and 
have a lew laughs. Nellie, the prettier of 
Lucy s s daughters, has married a wealthy 
man. There is no evidence of Love in the 
relationship, as McCarey presents \t in 
the film. Cora, who is plain, has married 
badly, and through the strain of having 
to sustain the family unit economically 
— her husband is unemployed — is bit- 
ter, resentful and angry, and as a result 
is incapable of sustaining the family 
emotionally. There is no viable alterna- 
tive for these women. They are under- 
valued m patriarchal capital ism. and 
have no access lo the purse strings 
which control the American dream. 

But it is the dever characterization of 
Robert which lends credence to the 
inter* relationship of the entire family as 
il is presented in I he narrative. Robert is 
the youngest child, and I he second son. 
Me is always joking, often inapprop- 
riately. and is characterized as finan- 
cially and emotionally irresponsible. 
This is true to form. As the youngest, 
his allempts at humour are congruous 
with the need of the youngest for atten- 
tion and love, anti he knows (and we 
know} lhai he's run the favourite son. 
Hence hin seeming irresponsibility. He'll 
never prove his worth anyway. Ruhcrl'i 
personality deficiencies illustrate ihe 


most destructive element inherent in ihc 
nuclear lamily. With so many children 
and only I wo parents {and often only 
one nurlurer) there isn't always enough 
love and caring to go around, and m an 
isolated family unit, there is nowhere 
else to seek it. The inverse situation is 
also destructive, With the attention of 
the parenis being siphoned toward ihe 
children, there is not enough left to sus- 
lain ihe loving bond between ihem from 
which the family grew. Everyone ends 
up with not enough, or nothing, 

Barkley Cooper, throughout his life, 
has not been financially successful 
Neither of his sons are well-heeled 
enough lo help ihe situation economi- 
cally. and the daughters have no access 
to money, so they cannol offer a solu- 
tion. Capitalism in ihe I^JOs* before ihe 
onset of government-legislated (and 
therefore enforced) social conscience, 
offers no redress. L ucy and Barkley lose 
their home to the hank, and are separ- 
ated- Bui in a moving live hour reunion 
they regain the )oui&sancc of their court- 
ship. They dance and joke and have a 
few drinks together. Lucy's youthful 
laughter is restored. McCarey thus pos- 
its ihe real tragedy of ihe film: the reali- 
zation that Lucy and Barkley must 
separate after having rediscovered, loo 
Sale. ihe love they had lost. And the 
metaphor for this love is Lucy's laugh- 
ter, the one commodity that had gone 
astray amidsi the demands of the fam- 
ily, that Barkley could find elsewhere — 
at the barber shop. 

Humour gives freedom, and freedom 
gives humour, and McCarcyN Him pro- 
poses that capitalism, and l be Iradi- 
lional family unis which supports it, 
offer neiibcr- 

K Inula Cooper. Lucy and Barkley's 
granddaughter, is a cha racier type, the 
exuberant teenage girl, who reappears 
in several McCarty films. It is signifi- 
cant that this character is female, for in 
McCarty's work, it is the women who 
most frequently exchange their youth, 
exuberance, aggression, physical ily and 
humour for domeslic drudgery and 
emotional repression. Although McCa- 
rey 's undemanding of gender politics* 
as we understand it today, is not neces- 
sarily conscious — it is more m line with 
Barry FiirgttakTj tenderness toward his 
poor old self-sacrificing Irish mother in 
Going My Way — ■ his films nevertheless 
offer a subversive alternative which pro- 
pose a re-evaluation and possible res- 
tructuring of conventional marriage and 
the traditional family, I would argue 
lhal il is McCarey* attempts |o redeem 
ihc fuiurc for Lucy and Barkley Cooper 
in his subsequent films which predicate 


These radical alternatives. 

Thr Awful Truth has frequently been 
critically appraised, bul as the McCarey 
film which immediately follows Make 
Way For Tomorrow, it is interesting lo 
note the differences and parallels 
between the two films. The Awful Truth 
begins with ihe souring of a marriage, 
and potentially, a relationship. In order 
to redeem the couple, ihe ritual of 
courtship must re-occur McCarey 
allows ihc Warriner?;. Jerry and Lucy 
{the leading female character has the 
same first name as Lucy Cooper, and il 
ls significant that only the female names 
correspond, for Lucy Warriner is more 
in danger of a repressive, humourless 
future with Han L.eeson, who wants lots 
of children, than is Jerry Warriner in his 
proposed remarriage. Men, after all, 
have the barber shop* while women are 
isolated and trapped} lo rediscover their 
love for each other at the poinl al which 
their relationship has begun lo stale. 
They are beginning to take each other 
for granted, but the absence of children 
(there is a dog who fulfills ihe function) 
promises a perpetually renewable court- 
ship. Again* laughler plays a major role. 
Lt is because Jerry and Lucy are willing 
to set themselves up for ridicule, lo 
laugh ai themselves and at each other* 
lhal they achieve personal freedom. 
Humour gives freedom, and freedom 
gives humour, and so, unlike Barkley, 
and especial!) I uc\, Cooper, who dis- 
cover this too late, Lucy and Jerry Wur- 
rincr are promised a happy fuiurc 
t oy titer . 

Going My ITby, and lo a lesser extent 
The fielh of Si. Mary’s, offer a some- 
what different alternative to the concept 
of laughter as metaphor, although 
laughler is important to both films. If 
laughter represent the absence of inhi- 
bit inn. then, by extension so must per- 
formance. (Thank of Rhoda Cooper's 
dance while she listens lo the radio in 
Make Way for Tomorrow, the strong 
performance component in the stage- 
based comedy of the Marx Brothers in 
/>ucA Soup, Lucy Warriner*! song and 
dance in The Awful Truth, the remarka- 
ble sequence with Lord Burns! cad and 
the drums in Ruggfes of Red Gap, and 
contrast these moments to the self- 
cfTacemeni and almost perpetual public 
embarrassment of Lucy Cooper as she 
reacts to Barkley's forthright exhilira- 
llCHIr) It is performance which substi- 
tutes a* the metaphor for freedom in 
Going My Way. most likely because 
Bing Crosby is a singer* and his films 
are expected to contain music. 

The most oven example of a possible 
musical redemption from oppression* 
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and fuiurc repression, is Father G’ Mai- 
ler's diversion of the ghetto children’s 
energy from crime to choir. I personally 
prefer to believe that it is not so much 
the uplifting and moral message of the 
songs, as it is the channelling of energy 
towards possible individual freedoms 
from social incarceration. ( Although ihe 
orgam/atiorial aspect of choir singing, 
and the potential for control and 
manipulation of children by a church 
hierarchy, ss troublesome. Hopefully the 
substitution of performance for laughier 
tn l he central metaphor of McCarey 's 
films partially alleviates ihe potential 
difficulty in my choosing in overlook 
the institutional nature of the Roman 
Catholic Church.} O'Malley's proclivity 
lo perform in C owg My Way parallels 
Father Q’ Dowd's incessant and irre- 
pressible laughier. Interestingly. 
O' Dowd is named as O'Malley's suem- 
wr as head of ihe once humourless 
parish. 

Going My Way proposes two alterna- 


tives to ihe impossible future facing 
Lucy and Barkley Cooper under pal- 
narchal capitalism, in Make Way For 
Tomorrow, Barry HlzgeraEd's old priest, 
because he lives in a more interactive, 
communal, even socialist situation (the 
Catholic diocese, and I he family of the 
priesthood} than that offered by ihe 
traditional nuclear family, is not, unlike 
the Coopers, confronting a lonely, iso- 
lated and unloving old age. McCarty 
presents another possibility for the 
Coopers through ihe ini reduction of a 
character; Carol James, who is, in 
essence, Rhodki Cooper. With this char- 
acter, Me Carey explains the scene 
obviously missing from Make Way For 
Tomorrow, Whai happened to Rhndh 
while she was missing for 24 hours, and 
how did she become involved with the 
police? This is never explained in the 
Him — the audience is left }o surmise. In 
Going My Way McCarey offers the 
missing scene, and by proposing an 
alternate ending, potentially saves Bark- 


ley and Lucy from separation. 

Carol James has run away, the police 
have found her, and because she is 
vagrant, lake her to the church for care. 
McCarey leaves no doubt that she is 
meant to parallel Rhoda Cooper. She 
sings and moves to music in an identical 
fashion (as docs another young female 
character in Good Sam H who narrowly 
escapes a bad end after basing attemp- 
ted lo make her own way in a danger- 
ous. patriarchal world}. And when 
O'Malley asks Carol why she doesn't 
return home, she complains about not 
being abk to have friends visit because 
her grandmother is sleeping cm the 
couch McCarey . gtven a second chance, 
docs not forfeit Lucy and Barkley 
Cooper's future. Carol James does not 
return home, but ralher pursues a sing- 
ing career (performance as metaphor 
for freedom), and (this is after all 1944) 
finds economic si ability through mar- 
riage. If Rhoda had not been brought 
home in Make Way For Jumvrrtm. her 
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room would have been available for 
Berkley and Lucy, who could have ibert 
remained together. 

Tfie Belts of Si. Marys. like Ingrid 
Bergman's Hollywood HI ms, is about, 
as Robin Wood han Mated, restoring ihc 
Bergman smile. Restoring. in effetl. 
her anion* imy . exuberance and sensuality 
Restoring her humour and thereby her 
freedom. 

The Beits of St . Mary 's offers, as w ell , 
an alternative to the conventional fam- 
ily configuremeni which mu tragically 
failed Lucy and hark ley. Sister Benedict 
and Father (3 ‘Malles arc free to love 
each other, many children and other 
adults, without being trapped and con- 
strained by I he institutional Nation of 
that love, and Without having lho%e who 
are nurtured hy and return their Love, 
destroyed in ihe process. Nor are they 
themselves destroyed. Nor is their love 
destroyed. 

Within l he narratives of doing My 
Way and 77ie Beth of St, Man's. Mct'a- 
rcy presents a variation on domestic 
comedy . I n Good Sam and Ratty Roumt 


ihe Flag. Boys he returns to an examina- 
tion of ihe American family. A decade 
separates these two films, and ihe 
change in social and moral climate in 
America in the intervening years gives 
McCarey different options for plot 
development, and marital complied ion. 
Vet the essential problem with the tradi- 
tional family remains ihe same. The 
inherent potential for tragedy which 
exists in Make Way for Tomorrow, 
which was filmed ten years earlier still, 
remains. So McCarey exploration of 
the relative heallhofthe nuclear lamtly, 
encompass utg as it d« »es ( in I h is pope r at 
least) a 30 year span, unavoidably sub- 
verts ihe very idea of the family itself 
(jchhJ Sam and Ratty R<naat the ?7#g. 
Boys parallel each other in several ways. 
The dilemma posed by capitalist v alues 
is somewhat different in ihe two t Lints, 
hut McCarey astutely situates thal dif- 
ference in the degree to which these 
values, and ihe mstilu lions which sup- 
port them, have become more organiza- 
tionally entrenched in the intervening 
ten years. 


In Goad Sam ihe Claytons are aboul 
to purchase a house which fits wilhirt a 
particular descriptive mold — New Eng- 
land Ranch. The movie highlights the 
fad that this tuxise is virtually identical 
to another ranch house in a magazine. 
By 1948, i he uniformity of ihe suburbs 
is beginning. In ihe ensuing decade. The 
suburbs have become a fact. The open- 
ing scene of Rally Round ihe Flag. Boys 
presents a commuter train packed w ith 
men, naturally, wearing nearly identical 
corporate uniforms (suits), heading 
toward their, it is to be assumed, identi- 
cal houses. 

In Garni Sam , Sam is manager of a 
department store, a store which is 
already one Mep removed from ihc 
Mom and Fop general stores once so 
prevalent in small lown America. In 
Rally. Harry Bannerman is an ad mart- 
His job is To market, and further 
entrench, uniform! I y of i bought, action 
and environment. Social and materialist 
organization has. by the Kate 1950$, 
moved far beyond the individual pecul- 
iarities of the general store, and the farn- 
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km Sheridan ind Gary Cooper hn Bond Sim 

ily unit in still no better able 10 meet the 
needs of those who comprise it. 

The most direct parallel in [he two 
films, though, is the sense of social 
responsibility and do-good Lsm which 
defines two of the central characters. 
Sam Clayton and Grace Bannerman. 
The shift in gender is significant Many 
of Sam's good deeds are directly bed to 
his signature on notes, of the lending of 
money. They are not always time- 
OQftoumptive, and are beneficial i a indi- 
viduals Grace Bannerman is a house- 
wife. As a nun-employed woman she 
has no access to money, so her charita- 
ble actions must take a different form, 
which is community service. Because 
the men in Putnam's Landing commute 
to the city to work, [hey no longer feel a 
social responsibility to their community. 
Theirs is a financial interest, if events 
affect land values, or promise prestige 
or power. The suburbs have become an 
extension of the domestic sphere, the 
result being the assignation of commun- 
ity and charitable duties to [he women 
is an extension of housework. But as in 
the household, the real power rests with 
the men of Putnam’s Landing, who hold 


the elected and paid positions of mayor 
and town councillors, IPs also likely 
that Grace FLmnerman has been lo col- 
lege. and community service therefore 
supplants her desire for a career. Lu 
Clayton, in Good Sam , has had. and 
relinquished, a career in favour of 
marriage. 

The charitable natures of Sam and 
Grace exacerbate the problem endemic 
lo the nuclear family — the sacrifice of 
the love relationship lo the responsibil- 
ity of sustaining the family unit. Oddly 
enough, this frequently leads to Us deni 
ise. Sam Clayton can't sleep in the same 
room as his wife because tie insists on 
housing her brother, thereby creating a 
space problem. Grace Bannerman can't 
commit lo a second honeymoon with 
Harry because of a full schedule of 
lamiEial and community duties In both 
films, children are presented as barriers 
to active sexuality, although McCarcy 
clearly highlights the sensuality of the 
couples Here then are Barkley and 
Lucy at that point in their marriage 
which found her energy and alternant 
diverted to the children, and his to the 
barber shop, and by implication, away 


from each other. Yet in these films. 
Met are y again proposes, through Sam 
and Lu Clayton, and Harry and Grace 
Banntrman, another possible future for 
the Coopers. 

Good Sam concludes, alter several 
complications, with Sam and Lu's pur- 
chase of their new house, which thereby 
guarantees the privacy they need lo sus- 
tain a Loving and committed relation* 
ship. In the final scene, Sam sings Ifi 
Me C ad You Sneeihean to Lu, echoing 
the touching moment between Burk ley 
and Lucy during their second honey- 
moon in Make Way For Tomorrow But 
MtCarry, this time, enables his couple 
to rediscover and proclaim their love 
be hire U ls too late. 

Similarly, in Rady Round the Fia%. 
Roys, the Slim concludes with Grace and 
Harry's renewed commitment to each 
other, at which moment he refers to her 
as Grace Oglethorpe, again a reference 
to the Una I farewell between Barkley 
and Lucy when he calls her by her 
maiden name. For Harry and Grace, 
this renewed courtship and second 
honeymoon comes early in the mar- 
riage, before they have unwillingly 
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begun 10 grow apart, 

The use of humour in Good Sam. 
especially relative lo the character id Lu 
(another Lucy?) Clayton, is complex 
and disturbing. Lit, as portrayed by 
Ann Sheridan, ha* a sharp tongue. and 
her style of humour i* aggressive and 
sarcastic. Vet it is obviously iIils 
aggression and sharpness that Sam fiiM 
loved. He guiltily laughs at her jokes, 
and admits that her acid wit adds space 
to their relationship. Rut something has 
subtly changed, and the cruel edge to 
Lu* 5 jokes begins to cut too deeply. This 
trend culminate* in a scene in which she 
is unforgiving, sarcastic and cruel 
toward her brother's girlfriend 
(ah hough in her defense she docs not 
intend to be overheard}, Ann Sheridan, 
with McCarcy's support, offers a daring 
characterization that is uncompromis- 
ingly realistic. Sam is continually volun- 
teering Lu's services, for winch she is 
ignored (and he achieves sainthood} 
simply because he volunteers her lo do 
what women arc expected lo do. Get a 
coffee, cook a breakfast, come up wuh a 
cold remedy, walk the kids to school- In 
the final analysis „ Sam's chanty consists 
mainly of financial risk, whale Lu's. like 
G race Ha nne rma n’s , enrai is I he gifts of 
umc and true service. Lu's resent mem 
builds, and as it does, her humour 
acquires a hitter edge. Sam's distribu- 
tion of l heir money to those who are 
(sometimes) more needy, traps Lu 
materially, iinlil she is finally deprived 
of l he sensual, sexual joyful relationship 
with Sam which had previously sus- 
tained her. Lu's greedy demand for a 
house is a sublimated desire for a 
recommitment, from Sam, lo their rela- 
tionship. Superficially, McCarty's por- 
trait of Lu is neither generous nor 
attractive. Yel upon closer examination 
she is a vibrant, witty, sensual woman 
who is terrified of becoming Lucy 
Cooper — her laughter finally, and per- 
haps forever, repressed- 

]n Ratty Round the Flag. Ray*. Grace 
tiannerman is serious* organized and 
distinctly humourless. Harry is ado- 
lescent, amorous and selfish. In this 
film, il us Harry's humour that is begin- 


ning to acquire ihe hard edge of resent- 
ment- Bui w hen Harry and Grace reaf- 
firm their commitment to h and love, for, 
each other* they both hurst out laughing 
— in relief, and as a mutual declaration 
of independence from the institutions — 
army, family, suburbia — which 
threaten their future together. Humour 
gives freedom, and freedom gives 
humour. 

If the nuclear family, as an institu- 
tion, props up patriarchal capitalism, 
and is in turn propped up by Romantic 
Love, how then arc films in which love 
between men and women is central, 
subversive? There are two reasons. 
McCarey positions the family os coun- 
terproductive to the nurture of healthy 
love, and he poinledy deconstructs the 
myths which propagate Romantic Love 
in both Good Sam , and Ratty Round the 
Flag, Boys . In the former, McCarey 
counterpoints the reading of the fairy- 
tak. Cinderella. with the reality of happ- 
ily ever after. Sam reads the story to his 
daughter so she will fall asleep, thereby 
enabling him a rare opportunity to liaise 
sexually with his wife. As he becomes 
more aroused ai this prospect, his rend- 
ering of the story begins to intermingle 
with other fairy tales, specifically the old 
woman whose cupboards were bare, 
and the old woman who lived in a shoe 
and had *o many children she didn't 
know what in do. When Lu in her turn 
continues reading the story to the recal- 
citrant child, she likewise becomes dis- 
tracted by what awaits, and her fairy 
talc wanders to Little Miss Mullet being 
frightened away by a spider. Happily 
ever after has become, within McCa- 
rey "s narrative, parents resenting and/or 
wishing away their children so that they 
might rediscover that same Romantic 
Love which forms the foundation of 
their entrapment. 

In Ratty, Tuesday Weld translates a 
fairy tale into Beat language, and in the 
process underscore* ihe resilient and co 
optivc potential, and therefore the real 
power, of this Romantic mythology. 
Beatniks are in rebellion against tradi- 
tional and conventional social institu- 
tions. such as the nuclear family, and 


yet myths which propagate Romantic 
Love, and by extension the nuclear fativ- 
ily and patriarchal capitalism, can 
incorporate and subsume this poten- 
tial ly subversive element. Changing the 
language alone doesn + t change the 
content. 

With these eight films, Leo McCarey 
offers a radical alternative, if only 
because the central metaphor of these 
films is laughter. Laughter has a wond- 
erful potential for subversion of the sta- 
tus quo. It's been my in lent with this 
analysts of some of McCarey 's domestic 
comedies to highlight other means by 
which his work disrupts and quest ions 
the institution of the traditional family 
which to this day continues to under- 
mine and destroy human potential. 

Since this paper was written. I've 
viewed Once Upon a Honeymoon > a film 
in which McCarey again utilize* laugh' 
ter as a central metaphor. It is Ginger 
Rogers' uproarious laughter at Cary 
Gram's saxaphone playing (laughter 
which totally confuses Walter Slezak, 
her fascist, and therefore humourless, 
husband) which signals her imminent 
commitment to the cause of freedom. In 
order to accept this position* Rogers 
must eventually sacrifice the material 
rewards of patriarchal capitalism, the 
jewels given to her by her hushand- 
McCarey thereby positions personal 
freedom, as represented by laughter, 
above the capitalist metaphor for free- 
dom, material wealth. 

Leo McCarey 's use of laughter in 
Once Upon a Honey moon is extremely 
complex. Rogers' conversion in the film 
(symbolized by her laughter) predicates 
a tonal shift away from humour toward 
drama. With this shift, McCarty's film 
subverts the potential for individual 
freedom to be contained by its own 
reward*. By underscoring the necessity 
of using individual freedom as a spring- 
board for guaranteed social Ireedom, 
McCarey presents a radical critique of 
complacent capitalism. Humour gives 
freedom, but freedom goes humour. 
And in McCarey"* world, both are 
essential for the unrestricted growth of 
human potential. 
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Fuck sal s pizza” 

Spike Lee’s Do The Right Thing 

as a Product of 
the Hip Hop Movement 


by James A. Hurst 


Thar M/n Jhe olh*i dwek slull MSflul- 
lived il& useMnss All people warn to 
lafc about n ihe Dw ritnq gi Sal's Pizza 
M jyst shows people don't care aboui 
blach hie they devalue hlads lite 
Thev’re more concemetf that wfeit peo- 
ple's properly per deslfayKt frrt Sal’? 
fV/a Wfe have lo pfDtKt tort Mv 
- Spiki U * 1 


ft I met te n fifty four is considered a 
|U crucial year in l he history of Afro- 
I ft Americans; because lhai was ihe 
year segregation was rulctJ unconxtiiu- 
lionat by ihc Supreme Court, a decision 


that ha', rarely been enforced. Front 
that year onward A fn>- Americans have 
had lo face daily l he IUu lhal America is 
a ractsi nation unwiJhng m enforce laws 
that arc part of its own enrol Million. 
Some A fro- Americans have realized 
that freedom dues nol come hy proxy, 
that lo achieve liberty one has i« figiu 
for oneself whether i ho High civil dis* 
obedience or violent insurrectionary 
acts. The civil nghi* movement paved 
the way for Malcolm X, the firsi irmly 
Afro-American revolutionary X prin 
pbewed the ‘corning of l he gun": the 
Violent stage of I lie black revolution »n 
America that would draw upon support 
I mm land eventually. lend support to) 
Afrikan nations lighting similar wars at 
independence Huey Newton picked up 
I hul tabled gun and waved it threaten- 
ingly at while America like a suicidal 
lunatic. In retrospects the Black Panth- 
ers never hail a eharicc, their suicidal 
antics alienated main blacks whose 
solidarity they despa ralely needed But 
this was the age of ihc Man Man, Ca.v 
iro, Mao Tsc long and the Algerian 
revolution and hope was in the air fur 
block mil Hants who Ich the lahlcd revo- 
lution wav on its way. 

However, hy the early ]97IX L the 
white power struct lire had ably com- 
municated to black activists how iliey 
fell aboul black power: X, King, Freddy 
I lampion, and George Jackson had 
been assassinated, t leaser exiled* Seale 
hound anil gagged in a court of law, 
Angela Dams and Huey Newton made 
political prisoners, attack dogs set to ihc 
freedom marchers in Sterna and ihe 
i n males in Attica deliberately slaughi- 
eied. Nison's appeals to law and order 
touched the hearts of ihe white majority 
who naively believed that (in Hoover's 
words | 11 internal rebellion |was] ihe 
number one ihrcal lo American 
society * s 

Hie ^silcnl majority" were scared 
enough by ihc Viet Nam War and the 
last thing I hey needed was in watch 
tanks mil in and A PCs unload onto the 
boulevards of American cities. It’s one 
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thing to turn on t he news and watch a 
ramshackle Viet Cong village piling 
strafed hut a\ another Id we a black 
Sifth column at work in your ow n town, 
brazenly ih rowing brinks and molotovs 
thmugh l he window--!, of hard- won while 
businesses, Mart* it's fust r^rc ghrW* on 
fire tonight hm that could be our ne igh- 
bourhood fomorroH Nixon realized that 
if he couln't Mop the runs he could at 
lea-si try to keep them oil (he news. 
Spiro Agnew held meetings «nh ihe 
broadcast news ex ecu lives and he 
swayed i hem easily: many of l hem put 
into cl feel a rule that news cameras hud 
to he shut oil if a demonstration turned 
violent.- Out of sight — out of mind, as 
i he old adage goes. America h^iJ 1 1 red < pI 
the martyrs and the marches, the revo- 
lutionaries and the riots, so il promptly 
turned over and went lo sleep. 

Sfrster Stmt* Lew Dmltfi 
Waaajkr up 1 

Wake up? Wake up! Wake up! 
up va wake? Up va wake 1 Up ya 
wake' 1 

But in the last five years there has 
emerged a militant strain in Afro- 
American culture which has sat far 
reached the ape* of its expression in 
Spike Uf'i Do ihe Right Thing- Quite 
simply, when Lee throws the garbage 
can through the window of Sal's Fam- 
ous Pizzeria, he is ushering in a new era 
A>f American film. Never before has such 
a patchily seditious act been commit led 
on an American screen, never before 
has such a passionate voice of dissent 
been raised in a Hollywood picture, It is 
a testament to Lee's self-will that he 
managed to even get this movie made, 
let alone make il a hit. Bui in a sense 
Lee i* not wholly responsible for this 
film's success: a cultural climate had 
been created, thanks lo the Afro- 
American youth movement called Hip 
Hop, that allowed this film u> find an 
audience. 

It is impossible to understand Do the 
fttghi Thins without first examining the 
correlation of two dements; first lllc 
hislorical/cullural background that led 
to the birth of 1 1 ip Hop: and second the 
movement itself and bow n was virtu- 
ally revolutionized hy the rap group 
Public Lnemy. Once we have ade- 
quately examined these iwo sources we 
will turn our attention Id an analysis ot 
Do the Right thing 

The New Minstrelsy 
& Stagolee 

Agnrw's meetings with the news 
executives signalled the start of a wave 


of media backlash against blacks as 
America entered the Republican era. 
Television, which had been a kind of 
domestic battleground throughout the 
l9Wk, was marked in the '70s by the rise 
to prevalence of the situation comedy 
and wuh it the rise of a new Black Min- 
strelsy. These black clowns. Hip Wil- 
son. Jimmy Walker, ete„, provided a 
sigh of relief for whites who had come 
to expect all blacks on television (and 
hence all blacks in America) to he mil- 
itant. 1 1 became expected ol all black 
Comics to mock race riots and activism. 

S I remember one black cornu w ho drew 
applause from a white audience when he 
remarked, after one of his jokes 
bombed. “You belter laugh, I could be 
militant." 1 ) Politicized black comedians 
like Dick Gregory and Richard Pryor 
all but disappeared: Pryor's only 
comedy special contained a sketch 
where Huey Newton was nominated io 
President and come idem ally the show 
was pre-empted. 

We know that television, although 
white-dominated, is u medium that at 
least oslemihly chiefs to both w hue and 
black audiences. Hence programming 
that deals with Afro-Americans is obli- 
gated to be both palatable and imdlen- 
sivc lo the average white man and 
woman, the prized audience, til goes 
without saymg that the same attention 
and consideration ls rarely paid to black 
audiences.) Bui unlike television, racial 
segregation has existed to this day in 
radio and cinema winch has permuted 
the emergence ul diifcrcnl themes anti 
genres along racial lines. Hence in the 
197fK when the television media reacted 
to the revolutionary l%iK by denigrat- 
ing blacks r the black cinema counte- 
racted by giving blacks super-human 
powers within the Sexploitation genre. 

The myth that Blaxploilation put for- 
ward was understandable to people ol 
all colours but what may surprise some 
is that those black superheroes were 
merely the reworking oE a piece of tradi- 
iional A fro- American folklore, the 
legend ol Stagolec. St.igolcc (sometimes 
spelled Siaggerkcc or a myriad of other 
ways l is simply the myth ol ihe "hadA 
eraz\ nigger" and it has been a mainstay 
of Afro-American culture. When the 
legend of Stagolce began (possibly in the 
days of slavery) it was- of the 'pica- 
resque* tradition; a long narrative com- 
prised of the episodic adventures ot a 
rogue or knave. 4 Si ago lee is the ultra- 
macho black anti-hero who survives by 
cunning and violence and who was not 
without subversive possthlmev he was 
disenfranchised and amoral, powerful 
and street-wixe: the perfect revolution- 


ary. Previously, Stagtfke had appeared 
in blues songs, ihe defective novels of 
Chester Himes hut most significantly he 
was personified hy bbxploiluticifl heroes 
Shalt. Superfly and Sweet Swceihack. 

In 1970. Melvin Van Peebles made 
,Vh eei, Sweetback's Badass Song, a film 
that enjoyed an immense popularity 
with black audiences. The film credited 
"the black community*' as us stars and 
us provocative treatment ol black sexu- 
ality and politics even prompted Huey 
Newton to write us ‘Tetulufionary 
analysis.*' (The Black Panthers had also 
used Battle Agaimt Algim as a recruit - 
ment film. I However, the success of 
An eft. Sneetback spelled disaster as 
Hollywood ^discovered 44 this black 
market for cheaply made films and 
scrambled to fill the demand with an 
able supply. In 197.1 alone an estimated 
t w o hundred " Blux palliation" films 
were pun! iked and li!I but a lew were 
made exclusively by whites. 

But Blaxploitauon eventually pve 
way to the martial arts genre which won 
over black audiences with its verisimilar 
depict bn Ol violence a-s well as its sub- 
versive potentialities. Black male 
audiences could identify with Bruce Lee. 
the Chinese Slugolee who in The Chi- 
nese Conner (ton defeated racist Japa- 
nese foes who goaded him into fighting 
with racial slurs like "Whal\ ihe mat- 
ter? Scared lo fight? What are you, 
ytthtoT' 

Blaxploi tation reappeared recently in 
Action Jackson and more interestingly in 
Berry Gofdy 1 * The lost Dragon which 
was an attempt to integrate Blaxploita- 
tion, black musical and martial arts 
genres. Bap group Run- D M. C. asked 
Spike Lee to direct their Ra^mert*- 
Bl.isplotiattiiit film Tougher than 
toother but he wisely refused, not want- 
ing to rehash Blaxploitatinn themes. 

However. Blaiploiiatkin has left ns 
mark. The young men who watched 
those films again and again were lo later 
come up w ilh Hip Hop ( Rap artists will 
often cite films like The Mack and 
Arms* llOih Street as iheir favourites), 
a ghetto movement among blacks that 
includes Rap. grafilli, language, dress 
and dance. In 19HK, just as Rap was 
developing into a popular lorm. Bc-ftop 
legend Max Roach had this to say: 

I Sip Hop ik related to what t o*u\ 
Armstrong ami Uharlic Parkrt 
JmJ j Parker and ArmUrong] 
didn't hiO* the of a 

COfticrvalury education but they 
came up wilh so me (lung that 
affteted the whole world. I bp 
Hop fame OIK ot ihe city‘s poorest 
areas. out of miserable housing. 
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They datin’! ha\e v j->u jJ 

jnd yel Ihe^c people tame 
up with toffKlhmj erroneously 
called gral til i . On l he tLinvt 'ude 
I hey l jitk up wuh break -iLirii. i njj. 

And on U>e mu sic hide, heciUivc 
Ihey didn't have mo ru merits ihey 
m^enEed A wav m trcfllc sound* 
wuh Tiirnuhb . They juried 
the ranks ol | imi\ Arrmlroilg .md 
Charlie Parker because ihcV 
created iDliething ollE of 
nothing, 1 

Papa Ooo MauMau 
Public Enemy — ‘The 
Black Panthers of Rap IH 

I n I9MK. a Long Island nip group by 
the name of Public Enemy rdeaved 
their second album fi Takes a Naff on 
of MtWons to Ifuhf m Back, a master- 
piece of Afro-American discontent and 
rage, and it sent shockwaves through 
the rap com mu ml y. The potential For 
subversjvenexs had always existed in 
Rap just as n had m Blavploiiation and 
she legend ol Stagolce. Bui the average, 
prc-Public Enemy rap star spent most of 
his career holding lus pertis and rapping 
about his super-si ud/gangUer statu*. 
The aspect of criminality was a strong 
part id (he rmih epitomized m Schools* 
D\ lines: 

Tuck school, school ksgciimg riwesier 
Tuck Work, my work is getting messier 
Fuck life. I’m tired of getting pilcsnier 
Ed Fill her nell drugs, selling drugs is easier* 

Rap's preoccupation with crime could 
be read as (what EkJridge Cleaver once 
called | a force of resistance against an 
oppressive society. Bui the criminal- 
Siagulce routine was wearing thin and 
Rap was quickly becoming a mockery 
of itself: a progressive movement that 
had degenerated into a massive brag- 
ging match of pseudo- fttagolees and 
hyper-capilalLsts. 

Perhaps Public Enemy recognized 
this and decided to recast Hip Hop into 
what it should have become. They look 
l he Stagok-e j triage . si ripped n of meta- 
phor and realized its subversive poten- 
tial The nippers. Chuck P (calls himsdt 
alternately "The lyrical lerronst” and 
“messenger of prophecy") and Flavour 
Flav ("the joker") would come on stage 

Hanked by their armed bodyguards, (he 

SJ Ws (Security of the First World) who 
poinied fake Uzfs at ihe audience. They 
called themselves the “Black Pam hers 
oi Rap” and modelled themselves 
accordingly: Chuck D after Huey New- 
ton, Flavour Rav after Bobby Scale and 
last and least the execrable Professor 
Grif b Pl^ so-called “Minister of Infor- 


mation'" (later dismissed from the group 
fur anti-scmitie remarks) after Eldndge 
Cleaver. 

Public Enemy's immense popularity 
and fierce loyalty amongst Hip Hop 
fans has caused a marketing trend 
where rappers are now obliged io 
include pro Afo songs on each album or 
face mass disapproval. (Some of Course 
were “militant" previous lo PI but were 
nowhere near as successful Note rapper 
"KRS One" who interestingly released 
his second album, Si AN Means AWei- 
\an , w ith a cover photo modelled after 
the classic shot of X peeking Through a 
window curtain with a nllc m Ins hand 

except in this case K RN as holding a 
deadly l ! ZJ handpistoid Where gold 
chains* Keepers and Jeep Cherokecs 
were once dr rigeur for Rap stars and 


t heir fans, A Incan medallions, natural 
hairstyles and an overall an n-ca pita list 
(to say IcfEisE would be premature) and 
hjekao-Afrika philosophy has become 
Ehc current trend. The absence of gold 
chains has no doubt been influenced by 
Public Enemy's assertion "Gold: we 
don't own u, so why wear it?” Public 
Enemy have created a radical chic 
whose Influence can he seen in even the 
new-rmnstelsy hulToofl Arscnio who so 
recently has jumped on the pro-black 
bandwagon. 

Spike Lee, Mars 
Blackmon and Hip Hop 

I f there k a match to Hip Hop in 
cinema then it would have to be in the 
films ol Spike Lee. Like the blacks 
Roach described, l ee made bis UrsE pic- 


ture M oul ol nothing.” on a shoe-string 
budget, using what he described as 
“gucrnla film- making" tactics ro pull 
the picture off. And if this picture She's 
Tititftt ffinr It, does tkM exactly match 
the creativ ity or inventiveness of Rap. it 
k still accurate enough in its depiction 
of Mars Blackmon, the Hip Hop Ian m 
i he picture lo rank it as the first time 
i his youth movement has received 
decent treatment in film. 

She's Gotta Move it was < ostensibly 
about Nola Darling, a woman cofi- 
demned by her (bree boyfriends lor her 
free sexuality But Man;, one of her boy- 
friends and played by Lee, was dearly 
the star: he steak The show with his 
clever Hip Hop idioms and Ins uproar- 
ious B-Boy style and manner. Mars 
brings the house down when he begs 


Nola "Please baby, please baby, please 
huhy, baby, baby, please." 

After Mars Blackmon's success, Lee 
was told by Hip Hop fans that he 
“really understands B-boys” and Man- 
speak ha* become a mainstay of the Hip 
I lop culture. Rapper Time Loc had the 
biggest selling single by a black artist 
wuh “Wild Thing"; the title of the song 
as well as its idioms are pure Marv 
Spcak, extracted from Mr'j Gotta Haw 
tf. And tbe promotional video tor 
“Wild flung" featured the same actress 
who played Nola Darling. 

Further lines connecting Lee to I lip 
Hop include Lee's numerous advertise- 
ments for Nike sneakers which feature 
Mars Blackmon taking on Michael Jor- 
dan. These ads have enjoyed an 
immense popularity and when aim- 
bmed wuh his rather open product 



FTiblic Enemy’s Chuck D: Tin Lyrical Tirrnrisr imagining him self an Death Dow. 
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placemen! of Nike shoe* in Do the Right 
ihmg, Siiivi: led directly to Nike being 
the brand of choice for B-hoys, On an 
cfiisodc of JvuUjrdjjy Nighi Live* Spike 
E ft 1 appeared ^ Mars Black mon to 
mlroducc rap group Hiin-hM( and 
took i lie opportunity lo denounce Hie 
association between Hip I! op and vio- 
lence. Sulk 1 re refin-ed lo repeal the 
infamous hyhy, bLihi, please" 

line, emiij! he lIilI run want it to become 
lls exploitive lis Jimmy Walker** ’TJy- 
No-MHe?/ 1 Spike's coprtiducer Monty 
Ho** has said: “A her She\ (wittio Hare 
If. Spike coutj Esse done \hir\ film htritM 
the Sequel, .Vfwrv fifm kttum Don .f. HliI 
he ins! said to llle studios 'Mar* Hkick- 
molt is dead/ ' h> 

II Lit il Mars Blackmon, die ultimale 
media spokesman fur | hp Hop. has dis- 
appeared, I ceX in lerest in linking Inm- 
sdf lo the If ip Hop movement has nol. 
I or Ins third picture* Do the Right 
Ihtng, Lee asked a number of rap artists 
lo record an anthem for l he picture, 
Lee wanted what he describe* as a 
'"marching song" lor Radio Kaliecri/RilE 
Nunn. something to be played on 
RLihecin's box repeatedly dirnugfuHKl 
the Him. The song eventually 1 iketded 
upon was Public l oony's 'Tigfil the 
Power/* Hardly a heller song could 
have been picked. I merest i ugly though, 
on l he twelve inch single of “Fight the 
Power’* ihe llip Mde lea hires Spike Lee 
rapping with Flavour Flav. Lee has 
gone one siep further than spokesman- 
ship of Rap. lie has become a pari of 
Hip Hop etthu re himself 

It therefore seemed a natural move 
for Spike Lee to include Public Enemy 
in Do the Right Thing. It wood be unfair 
to claim that Spike was jumping on the 
bandwagon; it would be more accurate 
to Male that she rise in black mil nancy 
expressed in Hip Hop, thanks lo Public 
Enemy's incredible success, had made 
the c Irma El- suitable for a more direct* 
outspoken political statement like Do 
ihe Right Thing. 

Do jfo" Right Fhtnv <*a* mu 
a hum Et I .ll k prupfe m I h rec-picce 
suns going lo work, n was ubanji 
the F3 Li l k unJifrL'bhv m Bd-Sluy, 
aeommunily thai has some of the 
highest unemployment in fan! 
mortal ity und dr tig’ related HomF 
cide rjlis m New York t’lly. 

W/re mllong ahum people who 
live m ihe bowels of the mkhj- 
eeothifflie system but %ciJI live with 
dignily and humour. 

— Spike Lee' 

Whal ts curious ahoul Do the Right 
fhtng is I hat i| praises bolh X and King, 
leaders whose ideologies are pretty 


much mutually exclusive. Do ihe Right 
Thing begins wiih Smiley, a kind of vil- 
lage idioE. holding up a (niMcard pnni 
of (lie classic pluno of Malcolm and 
King amiably shaking hands. 1 lie 
soundtrack is melancholy al I his pt>i n E . 
il pours sentimentality over w hal Smiley 
has lossy: 

SM f I I \ f Stutters) Ciood mum- 
i rig VI v rid me is Smiles. I his is 
Malcolm X Tims \.\ Martin I uther 
king. Now Ihes're de.id. Elul we 
sldl have lo iighl ygairoE V p 
lit . 1 . . hate 1 

T Ins opening, which sets the political 
theme for (he movie, mourns the pass- 
ing of ihe l w ii leaders. The postcard 
suggests LL rtctwiluitbon ot the IWe 
schools of though! , Ihe potential ot 
which t ee explores llI the film's climax. 

Ideologically* this reconciliation 
ignore* some crucial aspects of boih X 
and Kings philosophy. Gone l* the 
devoui CTifisliartity of King. Directly 
follow mg SnuleyX monologue w e see 
Mookie (played hy Lee), the film s hero, 
leave hi* apartment lo be confronted by 
a white couple who arc wailing at his 
ckxorsicp, They prole r Christian I Mem- 
lure and ask him if he ha* ever "though 
about Jesus/' Mookie yells "Hell no!" 
and pushes iliem aside. Mookie rejects 
both the white man's Chid and the false 
hope of Christian redemption that King 
represented. Do Mook is too smart for 
(hit shit, 

A her this miroductjon to Mookie we 
are introduced to another crucial figure 
in the film. Radio Hakeem Raheem b 
obviously of I he Malcolm X school' his 
T-shiri embla/orts the mono, "Bed Stuy 
— ■ Do or Die/* remmescent of XX "by 
any means necessary." (Bed Stuy is 
short for Bedford-Sluyvesant ihe neigh- 
bourhood in Brooklyn where ihe film 
takes placed 

Raheem carries his stereo whef ever he 
goes and ii is forever blasting “Fight the 
Power/' The box is covered with Public 
Enemy stickers and this section of ihe 
scrip! demonstrate* Rahrcm's dedica- 
tion to the hand 

W EXT: Street — Nighl 

fluggin' QuI ‘■■lEv tfmn a car 
nol to Radio Ralnem. As llmijI, 
ho box bkiMuig | Public F’tte- 
mv\ 4 Tight ihe power" f 
1LIGGINOUT 
flow tou he’" 

R MJIC) R A H I I M 
t be Vm Imug large 

BUCKilN OVT 
Is thjl ihe only rmneyoll giH^ 


R ADIO K -MIL IM 
You ikin’t like Public linemy - ? 

TllwEX ihcekipc ^hil 

HI itiidN OUT 

E like ihein hm you don’t play 
anything else! 

RADIO RAMI I \i 
! lJi iii k Like anslhing else/ 

Raheem carries his immense sierevT 
like ns so nu.' k i ivlJ of u burden, a stand- 
ard as well LLS a cross he UlUsI beal I Ills 
hm den relates dircclly, and is likely an 
liorn.Lgc lo Public 1 nciflyX song L Miiui 
Weighs li Tun" which describes the 
weapons the group carries onstage a* a 
rcccs-iary sacrifice , a weight dilficult u* 
hear >el a necessity. The song makes a 
viHue of lliat necosily: 

Pm 3. public enemy bnl t don't rob 
bank'* 

I don 4 ! shoot kilk'l 1 - ami I lIom'i 
\funn bl.i nk^ 

My sivle is supreme — number 
one ts my rank 

And E goi more po^d than Hie 
New York Yanks'" 

Raheem himself is a cultural lore? in 
ihe community anti I he way he is inlro- 
duccd in ihe film is an attempt to dem- 
onstate I ha I influence. The filmic style is 
qtnic straight-forward until Raheem 
enters the picture. After we are mlruh 
duced lo Mookie, wc have a tradition- 
ally framed medium shot of ihrcc 
youths silting on a stairway when we 
hear the sound of Public Enemy's 
"Fighl l lie Power*' approaching Hie 
action stops and the youths strike a 
respectful pose. Radio Raheem is 
approaching them. The introductory 
shot of Raheem is a earned w ide-angle 
close-up of his Dee that has a bigger 
than life, almost surreal quality, lbs 
face is rile with suppressed rage. He is 
greeted by the group with fiaEEering 
comments like ‘ L PI 1 Public Enemy) in 
ihe house!" and "He even walks an ste- 
reo!" Follow ing Ruheem’s earned angle 
establtshing shot, the film is filled with 
canted wide-angle closc-up-. that suggest 
li Hip Mop pcr^pec^lve and as Raheem 
leaves ibis scene he is fold "IPs your 
world." a common Hip Hop compli- 
ment that nonetheless suggests dial (he 
world Do the Right thing describes is 
told from Haheem's revolutionary 
perspective, 

The block has two cu Elina I insi bil- 
lions: We Love Radio, the unifying 
voice of Iktl-Stuy and Sal’s Famous 
Pizzeria an Italian- American run res- 
laurariE that serves as cullural rnceimg 
place. A i die end of ihe block are die 
Corner Men. ihe ihrec unemployed men 
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Oi Miyor/Duit Him rtprfstftis ihe aid school o! bowing ind scraping lo itK wfilt* min r . 


»hu act as a Greek Chorus* sitting tin 
l he comer observing nil but mostly dis- 
cubing their pcmses. Acmss from the 
Corner Men is a new.lv opened Korean 
owned I mil stand I ha I is a source of 
resentment for many in the community 
who lack the capiWl to start their uwn 
businewes, Then there is Mother Sister 
who "i* always wilching H ; she is the 
block's eves and ears, there is nothing 
happening in Bed-Stuy that she is 
unaware of, And (here is ihe Unde 
Tommish l>a Mayor/ Ossie Davis, the 
benevolent alcoholic wliti is symbolic til 
the iurn-ihe-oiher-check school of bow- 
ing ami scraping to the w li n l- man. 

Mookiu, i he neglectful, misguided 
pi/zu delivery boy is friends will] Hog- 
gin* Out/Giancarlo Esposito, ihe 
mischievous rabble rouscr who initials 
the trouble at Sul's Famous. According 
to tree’s character noles in ihe screen- 
play, both of ihese characters "like so 
many black youth today" are overly 
capitalistic and luck drive and vision. 

Within Sal's Famous there occurs a 
number of racial conflicts, Sid/Danny 
Aiello is a knee-jerk racist, he has basi- 
cally come to terms with his racism and 
has subjugated ii with a genuine love for 
the blacks in the community and a pat- 
ernal, quasi-scxual low for Mookk's 
sister Jade. Sal's sons Pino und Vito are 
struggling with their own racist back- 
ground: i be outwardly racist Pino is 
reacting against his own physical om- 
ilarity to blacks as well as trying to 
maintain a neatly ordered hegemonic 
perspective; Vito is trying to remain 
loyal to b*nh his fraternal obligations 
I which apparently include being suspi- 
cion* of hlackst and his desire Ibr accep- 
tance hy Mookk and other blacks m the 
community whose culture lx- admires. 

M^wkic's primary goal is "to gets 
mud” with the mum mini amount of 
ellort. A subtext ual theme that emerges 
ks the threat to Mookic's hEuc k ness pres- 
ented hy his working at Sal's Famous. 
In the first scene we can overhear Moo- 
kie repeat twice in conversation with a 
customer tin reference to the un-named 
subject of ihctr conversation! "As Sal 
would say He’s a Mama Luce.” T his sets 
up a conflict for tin Munk who has 
become at least partially fond of Sal and 
his 1 1 all an idioms hul who also leels 
obligated to maintain solidarity with Ins 
peers who are mostly at odds with Sal. 

Both Mookieund Vito are individuals 
fond of the other race's culture. Mookic 
would be reluctant lo admit it but his 
comfortable friendship with Vito as well 
as his begrudged love of Sal and his Ital- 
ian culture (signified by his repeated 
homage, "Mama Lucent belies at least 


an understanding of the culture that ihe 
other brothers on the block regard with 
suspicion and scorn. It is easier for Vito 
to demonstrate his love for black culture 
because as a white male he loses n<*te of 
his power or consciousness hy embrac- 
ing black culture, h is caster lor a white 
man lo go "slumming" in Harlem than 
tl is for a black to head uptown to the 
Mel ropi i! i la n Opera I h 1 use I ■ m h r aeing 
white culture is a head long doe into 
icy, hostile waters, potent mJly suicidal 
and certainly self-emasculating It is 
also the worst form of sell out and Rug- 
gin Out is warned that do Monk is going 
to take that option. After Mookie is 
ordered by Sal lo escort Ruggtn' Out 
out of the pizzeria, Buggin’ Out yells a 
warning to Mookic from the pavement : 
"Slay black?” 

Ruggin' Out is thrown out for 


demanding that Sal include some black 
figures on Ins "Wall of Fame/' Sal 
explains that ii is an Italian -American 
establishment, hence Italian- Americans 
iire featured on the wall Ruggin' Out 
campaigns lo boycott Sal's but is 
grealed with i n d 1 1 1 c r enc c from t he 
community. The Corner Men. who at 
the beginning oi the film greet Sul 
‘warmly and admire his Cadillac, tell 
Ruggin" Out that instead of boycotting 
Sal's famous he slum Id boycott the 
barber who "messed up your head.” 
Mookie \ sister J.ide lulls Ruggin’ Out 
that he should direct his energies 
towards something positive within the 
community. Only Radio Raheem and 
Smiley arc willing to boycott Sal's and 
ihe three of them defiantly enter Sal's 
with Raheem \ stereo blaring "Fight the 
Power" 
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"Yo Sill Mookie Elk is in Sll/ Dinny Aiello. Itw gilekHper ol i cultorll Eugenio ny 


Sal denies I hoi r entrance into Ins Piz- 
zeria. On one level we can see Sal a*. 
symbolic of the philosopher^ in PlatiA 
Rrpufrhi . the gatekeepers oi knowledge 
who wish So exclude she pocSs* repres- 
cnied in this ease fry Ruhccm and his 
frm." When Sal destroys RaheenA \Il> 
reo f because! Rahecm refused to (urn the 
volume down) he is iittempling lo dose 
that gate We can make this urgumeni 
more polcnf hy consider me Sal as nol 
so much a gale keeper of knowledge but 


the gatekeeper of cultural superiority, 
the beneficiary and "endorsed spokes- 
men' of a hegemonic system lhal 
la units even white "minorities' {such as 
Italians}- over blacks. Idle lialmn- 
Amer leans dial adorn Sal's Wall oi 
Fame arc while minorities whole- 
heartedly acccplcd b> ihe while mam- 
siream : Frank Sinatra, A I Pacino, 
Robert DeMiro TTic Afro- Americans 
Rahccm ft a/ want included on the wall 
[Michael Jordan. Mai nn Luther King 


Jr.) a re also esteemed hy whiles hut with 
a qualification. As Pino explains to 
Mookie. blacks like Eddie Murphy, 
Michael Jordan and Prince are “Hlack 
hui nol really black, they're more lhan 
Black. lt + s jttsi diHereni.* Mj! 

Public Enemy \ theme b 'Ftghi the 
Power'" also takes on She cultural 
hegemony by Slacking w hile icons like 
John Wayne and Elvis Presley. In one 
interview, Chuck [> explained that he 
l eels alienated from John Wayne as a 
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cultural figure because he cannot iden- 
lify with Wayne's recurring role as a 
functionary of American imperialism 
“staying yellow people overseas.” I : .3v js 
Presley i.v denounced in “Fight ihe 
If Power" as a "Straight up racist /[lie 

! sucker was simple and plain" 1 ; this is 

1 1 alluding lo I he quote often uin ibuted to 
Ftesley. "The only thing luggers are 
gLXxJ lor are shming b> shoes." This 
quote has h een disputed hy lilvi* Ians 
for years but regardless of its veracity, 
Elvis still represents a racist figure when 
urtc considers the millions he made from 
exploit mg black folk music. Quick l> is 
reacting to the while cultural hegemony 
in the same way that Huggm' Out and 
Raheem are reacting: they arc llII tired 
of basing while figures shoved down 
their throats and warn black heroes to 
receive equal status. As Chuck Praps in 
"Fight the Power* 1 : “None of my heroes 
don't appear on no stamps/' 
Throughout t)a the Right Thing we 
are being presented with a subtle moral 
commentary. Earlier m the film. Radio 
kaheem treats Mookie to the story of 
Love and Hale (Lee's homage m Wight 
I of the ftunirrl Pie story ts about 
"''la he" between lwo brothers love and 
hate who fight each other tor domi- 
nance, Raheem has gold rings bearing 
on one hand 'Lose' and on the other 
'Mule* and he demonstrates tins battle 
with each fist. In the end, Hate is 
KOed by Love, When Raheem is killed, 
he fa IK to the ground with the 'Love' 
hand figuring prominently an the shot, 
Mookie shouts “Hale" as he throws the 
garbage can through the window; Smi- 
ley pronounces “Apartheid" as “Apiri- 

}\\wr 

On a political level we have the con- 
flict between the concepts of non-violent 
ami sclent resistance raised by the kil- 
ling of Rad to Raheem. When the police 
choke Raheem to death the potentiality 
of moh violence emerges, As the police 
drive off with Raheem \ body there 
comes over the crowd a murderous 
silence punctuated by shouts like "Just 
like Michael Stewart'" and "We ain't 
gonna stand for this Salt" It tscleai that 
Sill and his sons are go mg to be hurt. E)a 
Mayor tries to intercede, he stands in 
Iront of the crowd ami tells them to go 
home before someone gels hurl, He ts 
appealing to the same moral sensibility 
that King preached but the crowd ss not 
listening. 

Whiii are black |teup!e Mippo%etl 
to du? Hie v Ac lust jII faith in ihe 
jwltdiil system Fkv w tx’en see- 
ing hljcks ^el murdered hn um 
king — I Icafhir Phillips mi down 
— and t he ci nps get ay w a h n. | 


have perfect sympathy with the 
character m my film. Mookie. 
who throws a garbage man 
through Sal A I '.miiuo Pimm 
Window after the Lops kill a bLki 

kid 1 * 

I he camera dollies in on Mookie who 
is sitting on a curbs ide, observing the 
action He looks con tempi am e, as it 
devising a plan Monk it* springs into 
action, emptying a garbage can, carry - 
mg it towards Sal and throwing it 
through the window, screaming 
‘*11 ATI-!" as he does so. The crowd 
bursts into nation, looting and destroy- 
ing Sal's, Smiley sets the place on fire 
and as the Wall ol F ame catches on fire 
he pins up one ol has postcards of Mal- 
colm X and FCmg shaking hands. 
Echoes of “Light die Pow er" are heard 
ami we ms: a earned, w ide Lingle close-up 
ol Smiley’s face breaking into a smile 
for the first time in the film (his mime ts 
meant lo he ironic us he never smiles |. 

There is a political dichotomy being 
explored here However di spa rate. lee 
K attempting lo integrate both X and 
King's political phikisophics. The film 


ends with two quotes, one (tom X. one 
from King. King’s quote preaches the 
import a me of non-violence; X*s quote 
comes second and asserts the impH- 
ranee of black sell -vie fence, culling it 
"intelligence/ lit has declared himself of 
the X school, hut what he is attempting 
to do here is collate King and X. From 
King we lake the importance of non- 
violent resistance against the individual; 
Irom X we take the imp Glance of fight- 
ing the institutions ol racial hegemons. 

We ears read the cl i mas as follow*: 
Mookie recognizes that the crowd is out 
for blood and t hat Sal and his wins may 
he killed in the prinxw. This will lead 
nowhere; killing Sal will not stop 
another Ralieem from being killed The 
functionaries ol a cultural and economic 
hegemony killed Raheem: Sal was 
merely protecting his spit m a hegem- 
ony reluctant lo let even Italians have a 
place. Mookie realized that the mob had 
two [mills to vengeance: either murder 
Sul or destroy firs business The moral. 
intffhgent choice was the tatter. As an 
institution, Sal’s Famous was an 
endorsed establishment of the begem- 



Sptki In plugging Niki. Hit brand ol chotei lor B toys 
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ony (we see the two Italian cops respon- 
sible for Raheem's death patronize Sal's 
earlier in the film! and lV«r that reason 
l he only possible revenge was lo destroy 
it Killing Sal would have merely led in 
whal King would call a downward spi- 
ral of violence. 

In Mookie’* instigation of ihe burn- 
ing ol Sal’s F amous we see a political 
move informed by both King and X. Il 
is nu accident that ihe author of this 
film played the onscreen instigator of 
the hot. 

The hcauly of fto ihe Right Thing 
is that we iimh|h i rail'd bnih Mar- 
tin Luther Kings vkw of non- 
\ lole nee ami M^FvhhIiTi X's view of 
the us* of violence lo omihiii 
racism. MstFcofan X didn't even 
call it viotencc Under certain cir- 
tumslanccc, he m*yv ils protec- 
tion and intelligence Personally „ 1 
vide more with Makihlm X. Most 
young black people today 
would, 14 

Afterword: Hopes For the 
Future 

T 1 he problems in I lip Hop and m i>o 
the Right Thm^ arc not easily recon- 
ciled. h is nearly impossible to 
determine c sadly where artists like 
Spike J.ceor Public Enemy stand politi- 
cal^- Public Enemy will often play both 
sides r right anti left, supporting both 
sides of sworn enemies like X and Elijah 
Mu hummed. Kid ridge Cleaver and 
Huey Newton. A pro-bbek activist 
supporting both Cleaver and fltwion is 
m irrational as a Communist support- 


ing both Lenin and Trotsky, This ls not 
to suggest that t ec hills in the same 
trap, his support of X and King in Do 
the Right Hung is logical K valid. Yet 
there are disturbing aspects m l ee's 
work: the music video lie directed for 
Public Enemy's "F ight the Power,’' 
which was filmed dunng a pro-black 
march through Benson hurst, makes the 
march Jook like a fascist assembh And 
anti-Semitism (charges of which Public 
Enemy have been unable to effectively 
combat) is suggested during the '‘dress- 
ing down" sequence in Do the Right 
Ihing. when a member of each race in 
licd-S|uy performs a monologue of 
racial epithets aimed at one particiiJar 
group, including the Korean grocer who 
attacks Jews, no Jew is allowed to light 
hack. As a matter of fact there are no 
Jews to be found anywhere in Do the 
Right Thing When considering the anti- 
semitism prevalent among certain Afro- 
American acmists today this cvelusum 
leads lo an unfortunate conclusion. 

Rap artists have frequently made 
homophobic and mysoginistic com- 
ments in the lyrics of their songs Some 
artists Lire quite innocuous* some 
extremely offensive and some equally 
progressive (note the "Native Tongue" 
clique which includes progressives acts 
like the Jungle Brothers, Dc La Soul 
and a number ol female rappers). 
Thankfully, a current trend m Flip Hup 
is Up celebrate women hut a long way 
has stilt to be travelled before the pro- 
black consciousness evprcssed in Hip 
Flop Uiday aligns itself with feminist, 
leftist and gay-nghis activists. Interest- 


nigh the militant gay Ltettvists ACT -tip 
have co-opted Malcolm X and his "by 
any means necessary" line; the possiFv 
lify lor alignment is there. It ss basically 
up to the Hip Hop activists. those inter- 
ested in starting a revolution Hi rough 
music and film, to realize the potential 
ol such a coalition. 
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